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IMi SjBtrm 'lV'li"ty|n'HriliT Srr»ii'p is iK'tiie priifit:i1i1y ii<«>cl hy siili-«frilHTK tti <>i>iiiiMc><« ways. For cunmplp, 
tUt* I'j I Isliii r^li Pl^ilc (ihiN^. i '.itnijMuiy iittim^l ^pi-fti adfl ;if'('tiriii-y in the* I riiriMn Usioii i>r onh^r?^ jinii hhi[»- 

l>ititl luhiiT". lii-)Mi-fH Siili'H OITlrc iiriil (F<-iirr:il I It-iiili) iiii r1 rr-^. Ti'li-ry jicuriliTt tTKiJiIi' tin' < :ticiiii<;il l>iii>iuii 
of ihi' t liiiii|iaiiy , ( uliiriiliia .Mk^li ( ^iirponitimt, to njmh'cI cirilt'r'i nnt\ iiki|iiirit*s. In miflilioii, i '.iituriiliiit'i^ J'ri'^i- 
tlrnl, Iliigli A, Call, frinn iiin I)arl>i>rlon, Ohio, (lilicc in ijirorline thr fotiMlrticlitiii of a liuge new itoutlirm 
Alkali < ^ur|ti>rat ion |>lant at < ^iirfinrt ( llirist i. Tcxiis-- 1 itiili'A iiwuy. 



''Inasmicii as I t ail talk in vvril!U«r' with our 
construction cnjiitK'rrs, kci-jiiiig in close tuucb 
with every ini[H>rtant detail, it is almost like 
hciiijr on tilt* gnuirul in jhtsou." savs Mr. (Jalt. 
Executives «if ( ioliiiiiltia at the INew ^ ork Sales 
Oflice say that Telet) [»ewriter Service ])erinits 
an average saving ot two days' lime on ship- 
ments made from the Harherton Plant. More- 
over, the I'xrhanfie feature of the service permits 
quick comtnuiiicatioii with the parent organiza- 
tion and with cu>ti)nicr<. Tlic Pitt.-htirj:li Plate 



(riass Company outlined the foUoiving advantages 
«if Tclelypcwriler Service; accuracy in the trans- 
mission of large blocks of figures; inquiry and 
r»'plv on the same connection; a [tcrmancnl 
record of every transaction at each iifllce; a 
considerable saving in coinniiinication expense. 

Your local Ilcll Ti'leplmne oflice will gladly 
give you full information ahout Teletype* 
>vriler Service. It will pay you to learn 
the defuiite advantages it may hold 
for your coin|)any. 
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"NO VIBRATION 
1 HAVE TO LI VE I N M Y CAR 



/# 



A TRAVELING SALESMAN'S STORY WITH A MORAL FOR EXECUTIVES 



HENRV BROWN, iravellnft salesfnan . 
L-ovcrt and South (jirollna. Ht 

Biy». "I'vv trli'J All ITiri!!.'' Idw.prict^d 
cam bui I'm gluiJ I piL-k«l Plymiiuili.' 



When Salesmen buy 
their Own Cars., .Why do 

they pick Plymouth? 

, ^oUttSAU^,sMI=K.«aym>lWvetuU.■ 
YdLu^a^iver.like^^MryB^-;- 
Ju« go to «treuR-s. 

Thal'^i why salesmen pl.k >t. iv'ten 
tlH-v huy tliL-ir own cars . . . v. li> 

Spe.mcallyJt'.llteoulylow-pnml 

essential lo safely and cuni ort. H>- 
ZSk Brake.; Sak4y-St.el Bod.e. 
Floating Puvver engine mounlmg.. 
LKlividual WluH-1 Si.nngiug. 

Wf beueve that, when you "Look 

luake it your obvious eho.ce. 
Any Dodge. l>c- Soto ar Chrysler 
dealer will give you all the fads. 



"EVEN MAPS don't help me much tu dudte 
Miime uf the rutty, back-rouniry ruada I 
t/«vt;l. J have ro depend tin IndJvidudJ 
Whe^l SprinAK rn smauch uul Che bumpa/' 




■IN MV PRKVIOI S Kl>niiiiiih. I mudv 
New Vork (rum <;hurleston in Itis thun U 
hduri. Dvcra terrible mnuniuin mad pun iil 
the way. Vi-i 1 ielt nreat nhen I urriKd. " 



MR. BROWN'S New l>e Luie Plymuulh -Svdun. 
Plymauih prleea b«^n at %%ilt f.o.b. fuctury. Uetruli. 
subject tu chani^e without notk'c, Duplali! .Safety 
Plate Gtau throufi/iDiir optlonul »t luw «x{tH cost- 



PLYMOUTH »530 



AKO UP 
F.O.B. FACTORY 



DETROIT 



hollun i Builli'ti ll lililill.<liril iin tlii' at mrrs murvlli tu lire I (iJiiiiljcr nf f.<miiiiTi'(! of tlir I nltr.l Stolei. I'ljNIlrjtlou 

liniiit. IVxlilnttrin, D. i: KJUorlii. Aiiiirtl.liiif anil l~lrrijt»rluti OlHir.. Ifilr. n sinul. .N. W Uo.liliniun. h i' Sub- 
■iillilhin lirl™ ».1 nil mr yrit; »; "lO Uirro ynn: r»iili a ropy. KcKrinl il< >i!i uijil rla.» niiillpr Muttli 2«, lulu ul Ihr 
I'l/.t tlSrr ftt \Vg4illi-.lijri, If t' . j.l.KMuriiit mlly at (ItrftWilfli, t'unlv.. uiulff ihr .Si-t ut M^Hli 3. t*T». 
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THIv «EORGE WA«ini:VGTOX - TOE SPORTSM.IX • THE F. F.V. 

Tli4> Fini'nt FIfft t>f Air-Ctmililioned Train* in (/if JT'itrlil 

Chesapeake and Q^'^ 




How a man of 40 can retire 
15 years from today 



JT makes no difference if your carefully laid plans for 



saving have been upset by the depression. It makes no 
difference if you are worth half as much today as you 
were in 1929. 

Now, by following a simple, definite Retirement Income 

able 



from today with a monthly income guaranteed to you forlife. 
Not only that, but if you should die before that time, 
we would pay your wife a monthly income as long as she 
lives. Or if you should be totally disabled for six months or 
more, we would take care of your premiums for you and 
pay you a disability income besides ! 



$250 a Month beginning at age 55 



Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $'J50 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 

I A check for $250 when you reach 55 
and a check for $2 SO every month there- 
after as long as you live. 

This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, your Plan 
can also include: 

IE A life income for your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 

U A monthly disability income for your- 
self if, before age 55, total disability slops 
your earning power for 6 months or more. 



It sounds too good to he true. But it isn't. 
There are no "catches" in it, for the 
Plan is guaranteed by an 83-year-old com- 
pany with over half a billion dollars of 
insurance in force. If you want to retire 
some day, and are willing to lay aside a 
portion of your income every month, you 
can have freedom from money worries. 
You can have all the joys of recreation or 
travel when the time comes at which every 
man wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. 
You may be older or younger. The income 
is not limited to $250 a month. It can be 
more or less. And you can retire at any of 



the following ages; 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

How much does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. 
In the long run, the Plan will probably 
cost nothing, because, in most cases, every 
cent and more comes back to you at 
retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. Yon will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
interesting illustrated booklet shown at the 
left. It tells all about the new Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. Send for 
your copy of the booklet now. The coupon 
is for your convenience. 




FKotEvIx Mutual Life Iwsurakce Ca, 
866 Elm St., Hartford. Conn. 

Send me by mail, without abltgatian, 
your new book tiescribini The Phoenix 
Mutual Retirhmemt I?*c-ome Puan. 



Dalt a( Birih_ 



rilillfl to >'l[urMX .Ml'IA'AL I. lit J.Vit'UAV* 
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Builders of Fortunes 

for Others 



UNHERALDED and unsung, thou- 
santis (if purposeful men in America, 
day after day, arc helping to build for- 
tunes for others. 

Many of them in a lifetime of labor will 
assist in the creation of groups of estates 
aggregating several millions of dollars. 

Instead of providing only for their own 
families, many of these men have been the 
means of furnishing a safe, secure income 
for hundreds, and sometimes even thou- 
sands, of other families. 

Widows have been made free of finan- 
cial worries. 

Fatherless children have been assured 
the care and education so essential for a 
fair chance in life's battle. 

Men and women have provided safely 
for independence in their old age. P'athers 
sleep well, because they have made worry- 
proof provision for their families in case 
of the breadwinner's untimely death. 

The shadows of mortgages have been 
lifted from tens of thousands of homes and 
farms by these men who help build for- 
tunes for others. 

You must know at least one such man. 

You may never have thought that he 
dealt in huge sums. His home is modest. 
His mcome is moderate. Hut everywhere 
throughout the land, be works to build 



fortunes for others — for people like your- 
self. 

He is the Life Insurance Agent. 

Few people today have the opportunity 
of creating an adequate estate from savings 
alone, or to lay aside a safe sum for their 
own old age. Hut through the medium of 
life insurance, they are able to obtain such 
security against the future. 

Turn then to the highly trained agent 
of The Northwestern Mutual Life In.sur- 
ance Company— a man schcwlcd to ren- 
der individual service — and backed by 

a billioti dollar 

More than half a million Americans have 
banded together in the Northwestern 
Mutual for the financial security of them- 
selves and their families. Its assets, as re- 
ported ttt state insurance departments, 
now total a billion dollars — a great estate 
administered for mutual welfare and 
protection. 

Representing it, there are now over 
6,01KJ Northwestern Mutual agents. One 
of them is near you. 

Has your door betn open to him? 

Only a Northwestern Mutual man can 
give you Northwestern Mutual service. 
Let him help you — as he has helped so 
many others. 




me NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance ^.v^^//^ 



MUWitUKEE, WISCONSIN 

@l>U.TNliUU>. 

ll'tien tmling to Tbk NoftTHWEsrKXN Mvix-.vi. I.ipe. Iniuiancz CourAKV f^tase mention Nation'i Bmintss 
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Through the 

EDITOR'S SPECS 



How to be popular 

A SirBSCRIBEI^ in Milwaukee writes to 
ihf cftect that hg has read Nation's 
Business for many years and has noted on 
ihe part of llie editor a siiepticism as to the 
L'flkacy of most government measures (or 
relief in the economic tield. He fears that 
this is an unpopular doctrine and, in a 
friendly way, urges the editor to avoid 
courting such unpopularity. 

No one likes to be unpopular. It is easy 
to be popular in discusjsinR nationa! ques- 
tions by suggesting solutions "easy to take," 
Here is a popular prescription: Guarantee 
a world without risks, without illness, with- 
out death or taxes, a world in which every 
day would be Christmas and Santa Clans 
would remember all of us, not accorduig to 
our deserts, but according to our wishes. 

I could advocate a profiram as popular 
as any. I could urge desire rather than 
riiefil sliould rule tile size of our incomes; 
that loss and failure be stricken from our 
business language and that profits and divi- 
dends be the sole text of commercial re- 
ports, wit!) everyone on a job to his liking. 
I could demand that we all remain forever 
young, that old age be abolished, that debts 
be outlawed, that pensions should sustain 
us without occasion for toil or trial of mind 
and spirit. 

It would be popular to denounce fire, 
flood and hurricane, drought and disease, 
and all the other misfortunes that make 
life the interesting speculation that it is. 
I could say. let us have no more ambition, 
for that means competition: let us not try 
our wings in the worid for fear of a fall. 

I could plead the desirability of eating 
our cake and having it, too. And it would 
be popular to propose a law which would 
regulate the weather, keep the rain and the 
sunshine in proper proportion, and make 
every crop a bumper yield, with no hazard 
of failure and no surpluses. 

But it is never the realist who gets the 
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N A I r O N 




L.sscts, be they men, merchan- 
dise, mortar or machints are only as 
valuable as their ability to earn . . . the moment 
they stop moving, they become liabilities. 

Modern management keeps its dollars rolling through the intel- 
ligent use of figures . . . figures arranged into reports that picture 
current activity of each and every asset and inactivity of liabilities 
each compared and analyzed in relation to every other. It's 
done with Powers Punched Card Accounting. Maybe you have 
some liabilities that you would like to start a-rolling. 

"MANAGEMENT REPORTS ... in the MODERN MANNER" 

telis how to do it... without making one tent ot capital invest- 
ment. We will gladly send a complimentary copy to any major 
or departmental executive who writes and requests it. Write for 
your copy today. 

Federal, State and Municipal Governments, Banks, Chain 
Stores, Public Utilities, Railroads and Insurance Companies, 
Industrial and Commercial Enterprises use Powers Methods, 



POWERS 

(PUNCHED CARD) 

ACCOUNTING MACHINES 

' ' PALO "IRK. 
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:i' I hitrn of ihe populace. -As a i)ractica! 

[lomisl who has had to mitt pay Hill* 
I lit- greater part of his life, I mistnist the 
mirages held up lo view by so many men, 
mosl of them honest in their \ ifws. But I 
believe that we grow by what we feed on, 
and thai, as (he level of national inldliRcnw 
rises, the idea o( siibsiiiiitinR paternalism 
for inclividn.ll responMbilily will ultimately 
(jive way lo common sense. 

Unpopular it may be, but the tnith re- 
mains, that no fwrmanenl success will come 
to the nation until it comes to the indi- 
viduals who make up thai nation. And it 
will come to Ihose individuals in direcl 
proix)riion to their active curiosily about 
the unknown in economic life the un- 
known in manufacturing, in finanrinK. in 
retailinc and in its active application lo 
the unawakened desires of men and women. 

And I know of no IcKislalion which can 
arrest ihe yeasty ferment thai makes people 
wani to gel on and up in the world, lo uy 
their hands at ihis or thai without a pater- 
nalistic chart and compass. 

A pregnant question 

WE overheard an c-vcilinj; arKumenl Ihe 
other day. A ConKTessmnn was berating a 
meat packer for not passing on ihe hog 
proce.ssinu lax lo ihe consumer instead of 
forcing the hog raiser to pay it. The pack- 
er listened attentively, then inquired mildly 
if he misht ask a question. And this was 
his question; 

"Our company lost S5.(KX).0(X) last year. 
If we had charged one-loiirth of a cent a 
pound more for our products than we did. 
we v\ould have made $15,IXK),t)(X) profit. My 
question is, why did we not do it?" 

The anatomy of a t^i.x 

STRIKING e\'idencc of the effect of the 
processing tax on hogs was contained in 
irslimony of a meat packer recently before 
the House Committee on ."Vgrictilture. A 
ia\ of 2.25 cenis a pound on hogs may not 
look like much to some consumers, but in 
analyzing this the packer piJinted out that 
pork loins, for e.iample, are only 9' j per 
cent of ihe hog and thai the ta.t cannot be 
as-sessed on low priced cuts like neckbones, 
feet and many other parts. Properly con- 
verted, ihe tax on pork loins therefore be- 
comes 4.8 cents a pound. On green skinned 
hams it would hifome cents on an 
article that was selling at the time the lax 
was imposed for IU.8 cents a pound. On 
lard it would mean a tax of 2. -17 cents, an 
addition to the price of practically 50 per 
Cent , 

Oh, yes. we almost forgot to tell you 
that the packer doesn't use all of the hog 
but its squeal. Whm ihe packer buys a 
200 pound hog -10 pounds of it never finds 
a market: it's wa.ste, but the processing tax 
applies to this unprocessed part of the hog. 

Australia sets a style 

THE come-back of Australia invites com- 
ment. For the last half year the surplus of 
government revenues has proved larger 
ihan was anlicipaled so that the Govem- 
tiient has been able lo give a fresh stimulus 
to industrial activity by reducing taxes and 
tariffs and by actual refund ot substantial 
amounis paid in taxes. 

This policy has released large amoimts 
lor productive enterprise which otherwise 



i(''ft«*n Tvritinii lo KtMiX'iToK K*Ki>, l.vc. plntit mfiiliim Nalion't Business 
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"Make No Little Plans!" 



THE future of many an industry in 
America is being determined in 
these times by the calibre of its faith. 

The timorous and doubtful will falter; 
the resolute will press on. 

Here at Goodyear we are placing our 
reliance for times to come on the same 
solid base that upheld 
our productive past. 

It is the unsurpassable 
ingredient which dis- 
tinguished our earli- 
est product and which 
gives leadership to 
our latest. 



OUR CREED 



It is quality. 

Our earliest product was rubber car- 
riage tires; we made them well, and 
we flourished. 

Our latest product is Airwheel* and 
we are manufacturing five times as 
many as the makers of all other super- 
soft tires combined ! 



"We are going to keep right oh making 
the best tire on tije market, we are going 
to keep right oh making our franchise the 
most desirable any tire dealer can obtain, 
n e are going to keep right on paying the 
hig/jest wages in the industry, we are 
going to keep right on with onr policy of 
fair and honest dealiugs with the public. 
This policy brought t/s leadership in tiye 
industry and this policy will keep us in 
that position no matter how hard blows 
the storm of competition, " 



Between these two tires is a third of 
a century studded with the milestones 
of Goodyear pioneering. 

Whether in passenger car, truck, or 
bus tires — farm implement or air- 
plane tires, mechanical rubber goods 
or other products — Goodyear set and 
led the pace. 

In the service of indus- 
try and transportation 
in future, Goodyear 
purposes to *'Make 
no little plans." 



It keeps its faith as 
always in those prin- 
ciples of quality man- 
ufacture, fair dealing 
and common justice which have made 
Goodyear "the greatest name in rubber." 




y PRESIDENT, / 
THE GOODYEAR TIRH & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 



it AIRIV-'HEEL h Goodyear's tradt-mark^ reghiered lit the U, S. A, ami throughoui the 
wortti, and is ustil 10 dtnttl^ that Qoodyear is the ixctmifs maker of AtRK'HEEL Tires 



THE GREATEST NAME 



IN RUBBER 




H'hfii huyiiiii firiorjv/>B 'l'\hi- j/lcase mfntion X'titioit'i Bu incss 




Tiii^:»iK: fa4:t?» iieti<:ii3ii>k 



YOUR PROFITS 



riit'V are (Iffinjle fjiiieU' pa!!ti> to tlie coiinmny pri- 
put-L'tl to uuiki' the iiius^t uf [irufit pus^tiihilitiei^. Tlu'?'i- 
[>u.ssil>ilitii'!s van he realized oiily ^lieu you have full 
Itmfit coiilrol — Mhieh iiieaus quick, vilal, aceurute 
faels at your fiuger tips*. Fur iutjtauce: 



1 . KALKK A^ALYiilK 

FACTS revealed by a comprehen- 
sive sales analysis prove which 
salesmen, which items, which ter- 
ritories are profit producers. They 
force concentration on profit lines. 
They give timely information 
about sales trends and enable you 
to regulate production require- 
ments in an efficient manner. 

it. I.'VVG^iTORV C'0.\'TROI. 

FACTS are the basis of compe- 
tent, profitable management. An 
accurate, efficient inventory con- 
trol system permits lower stocks, 
weeding out loss items, higher rate 
of turnover, and maximum profits 
on minimum investments. 

a. cosTj« 

FACTS obtained about costs show 
where and how profits may be in- 
creased by effecting economies. 
By stopping leaks which may 
mean the difference between 
red and black figures. 

I. C:0^<4WL1IIATIU.\ 

ot ii»:ports 

FACTS which result from the 
consolidation of reports have 
a very definite value if obtained 
in time for management to 
make its policy decisions. 
Branch office or store reports 
— trial balance — balance sheets 
must be compiled rapidly and 
economically to be of greatest 
value in determining profits. 

i t t 

These and all other types of 
profit producing FIGURE 
tacts are obtained quickly, ac- 
curately, economically, by the 



Comptometer Peg-Board Combi- 
nation. It is Sexible: adaptable to 
any kind of figure or cost routines. 
More accurate: no unnecessary 
recopying or duplication of figures; 
only original figures are used, 
thereby eliminating chance of er- 
rors in transposition. Extremely 
fast: providing today's figures to- 
morrow morning while they are 
pertinent, active, usable. Econom- 
ical : most companies installing the 
Comptometer Peg-Board method 
report substantial savings (some 
as high as $13,000 a year) over 
previous systems. 

We will be happy to have you 
write us about your problems per- 
taining to collecting and compil- 
ing figure facts. A trained repre- 
sentative will call if you wish. No 
obligation. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1712 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, III. 



The C<»mplc«mctcr Adding ond CBliulfJiinE Ma-.hine 

M^de only by Fell ^ Tarrant Mfg. Co. 



COMPTOMETER 

(TiUUK-UAHIil 

en wnlina ta Tw & TaWT Mrc. C». fl^fsr ffir«(i>i< Xaliim'i Busiitftt 
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would have goni- into Rovernmi-ntal ex- 
pt'n-<4.'. 

A simple test for gloomers 

A RE.ADER comments on a piece in ihi- 
April number, "Ke«p an Eye (>n Your 
Pn-niises." Hl> says he ha* btt-n thinking 
ailing iht same Imi-; thai the ptopli- of the 
inimtry art- in dangiT of acitplinK a philos- 
ophy of dL'spair, that there is no future and 
llial lilt* best thing to do is to ease ifie de- 
ilini- back to an cailicr standard of livini;. 
liul, tie adds 

if a man had a brother who was a farirwr. 
do you suppose he would say to him, "Jim. 
there lb nu future in larniiiiK in ibis coun- 
try; you ou^ht to go to vimt other coun- 
try to England, or Holland, or .Vii>irja. or 
Canada, or South .•Vmtrica. I'll help provide 
vou with tiikels lor yourself and family." 
Yhat sounds reasunable. doesn't it' Yes, it 
iliMS not! And it would sound jiisi as rea- 
MiiKible if the man's brother were a plumber, 
an eltcliiiian. in-r. a tloclo: or a 

lawyer. Of all i ins that make up 

tins fair world, .rui would an .\men- 

lan pitk out as olferinj; a belter opjKiftunity 
in any line of endeavor llian in the I'nilvd 
Stales of America. beniKhted and bedevilled 
liiounh »l be today'? 

It strikes me that what this country needs 
is a rebirth of the famed rommon s»?nse for 
which we have had some little reiiutaliiin. 

A c|uestioii of paternity 

SOME political genealogists who are con- 
cerned to trace the family tree of the 
policies articulated in recovery legislation 
profess to see their orifiins in the writinKS 
of the late ConKressnian Lindbergh. I'arelo, 
an Italian eionomisi, is s<'en as the true sire 
by others, with Mussolini the first ex- 
emplar on a national stale. The jjolicies 
enunciated by EuRcne Debs in the Stx'ialist 
eampaisn of 1S12 would provide a rich vein 
of material for oimparison, and the speeches 
uf an earlier Kuosevelt aie their own in- 
vitation to study. With Hitler approviuK it 
as fascistic, it still stems as dubious to com- 
munists as to old Kuartl ottbodoxy. Aghast 
at the possible revelations ol compticaiinK 
kinsliip, one observer suKResis it might be 
well to invoke that [Kirt of the .Napoleonic 
rode which reads: La Ttcherche rfr la 
/Hilt milt o 



Sil 



dice is not always golden 

A HEADER writes; 

1 have been reading your majjaiine for 
years and had come to believe from your 
writings that American business men were 
a pretty hiKh-niinded sort; that the great 
majority of them had social ideals as well 
as the yen for makinj; money; that they 
were mi't^t happy when everybody was at 
work, when wa^es could be rai^'d, when 
ft^K-kholdei s could be paid, Hut 1 have had 
my faith badly sliaken. In the face of piti- 
less criticism from every quarter directed 
at bankers, middlemen, power people, the 
stork exchange, railroads and aviation com- 
panies, no business man replies. Is this be- 
cause he feels he has been caujiht? It cer- 
tainly gives that impression. The .'Vmerican 
busine>~ man makes you feel today, by his 
self-effarement, that everytfiing that is said 
about hini is true, that he is a .\eandcr- 
thaler, that he has nothinx but clav feet, 
with a trace of rodent blood; that fie has 
been a blind leader of the blind, who led 
the country into 1929 madness and desiruc- 
lion, and that the former captain uf indus- 
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iry is now only a rorponl of disaster. 

If Ihe business men of the country are 
enemies of Ihe rest of the public, aie KUilty 
of selfislme-w and atixii. are rujiiiy eainomic 
morons, then weSI und (joud. But it they 
h:ivi' someiliinK to say for tliemwlves, why 
in the world don't iliey say it! 

Our bumper crop of muck 

TALLEYRAND. I think it was. wtio said 
that lilt sutcess of a political party de- 
pended upon its ability to make the mass 
of ihe people hate somebody or somelhinj;. 
Our own poiitieul panies, withmil excep- 
tion, Jiave followed to greater or less decree, 
depending upon their skill, this formula. 
People were taught to hale Hoover. Now 
ihey are laufihi to hate all Che forces wliich 
enter into our national business activity. 
First, it was the banks and the bankers; 
then those liandlint; investments; then mort- 
gaye holders: then ihose who furnish power 
and liRhl; then manufacturers who were 
chisders, sweatshop operators, child labor 
exploiters, rebaters, overproducers. Nor 
were the oil, coat and timber "barons" over- 
looked. Then commercial aviation, ,\ former 
government employee brings out a book, 
"Is Your Life Insurance Safe?" Just now 
the communication companies are under 
fire, and tlie market places of commodities 
and stocks and bonds. 

Perhaps it is too much to be hoped for 
that we shall get around in our national 
muck-raking to the wastes and e.vtrava- 
gances of our political life — not a small- 
sized industry- which has spent this year 
twenty billions of dollars— half of the gross 
earnings of the men and women en gained 
in the very business acli\ities which are 
under constant heckling. It might be found 
thai this factor of excessive governmental 
overhead contributed in no small measure 
to our present business stagnation, and that 
a program of recovery and reform might 
well include government wastes and eLliics 
in its agenda. 

Planned economy at home 

THE "planned economy" as exemplified by 
one of the new government agencies Reem."! 
to fall short, in one respect at least, in both 
planning and economy. To our editorial 
desks on one recent morning there came, 
intermingled with the usual flood of franked 
government envelopes from the numerous 
government publicity offices, 15 separate 
envelopes from the Office of the Director 
of Emergency Conservation Work, Ten 
were addressed only to Nation's Business, 
five were addressed to one of the editors, 
each contained a one-page "memorandum 
for the press," and the 15 represented three 
complete sets of five releases. 

A most useful preliminary to coordina- 
tion and regimentation of private business, 
it seems would be a little coordination and 
regimentation of the outpourings of govern- 
ment press agents. It would give the Gov- 
ernment useful practice in coordinating and 
regimenting. 

Oh, yes— before we leave the subject — 
three of the la releases referred to began 
like this: "Living up to the Scotch implica- 
tion of 'conservation,' the Civihan Conser- 
vation Corps has 
saved many a penny 
by finding practical 
uses for waste ma- r ' ' 

terials. ..." ' 
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GET A CAB UUICKLY, THAT 
TRAIN FOft SPfllNGFIELO 
LEAVES IN If MINUTES 




0,K.OUTlWtSH WE 
MAD TIME TO WASH 
UP ABIT. NO 
FAClLITies ON 
TH£ TRAIN 



iwe'VE GOT A FEW 
niNliTES, PERHAPS 
WE CAN CLEAN UPSUME 



WELL WHAT DO YtXJTHINfc* OF 
TH 15, OHU WON TOVV E LS IN 
THIS PU6UC WASMRDOKSAY, 




Replacing steam with electricity. Stream- 
lining whole trains. Providing air-condition- 
ing and other new comforts. AU these show 
s new and sincere determination to make 
travel by rail as pleasant and comfortable 
as possible. And an important consideration 
in this up-to-date thinking about the com- 
fort of passengers concerns the appoirit- 
ments of car and station washrooms. 

The selection of A.P.W. Onliwon Towels 
may seem a minor item, yet it is one that 
concerns passengers in a moat intimate and 
personal way. A.P.W. Onliwon Towels are 
generous in size, double-folded to insure 
thorough drying. They arc clean and pure, 
soft and pleasant to use. And they give to 



every user the welcome assurance that he 
and he alone has used or handled a par- 
ticular towel. 

Onliwon Toilet Tissue in Onliwon Cabi- 
nets is an additional asset in washroom 
service. The cabinets prevent waste and 
theft by dispensing only two sheets at a 
time- — they keep the tissue as safe and pure 
as when it left the mills. 

A.P.W, Onliwon Washroom Service is 
complete, tt will be a continuing effective 
reminder of your efforts to give the best 
possible service to everyone who uses your 
facilities. The present low cost of this wash- 
room equipment will surprise you. 



ONLIWON SANITARY WASHROOM SERVICE 

A.P.W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Repre&enlativos In l^qding cities* 
If/irw writing fr> A. P. VV. I'Ajnn Co. pUntr $tu'titUfH Watiitu's Iiu.uncs£ 



The 

New^brk Trust 
Company 

lOO BROADWAY 
40th St. i5c Madison Ave. Fifth Ave. & 57th St. 



CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CO.XDITIOX 

At the close of business, March 31, 19^4 



RESOURCES 

Cash on H.ind, in Federal 
Reserve Bank anJ Due 

from Banks and Bankers $62,055,964.07 

United States Government 

Securities 88.450,035.45 

Reconstruction Finance 

Gjrjx»ration Notes , 2,500,000.00 

Other Bonds and Securities 33,685,771.02 

Loans and Bills Purchased . 1 19,] 21, 690.41 

Real Estate, Equities, 

Bonds and Mortgaijcs . 5,139,122.98 

Customers' Liability for 
Acceptances and Letters 

of Credit 11,646,715.84 

Accrued Interest and Other 

Resources 2,248.300.41 

Liability of Others on Ac- 
ceptances, etc., Sold with 

Our Endorsement . . 14,326.17 

$329,H61,924.35 



Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided 
Profits 



LL^BILITIES 
S12,5O0,0a).0O 
20,000,000.00 

. 1, 490.871.18 $13,990,871.18 
. . 2,500.000.00 



Capital Kir . 
Reserves : 

For Contingencies . . 10,275,000.00 

For Taxes, Interest, etc.. 1,607,107.75 

Deposits . 262.971,280.11 

Outstandint' 

Checks . 5,594.091.73 268,565,371-84 



Dividend Pav.iblc 
31. 1934 



,\Lirth 



625,aX).00 



Acceptances and Letters of 

Credit 12,284.247.41 

Acceptances , etc . , So I d w i t h 

Our Endorsement 14,326.17 



$329,861,924.35 



Wemhtr of rht FrJtrai Krt-rir .fi 



• J Srii I'.rl C!>.irj,:! II.. 



MALCOLM P. ALORICU 
New York 

ARTHUR M. ANDERSOK 

J . P. Mort^.in C~ Company 

MORTI.WER N. BUCKNER 
CliiimiiJH uf the Board 

JAMBS C. COLGATE 
Jjmti B. i'.ol^Me Company 

WILLIA.M F. CUTLHR 
VlLf- PrtilJtllt 
Amtriitiii Br.ike Shoe FJt. Co. 

FRANCIS B. DAVIS, JR. 
Pmidetif, Vtiitei! Stalls KubbtrCa. 

HARRY P. DAVISON 
J. P. Alor^Jii CT" Company 



Trustees 

RUSSIiLL H. DUNHAM 
PrejtJent, Htnules Pou Jer Compatiy 

SA.MURL I(. FlSIfBR 

LitchfieU, Conn. 

JOHN A. OARVER 
Shtitrmjii <JT Srerliii^ 

ARTEMUS L. GATES 
Prfildtttt 

CF4ARLES HAVDEN 
liayJtn, Stout <S' Company 

F. N. HOFFSTOT 
PrtsiJeut, Pressed Steel Car Co. 

B. BREWSTER JEN.VINOS 
Standard Oil Co. of New York 



EUVVARD B. LOOMIS 
President, Leitigh Valley Railroad Co. 

ROBERT A. IX)VETT 
Broun Broilitn llarriman & Ct. 

HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
Heu York 

GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
G. hii.-P. MttTpliy Company 

HARRY T. PETERS 
New York 

DEAN &AGB 

Safjt, Gray, Todd & Stmt 

[.OUIS STEWART, SR. 
New York 

VANDERBILT WEBB 
Mllbank, luted, Hope CT U'ehb 
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A MAQAZINE FOR BUSINESS MEN 



Speculating Upon Spectdation 



lAl IN the spring season, it were a sullen ness 
afjainst nature, wrote the poet. IVriltou, not 
lo go out and see ber riches, and partake in 
iier rejoicing. 

Tliere was a time when it was tlie fashifjn to 
exloi faruiing. Resourceful men connived with the 
wondrous alchemy of sun and rain to transmute 
Spring's promise into Autumn's harvest. I/Ct in- 
sects ijester and weeds invade; let droughts wither 
and hlight coid'ound, faith there wa.s in the age- 
old speculation of the patrons of husbandry. 

Man ytlanted in expectancy. It was a simple 
faith, abiding, because the conditions of the com- 
pact were not changed. Hazards coultl be intelli- 
gently reckoned. Where risks are known, training 
and experience usually conquer. It is the unknown 
that defeats the best-laid plans, that chills the 
confidence essential to generate forward commit- 
ments, that restricts the area of enterprise. 

Similarly, the cultivation of the business field 
ri-aels sensitively to political alarms and social 
confusion. This accounts for the tiniitiity of l)nsi- 
ness today. A Cabinet oflBcer admonishes business 
men to avoid all speculation; yet they are I'oreed 
coiiliimaHy to speculate on what the Governnient 
will do next. 

Nor is the business conununity alone in the dis- 
covery of g«>vernnieiit by imj)rovisation. It is 
Walter Ivippmann, impartial interpreter of public 
polic\', who sees "an eciJuomy of bedlam," and 
William R. Hearst coins the phrase "government 
by personal whim." Another connneiitntor. Mark 
Sullivan, i.s convinced that the [)i'oj)Ie are living 
under "[)ersonal gtjvernment," Archibald Mae- 
Leish in the Funm speaks harshly of "intellectnal 
terrorists . . . seizing whatever concept will most 
effect i vely dest ro \' . ' ' 

The ("onsnmers Industries Conninttee, a group 
established by (reneral Johnson, reports that con- 
fidence is retarded and destroyed liy 

llio iiiinfi.<.'ssar\' uml rcpfutt'd stirrliif? up uf iiiKfrlaiiitics 
atiil fi'urs « liii-li, w liilc iis^siimiiin ijulitinil fnrui as l«-(jislativf 
[iro[)(jsuls. arc ptTliiifiit tM'caiisr of l(ii-ir ilirt'ct iH-ariiif; ttii 
till" fcdiiitinie ftii-tiirs invulvcd. . . . EikIi liinr llii- spirit of 



enterprise Itpgins to .show a little vitality, soinf new politi- 
cal olistade is llirowii into I lie roailnuy itntl llic t-ntiTprise 
is forced to retri'iit. 

Owen D. Young's words of caution are eloquent 
of the bu.<iiness state of mind: 

In our present reaetiun. there is .some demanil that the 
Government which iniikes the rules and acts a.s referee 
.•ilud] take hold of tlie rope permanently itself. . . . Nev\ 
rules, yos, we sliould loyally at'cept tlieni; . . . luil the 
Government us a eontestant wilh its own people, \\e!l, 
-Vmerieans will liesiUite Ion;;, I lliiiiU, hefure they perma- 
neutly ciqss tliat great divide. 

It is bad for recovery when those responsible 
for business activity come to aece])t itmovation as 
the most dependable pillar of the political struc- 
ture. A foreigt\ observer .sees eye to eye with them 
in this appraisal. Sir Arthur .Salter touches the 
heart of the measures invokeil in the name of re- 
covery, when he says: 

National }K)lietes that ar*-' fundamentally iuetra-^istent in 
t lieniselve.s, tliat are inlrinsieully seif-fie.'itrnetive are an 
itnpossiLile fonmlalioii fur any tnleralile irononiie system. 
I'iecemeal and luiprovised action, dictated \>y euiergeneies 
and sectional prc^^ure, dovA nut give ma a plainied ecurmttiy, 

.\ planned econoniy may constrict designs for 
living, may modify indivithial enterpri.se. But the 
planlessness which i.ssnes from the confusion of 
I>hwmers is chaos. Where political uncertainty is 
the rule, business men cannot make long term con- 
tracts; they cannot plan ahead; they- cannot ex- 
])and and add more workers; they cannot gauge 
future receipt.s and expenses as accurately as they 
did even at the nadir of the depression. 

'I'herc is a practicable idealism in a luditical ob- 
jective which sees the employer and the etnplo\ ee 
working in partnership with the (utvennnent. 
Likewise, realistic and ideal: >\'hen business can 
quit speculating as to what the ( loverimient's next 
speculation is, it will u.se its j)owers to the fuli. and 
thus give added impetus to the already material 
start toward reetiverv. 



FROM HERE TO THERE 

To go from wbere you are, to where you wanl to arrive, 
may be largely a matter of your own personal planning, 
llow nicely and insistently are you doing that job? Per- 
sonal planning! One employee of a great institution made 
an intensive study of the possibilities of Mimeographing 
for that industry, sold this idea to his superiors, and ad- 
vanced himself materially. With the utmost nicety the 
Mimeograph turns out an hourly grist of thousands of well- 
printed copies of any form, letter, bulletin, graph, map, line 
drawing — at low cost and high speed. Its range has bee 
multiplied by many improvements, making possible tho 
sands of new applications. Greater precision! \\ hy not find o 
what the Mimeograph can do for your business — ^and for you? 
may not be far from here to there. Write A. B. Dick Compa 
Chicago, or see your classified telephone directory for local add 
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Inflation and Your Business 



By W. S. LANDIS Vice President, American Cyanamid Company 



UNLESS America awakens 
quickly, I believe we will see 
at least a ten per cent dollar 
by 1936," says Dr. Landis. He 
describes here the inflation eX' 
periences of other nations and 
tells the reasons why he be' 
lleves that this country may 
follow the same course 



'^^'VVHEN a Government finds it- 
seU with a series of unbalanced 
budgets — tliat it has been spending more 
than it has been receiving— the way out 
is not through the bankruptcy court, but 
generally via the currency inflation 
route. 

From the standpoint of creditors of 
the Government, this will mean repudia- 
tion; but this ugiy word, with its un- 
savory implications, is avoided, and the 
gentler term, "inflation," is used instead, 
because many voters still do not relate 
the two. 

Immediately after the Great War be- 
gan, practically all European nations 
left the gold standard and went on a fiat 
or token currency basis. The great cost 
of the war quickly unbalanced their 
budgets, because, in many countries, 
taxes were not readjusted until after its 
close. These deficits were met by long 
term Ixjrrowings, short term advances 
from the Central Banks, and by the 
issuance of printing press money, not 
redeemable in gold. In short their cur- 
rency became "inflated." 

Today we in the U, S. are in a similar 
situation, with an unbalanced budget 
for the fourth consecutive year and the 
end not in sight; we are off gold, our 
entire currency is irredeemable: we are 
in the midst of an unintelligible gold 
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"The Advantages of Itiflation," by Carlisle in N. Y. Herald Tribune 



purchase policy, and we are promiajd a 
"managed" currency. 

The average American laughs at the 
idea that his currency may go the way 
of Germany's; in fact he doesn't even 
take seriously the possibility that it 
may depreciate as far as that of France. 
Let us set down a few facts to show the 



situation in those countries during the 
war and inflation periods. 

The German national debt before the 
war was 4.000.000.000 marks (Sl.OOO,- 
000.000); the French national debt at 
the same date was 32.000.000,000 francs 
($6,000,000,000). Our national debt in 
1931 was $16,000,000,000. The annual 
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deficits of these countries for the fiscal 
j'ears indicated were - 

Year Anmtai Drficils /billions) 



Germany France 
Cold Marks Cold Francs 



1915 24 18 

H)16 26 28 

1917 44 34 

1918 37 46 

1919 16 14 

1920 6 13 

1921 6 7 

1922 4 5 

1923 8 4 

1924 stab. 1.5 

1925 1 

1926 0.25 

1927 slab. 



(4 marks or 5 francs equal 1 dollar) 
Compare these deficits with our own. 

1931 1 billion d()l!ars 

1932 2.9 billion dollars 

1933 3 billion dollars 

1934 7 billion dollars (projected) 

1935 ? 

The German deficits include repara- 
tions. The French deficits include re- 
construction expenses which the Gov- 
ernment originally exjiected to recover 
from Germany through reparations 
jiayments. 

But this comparison is much t(X3 
favorable to the United States because 
it omits the large public debt of our 
minor subdivisions of government, 
many of which also are accumulating 
deficit^i. For this situation there was 
no corresixmding French or German 
parallel, or at least only to a small e.\- 
tent. 

Helping industry and agriculture 

ONE projxTly asks where all this 
money went. German reparations paid 
up to 1924 are diflkult to approximate. 
They were probably much less (money 
and kind ) than ]0.(K)0.000.000 marks. 
Frencli reconstruction cost some 150,- 
(IflO.OnO.dOO paper francs— say between 
50 and 75 billion gold. This was a sort 
of French PW.^. 

The railways of both France and Ger- 
many reeeix'ed great assistance from 
their RFC. Fnrms had to be ree^uipped 
and rehabilitati d— their .\AA. Tlien the 
lesser subdivisions of ijovernment found 
that taxes levied one year and collected 
the next 'during which purchasing 
jxiwer had shrunk due to further infla- 
tion ). did not Ix-Rin to pay Ihe hills, and 
hence they had to ctll ii\y>n the central 
government for assistance. We shall 
face that same critical situation to an 
even greater e.xtent in the near future. 

There was also the problem of relief. 
Ex-soldiers could not \x- placed imme- 
diately in industry in Gvrmany and so 
the dole was introduced, ttieir form of 
CCC. CW.A, and the rer,t of the alphaloet. 
.About 4(K),()l)() men were on ilir- nlicf 



rolls in Germany at the end of 1919. 
France had no such problem because 
reconstruction absorbed all workers for 
several years. 

The similarity between the post-war 
exjienditures in France and Germany 
and our New Deal alphabet is very 
plain. Yet there were some fundamental 
differences. Their farm relief, for ex- 
ample, was designed to produce more 
and cheaper crops, and was directed in- 
tensively to those ends. Throughout the 
post-war period, all European nations 
used every |xjssible means to reduce 
costs and prices. They believed goods 
were more easily sold at lower than at 
higher prices; and. as goods were sold, 
industry and agriculture would employ 
people. They did not bilieve that higher 
prices resulted in a wider distribution. 
Lower prices also reduced the cost of re- 
lief when the greatest number of unem- 
ployed had to be cared for. 

Couldn't stop depreciation 

AS a result of this debt accumulation, 
the German mark, which was nearly par 
in New York on Armistice Day, 1918, 
dropped by the end of 1923 to one one- 
trilltonth its pre-war value. The Gov- 
ernment made two serious attempts to 
iialt this depreciation. The mark was 
held fairly steady during all of 1920 and 
the first half of 1921. Again, in the late 
winter of 1922-3, the Central Bank in- 
tervened, but merely exhausted its re- 
sources with no lasting effect. It was not 
until the fall of 1923 that the budget 
was first balanced, and the currency 
first temporarily stabilized at the rate 
of 4.2 trillion per dollar: in 1924 a new 
currency unit based on gold was estab- 
lished. 

France tried in 1922 to stabilize and 
actually improved the franc for nearly 
two years but, with the budget still out 
of balance, failed to accomplish much. 
It was not until the end of 1926 that the 
budget was brought to balance, and re- 
vatuatitm on a gold bullion basis en- 
abled at least a temporary halt in the 
depreciation of t!ie franc. The last word 
has not yet been written. 

With this picture in mind (and it 
could be re[ieated for other countries), 
one can readily see that, with our un- 
balanced budget, we are likely to find 
ourselves soon in the midst of some 
monetary troubles. In addition, we have 
active silver supijorters. a bonus bloc, a 
greenback crew, a brain trust, all un- 
known to Europe in those days. 

Now what will our inflationary pro- 
gram mean to business? In the first 
|)Iace. working capital will shrink in 
value as prices rise. Banks are out of 
the picture at a time like this because 
the banks have no more dcimsits. Peo- 
ple don't de|iosit when they learn tliat 
)>urchasing ixjwer of dejx)sits will de- 
crease or may even be vvi[">ed out. Ulti- 
niali ly Germany had to jiass a decree 



permitting the Rcichsbank to lend di- 
rect to industry. Bank rates had become 
high because of the scarcity of lendable 
funds. The Reichsbank set at first the 
comparatively low rate of five per cent 
as compared with the private bank rale 
of some 20 jx-r cent. 

But this didn't last and the Reichs- 
bank soon reached a rate of 900 per 
cent, and even then comjilained that the 
money was being "given away." 

Mortgage loans were sometimes avail- 
able at rates from 16 to 40 per cent but 
they disappeared also when inflation got 
well under way. As this situation de- 
veloped, many bustnt'ssi^s closed sho[i. 
Some were absf»rbed by stronger com- 
panies with ample capital; while some 
were absorbt^d by other companies that 
thought they had enough liquid cajiital 
to stretch over the combination, but 
later found that they had underesti- 
mated the ravishing effects of inflation. 

Prices must advance aliead oi wages 
in such a period if one is to keep in 
business. Labor, after all, ]ilays a con- 
siderable part in the ultimate cost as 
compared with that of the basic raw 
materials. The price at which an article 
is sold must be, not merely suflicient for 
replacement at its original cost, but high 
enough to [x-rmit replacement at some 
unknown future and higher cost occa- 
sioned by the inflation. 

Neglect of this basic principle caused 
many business wrecks in Eurojie after 
the war. Any attempt to prevent busi- 
ness from charging on this basis merely 
means forcing that business by degrees 
into the bankruptcy court. 

Since prices must advance ahead of 
wages, the working man suffers from in- 
flation. In Germany wages f common) 
at the ix-ak of inflation had about 60 to 
70 per cent of pre-war purchasing pow- 
er, salaries 30 per cent or less. Records 
show labor receiving the New York 
equivalent of one-quarter cent an hour; 
of managerial salaries equivalent to GO 
cents a week. 

Labor suffered most 

AS domestic purchasing power was be- 
ing so reduced, domestic business was 
withering. Ex]wrt industries, of course, 
were temixjrarily helped, but the ad- 
vantages they derived were taken largely 
from the laborer. In France, the situa- 
tion was about the same. .Agricultural 
laborers earned in real wages about 50 
[x;r cent of what they did in 1914, 
salaried men abtjut 25 ])er cent. Those 
who sulTiTfd most were government em- 
ployees whose wages were raised at 
Umger intervals; the longer the interval 
the greater the loss. They got next to 
nothing at times. 

Term contracts made in depreciating 
currency units are not in fashion. When, 
through ignorance of the situation, such 
contracts are made, tliey are evaded if 
possible; if they cannot be evaded, thev 
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sink the seller. Many ingenious ruses 
are used to evade them. 

One can sum up the contract situa- 
tion iu Germany by saying, in general, 
that none of them (in terms of marks) 
were performed according to the letter. 
Later, they were made in dollar equiva- 
lents (then a stable monetary unit) or 
in terms of values of other commodities 
such as rye or coal. The dt)tlar was a 
common form of "gold clause," althouRh 
it could not actually be demanded in re- 
tail trade inside Germany. 

Insurance was no problem, as the in- 
surance companies soon became insol- 
vent. No one could set a future replace- 
ment value on property and pay an ad- 
vance premium in such value, even if 
the right figure had been guessed. Peo- 
ple carried their own risks to a 
large extent. 

There is much misinformation " 
among business men in the 
United States as to the reported 
benefits of inflation. We shall 
examine a few. 

General or total debt reduc- 
tion did not occur in any coun- 
try. In theorj', wholesale reduc- 
tion should occur, but in prac- 
tice it did not. Take the farm 
debts of Germany as an example, 
for here we have exact figures. 
In 1914 the total farm debt was 
about 1,000,000,000 marks; 
three-quarters in mortgages, one- 
quarter short term. Upon stabil- 
ization in 1924 this total farm 
debt was 2,000,000,000 marks 
(same gold value as for 1914 ) of 
which 1,000.000.000 was mort- 
gage. 

Probably the only reason the 
total was not greater was that — 
more funds were not available. 
Two years later ( 1926) the farm 
debt was more than 4,000,000,000 marks 
of which 2.500,000,000 was mortgage. 
Pre-war interest rates averaged five per 
cent. In 1926, the mortgages added in 
the course of the inflation and after, car- 
ried interest rates of 16 to 20 per cent. 
In 1930, the total farm debts had in- 
creased to 10,000,000,000 marks (same 
value as pre-war), of which half was 
mortgage with interest rates averaging 
10 to 12 per cent. 

In France, the mortgage situation was 
much the same. During inflation mort- 
gage money disappeared so no increases 
could be made. There were also no de- 
creases in face value of totals, although 
payment in the depreciated currency 
meant a saving to the debtor. He did not 
have the money. A few mortgages com- 
ing due during inflation were paid off, 
but the new ones, placed as fast as funds 
were available, more than made up for 
those paid off. Thrt:e years after stabil- 
ization the farm mortgages in France 
had a greater total value in terms of 
pre-war francs, than at the outbreak of 
war or on .Armistice Day. 



In many cases where evidences of 
debt could tic called or the debt paid, 
(he debtor, noting the continually de- 
preciating currency, postjxmed pay- 
ment, believing tomorrow his debt would 
be cheaper. In many cases, however, he 
was caught by stabilization with no 
funds or, in Germany, by the revalua- 
tion laws. Speculators in debts were par- 
ticularly hard hit by this same program. 

With govi'rnment debts the case was 
difTerent, since the Government plays 
with loaded dice. 

The benefit of inflation to export 
business has been grossly overrated, 
without respect for present facts. At 
best the effect is only temporary. With 
us e.xjxirt is never likely to be as imjMr- 
tant as domestic business, and no ix)ssi- 



IMMEDIATELY after the war, 
tlie Duke Fou ndation sent Dr. Laiidis 
to Germany, France and England to 
study the behavior of trust funds 
under inflation. He has returned 
regularly since. He offers original 
data from bank files and company 
reports rather than argument. His 
article contributes to a better un- 
derstanding of the probable results 
of inflation to individual businesses 



ble expansion of export can make up for 
the shrinkage in domestic markets by 
the deficient purchasing power of labor. 
In fact, home labor pays the subsidy to 
the foreign buyer which makes possible 
the temp<irary expansion of exports. 

Unemployment is a good measure of 
industrial activity. Let us look again at 
Germany (an industrial nation, more 
comparable to our present development 
than France). 

The unemployed in Germany at the 
respective dates given were approxi- 



not been converted fully to peace-time 
production. In 1920 the currency, while 
it had lost 80 per cent of its value, was 
comparatively stable. 

In June, 1921. it again tiegan to drop. 
Hedging set in, a new stimulus w.-:is given 
to export business, and employment 
picked up. 

Unemployment reached a low point in 
September, 1922, because of extraor- 
dinary efforts to [ilace people on the 
farms to increase production. 

However, in November, 1922. depre- 
ciation of the currency unit became 
much more pronounced, the mark losing 
half its value between November and 
December. 

Unemployment increased greatly, as 
indicated in the figures, and, with the 
final collapse of the mark in the 
fall of 1923, had become stagger- 
- ing. The peak of unemployment 
came early in 1924 with stabil- 
ization, a volume not exceeded 
again until 1931. 

In this German inflationary 
period, exports did not save the 
situation, giving temporary help 
only in the early part of 1920 
and the latter part of 1922. The 
World had begun to study com- 
bative means in the shape of 
licenses, import quotas, deprecia- 
tion currency duties, and the like, 
and it had many of them in good 
working order in 1923. Today 
they are all available and in a 
greatly improved form. The re- 
cent additions of the import 
clearing house in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, the blocked payment sys- 
tem of Germany, the rationing 
of foreign exchange, all will soon 
cancel any advantage to the 
exporter. Meanwhile domestic 
markets will shrink. 
It might be well to point out another 
management problem that wrecked a 
number of institutions. Common stocks 
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During 1919 German industry had 



became a favorite hedge. 

Hedging in the stock market 

STOCK prices rose enormously despite 
the fact that the pinch of capital shrink- 
age forced many new share issues. 
When the party was over, stabilization 
forced a deflation of the share issues. 
The old stockholder who paid in good 
gold currency had to take the same 
treatment as a new holder who paid in 
inflation paper. 

He, of course, was dissatisfied with 
the management for "cheating" him, but 
equally serious was the fact that the cor- 
poration passed to the new holders who 
had bought merely as a hedge and with 
no knowledge of or intent to participate 
in the business. 

This strewed the wrecks over the sta- 
bilization period because it takes gen- 
uine skill to navigate a corporation 
(Continued on page 76) 




A Farmer 



The farmcrr must knuw that man advances only by in- 
creased production, never by diminution or destruction 

's^ ^^AMONG nil the voices raised to challenge, to ques- 
lion, or to op|x>se the measures invoked in the name 
of recovery, that of the farnrier is seldom heard, Perhaps 
the farmLTs voice has been silenced because he has accepted 
a dole in return for an agreemunt to reduce his output and 
he hesitates to bite the hand that bribes him. 

If. then, I raise my voice I do so with a measure of au- 
thority. I am a farmer and I think 1 know farmers. For 44 
years I have owned and ojjerated a Kansas farm. For the 
|iast 18 of those years it has occutJied my time, my body and 
my mind lo the exclusion of most other interests. Moreover, 
I have not surrendered my freedom and agreed to cut down 
my production in return for a government dole. We have 
heard too much from i>rofessional "farm leaders," not enouiih 
from leading farmers. It is as a real farmer that I should like 
to be heard. 

The social values of agriculture are as imtwrtant. if not 
more important, than the economic; and the program of the 
AAA, chief agent of the New Deal in its relation to the 
farmer, puts an axe at the very root of these values. Con- 
tracts with tlie Department of Agriculture under the crop 
reduction plan rob the farmer of the inde[)endence which has 
always distinguished his manner of life. By accepting the 
subsidy he becomes a kejit man and a kept man is no more 
helpful six:ially, economically or morally than a kept woman. 

It is the effect of the jirogram on the farmer's character 
that I resent. lie is slowly sacrificing his s<'lf-res[)ect, giving 
up his freedom. But already there are signs of a revolt. More 
and more the thoughtful farmer is making it plain that 
chiefly he wants to be let atone. As a farmer wrote to me 
the other day ; 

"If we don't stop being hel[X-d. we'll soon be ruined." 

The farmer has signed the reduction agreement with the 
AAA, not because he believed it was fundamentally right, but 
because he was eager for, and in need of, money. His reason 
flatly rejects the thing because it denies the jurisdiction of 
fundamental laws and discards the wisdom of e.V!)erience, If 
he is guided by any wisdom in signing with the tiovernment 
it is the wisdom of hope rather than the wisdom of ex- 
perience. 

I can recall that my father used sometimes to profess a 



IN THIS article a farmer states his 
objections to Government control of 
farm production. Senator Ban khead, 
author of a bill looking: toward 
compulsory reduction of cotton acre' 
age, has accepted our invitation to 
explain next month why govern- 
ment control is inevitable 



reliance on this kind of wisdom in seeking excuse for under- 
taking some exceptionally venturesome enterprise. He usu- 
ally wound up by saying. "1 tackled this job, persuaded 
by my conviction that Ckxl Almighty hates a coward, 
only to discover that He has a deeper hatred for a damn- 
fool." 

In casting aside the wisdom of experience, the farmer has 
lost integrity, and lo this loss is always added loss of self- 
respect. But, defensively, he protests that his "benefit" is not 
a gift, a bribe, a subsidy because— as in the case of hogs, for 
instance — he regards it simply as his own rightful money 
which the Government is restoring to him. lie argues, "if 
the Government were not collecting a processing ta.x. I would 
now receive S<>.25 i)er hundredweight for my hogs instead of 
the S4.tMJ 1 am actually getting." 

He overlooks the fact that it is not the source of the pay- 
ment but its puriKJse and effect which taints it and jjoisons 
its recipient. 

Sigtiing away their freedom 

IN March I sold fifty 220-i>ound fall pigs for S414,41. The 
buyer handed over to the Government $244.65 for the privi- 
lege of ]>reparing these pigs for the consumer. The Govern- 
ment pro[x>ses to distribute this money among my contracting 
neighbi>rs at the rate of S5 per hog for three-quarters of the 
annual average number of hogs sold by them in the two pre- 
cedmg years. 

Is this money theirs by right? Their signature to the con- 
tract with Secretary Wallace deliberately gives consent to the 
loss of [Kililical rights which free men have commonly held 
to be more precious than life itself. They should know that 
"|)olitical liberties always have gone down when economic 
liberty is circumscribed!" 

In contracting with the Secretary, they agree "to conform 
to and abide by regulations and rulings heretofore or Aerc- 
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Pleads for Freedom 



By DAN D. CASEMENT Farmer of Manhattan, Kan. 



after prescribed by the Secretar>* of Agriculture or his 
agents," One might as sensibly buy a pig in a poke or sign 
a blank check. 

Daily it becomes more clear that, in his eagerness to obtain 
the so-called "benefit," the contracting farmer is totally dis- 
regarding the consequences of his action. 

From the economic angle, i f he thinks at all. he must know 
that man can achieve advancement and enhanced welfare 
only by imcreasing production, never by diminution or de- 
struction. 

Is it sensible that in a world 
where men button up their 
coats to hide the fact that they 
have no shirts, a Congress 
should discuss a bill to punish 
the farmer who grows more 
cotton than a government bu- 
reau tells him he may grow? 

Is it reasonable that in a 
world where undernourisht-d 
children go to school without 
the minimum of milk neces- 
sary to their health, the Gov- 
ernment proposes to pay the 
farmer to keep his milk output 
ten to 2f) p*.'r cent under the 
years 1932 and 1933? 

We destroy pigs that might 
have fed the unemployed; we 
k(?ep down the output of wheat 
while men want bread ; we talk 
of putting a ban on new ma- 
chinery as if we wi-re in danger 
of beitig burifd under an ava- 
lanche tif unusable goods. And 
all the time men want homes, 
want food, want warmth, want 
comforts and luxuries, and an- 
ready to work to produce tliat 
their pri.>ducts may be traded 
to fill their wants. 

That is the economic angle. 
From the personal and scxial 
angle, thf consequences are 
evL-n graver. No great gift of 
prophecy is ne«.'dt'd to foretell 
that, resenting the advent of 
the enforcing agi-ncies and 
plagued by the activities of a 
myriad of spies and informers, 
the gratitude of the sigm'd u]> 
farmtT will wane and hi- will b»- 
tiUril witli s<-l(-pity and hatred 
iH'for*' his iHTmittrtI quota of 
h<.igs IS counted, before his al- 
lotted acres are measurwl and 
before wen the second install- 



ment of the "benefit" that is paid him has reached his hands. 

As each year ends it is our practice to review accomplish- 
ments on my farm to make an inventory of property values. 
Thus the fiscal record of the farm's progress has been pre- 
served in a series of annual cash statements and balance 
sheets for many years. The record for 1933 is before me. It 
indicates that disbursements exceeded receipts by $192.05, 
which fact, in the circumstances, is mildly gratifying. 

In the current balance sheet, an arbitrary reduction of 




In March 1 sold 50 hogs for >414.41. 1 ht buyrr handrd ihe Govrrnmcnt 
1244.65 for ihr privilrgc ot prrparing them for ihc coniumrr 
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862,415 was made in Ihc fi(?ures which for many years have 
been used as representing the value of the 2.985 acres of the 
farm and its blue-stem pasturt^ on the surrouncJinK flint 
hills. But this fact has litlk- significance, since it would today 
doubtless btf didkult to find a i>urchaser even at the greatly 
reduced valuation. Then, tix>. the farm is not for sale. Not 
yet, at least. 

A budget full of perplexity 

WITH the statement and appraisal finished, it has been our 
custom annually to make a budget sotting forth a plan and 
rocording our hopes for the coming year. Never before has 
this task presented so many perplcxitieii, because today we 
face the sudden advent of a new. strange force in agriculture, 
the voices of visionaries announcing llie miraculous repeal of 
natural laws. 

How may I approximate accuracy in estimating the prob- 
able returns on the March and April market from my 474 
fall pigs, if the factors which Iiave formerly governed price 
behavior are now to beset at naught by edict? Shall I deduct 
the amount of the processing tax from the price which might 
reasonably be justiited by the probable scojk.' of supply and 
demand? How am I to face the problem of making live 
pork— selling on the Kansas City market.today at SH.5<) pf" 
hundredweight— by feeding aym pegged by government 
loans at 45 cents per bushel? 

The triple A would meet my jjcrplexity with an offer to 
pay me $3,015 for my adjusted average hog crop of the past 
two years, provided I will jiromise to disiwse at once of IS 
piggy sows and market not more than 603 pigs this year: 
and provided also that I will let one-fifth of my com field 
he idle, accepting 30 cents a bushel for the problematical 
yieid of the idle acres. 

However, the fulfdiment of my implied obligation under 
such a contract is beyond my power. I cannot foretell the 
number of pigs a sow will farrow or forbid a March blizzard 
to destroy all of them. I can only guess at my average acre- 
age and yield of corn for the past five years, nor can I, with 
any good grace and comfort, assume that my acres this year 
will yield an average of the past five years. 

By accepting that gift in those circumstances, I hold that 
the farmer violates his intellectual integrity and compromises 
his moral probity. The continued existence of a Govern- 
ment de[>ends on the integrity of its ijeople and. as I see it, 
in prostituting the virtue of its citizens, the Government is 
imperiling its own life. It is for these reasons that 1 have not, 
;uid will not, bt;come a party to such a contract, unless under 
compulsion, and compulsion seems not far off. 

It will be recalled that this bargain was to be entirely vol- 
untary on the farmer's part. That fact is stressed in the 
prospectus and also it is strongly denied that payments under 
the plan aie gifts from the Gtwernment. The formula runs 
like this : "They are your share of the larger total income that 
is possible under controlled production." 

But now it api^earsto be contemplated that those who fail 
to volunteer will Ix' disciplined. This new development is well 
under way as regards cotton. Already there are iiroposals for 
a similar control of wheat. Doubtless the corn-hog jirogram 
will be next on the list for modification. 

Before this fate befalls me, before I am compelled to take 
out a limise to cultivate tny own farm and am forced to 
operate it under the regulation and supervision of federal in- 
sj->ectorB. I would like to go back a little over my experience 
as a farmer during those years wherein the so-called farm 
problt-ni was born, grew and found a "solution" at the hands 
of the Agricultural Adjustment .Administration. 

The property has been ojierated during the half century 
of my association with it as a live stock farm stressing the 
production of beef and pork on the hoof. Beef cattle and hogs 
are bred and finished for market and the home-grown cattle 
are supplemented by steer calves bought on the western 
ranges. Therf is also a small dairy, a few sheep and horses 



both for draft and riding. Practically all cro[)s are marketed 
as live stock. In recent years from 20,t)(X) to '.Ift.fKH) biishfls of 
grain and mort than lf)0 tons of mill products have been 
consumed annually in addition to the crops grown on the 
farm. 

The plan of operation requires the conversion into casli. 
during each 12 nionth jK-riod. of the year's entire production 
of crops and live slock, excepting only such of the increase 
of the latter as are needed to maintain the elhciency of the 
breeding herds. For the 15 years from 1916 to 1930 in- 
clusive, the inventory value of the proixTty has averagtxl 
5207,000 and the gross cash returns have totaled SI, 045.- 
686.71. 0|X'rating costs for those years have totale<l S921,- 
227.60, leaving a balance of $124,409.11. 

During the past eight of these 15 years I paid wages to 
myself in the sum of S9,700 and have shared my casii divi- 
dends with my foreman. An effort at profit-sharing has 
added S3,646.40 to the income from wages of the other men 
on the place. After deducting my own wages and the men's 
Ixmus, the receipts for the 15 years exceeded expenditures by 
.'Slll.t>G2.71. an annual average of $7,404.18, equalling 3.57 
per cent on average inventory. 

In four cjf the 15 years with which I am dealing actual 
losses were incurred. The year 1930 was the most disastrous 
of all the years, disbursements exceeding receipts by 
$9,592.03, This condition, however, was reversed in the three 
preceding years when the average annua! income exceeded 
expense by' $15,210.97, 

Obtained a reasonable return 

,\S a happy and contented farmer I realize that nothing 
in these facts would recommend farming as a means of 
acquiring wealth quickly or in large measure. However, it 
seems to me they might fairly be construed to supjiort a more 
successful defense of farming as a business which has hereto- 
fore assured some security of tenure in one's jxissessions. For 
instance. I received for 15 years on property of a net worth 
of S207,fK10 a return equivak-nt to the interest which would 
have been earned in a like period by an identical sum in- 
vested in federal bonds. 

That thought is all the more reassuring when one recalls 
that, during more than half of these years, farmers com- 
monly ffll themselves to be the victims of evil circumstances 
and were raising loud and anguished cries for help. 

The sorry financial results of the last four hard years 
were not shared exclusively by farmers. They only mildly 
reflect the reversal that has been visited upon practically 
every one of our citizens during that jieriod. If my exi>erience 
as a fanner has been exceptionally fortunate in that time, 
it is due mainly to the fact that I have not had to meet in- 
terest payments on a mortgage. 

The real and pressing problem of the farmer is debt. Aside 
from such attempts as have hei'n made to lighten this burden 
by adjustments of principal and reduction of interest, no 
measure thus far invoked by the "new deal" holds any fair 
promise of a solution. 

The dollar, even though devalued, has eluded the farmei. 
Reduction of acreage in cotton threatens to leave 300.000 
"cropijers" and their families without means of livelihood. 
Benefits to wheat farmers have already failed of their an- 
nounced pur[X)se. and Gid in His heaven is still to be heard 
from. It will be little short of a miracle if He does not render 
futile that project much more completely than man already 
has done. 

.As an alternative to the measures which unpracticed 
visionaries are launching to cure our troubles, an effort far 
more sensible might be made to restore world trade to the 
status prevailing before the Great War. 

Neither public nor private debts have ever been discharged 
save by the practice of rigid thrift and economy. There is no 
reason to bt heve that this copy book maxim has recently been 
I Con I tinted on page 10} } 



what s Ahead in Washington 



W. M. KIPLINGER Tries to Shed a Bit of Light 



Dear Mac: 

ON YOUR last trip to WashiriRton, you gave me a list of 
questions which I agreed to try to answer, and this is the 
effort. Your questions were clear, and some of my answers 
are not clear, not sfiecitk. The rcast>n for this is that the 
Washington situation is so complex, such a jumble of various 
conflicting forces, that to be too precise is often to be inaccu- 
rate. The dogmatic explanation makes a better story, but it 
is likely to mislead you in your practical day-to-day business 
decisions. 

Yes, I think you need to watch Washington as closely 
as at any time in the past year. A change is occurring here, 
but it isn't the sort of change which will let you run your 
own business without some measure of control from Wash- 
ington. More of this later. 

Let me remind you once again that I write as a reporter, 
not as an advocate of anything. What you need is a photo- 
graph of the Washington situation, rather than a print tinted 
to please. There's entirely too much wishful thinking about 
Washington these days, and you shouldn't be a victim of it. 



power, the President is faced with a challenge of conserva- 
tives within his own Government, and that he can no longer 
"dictate." He must make certain compromises. 



. YOU asked what the New Deal is all 

Meaning of about, and you confessed that you 
New Deal ^^'^ confused. It's a good question, 

and should be repeated from month 

to month. Your confusion is not much 
greater than that which exists within officialdom. 

There's just one main central idea which always ought to 
be kept in mind about the Roosevelt Administration. It is 
the idea of government control of business. The methcxls and 
tiie application change from time to time, but the idea sticks. 

Admmistration proceeds, step by siep. on the theory that 
business, when left to itself, made a mess of things and 
brought on the depression, and that, to restore normal condi- 
tions, it is essential to impose social control on private busi- 
ness. Government regulation is the cardinal point of the 
whole Roosevelt program, and it will not be given uii. 
Thus the outlook is for more politics in business. 



Reaction 



YOU asked whether there was much 
evidence of a reaction against the 
Roosevelt program. Yes, much of it, 
unmistakable, o|»nly admitted in 
private by most of the high officials. 
It started about March 1, and it has grown rapidly from 
then to now. 

The basic cause is an accumulation of irritations and con- 
fusions. The incidents which precipitated the new outburst of 
dissatisfaction were these: The air mail policy. The NRA 
meetings, which were not satisfactory to most of the business 
men in attendance. The sttwk exchange bill, the first draft of 
which was too drastic. The Wirt charges of radicalism within 
the Government. 

The President's political prestige undoubtedly has cracked. 
The width and depth of the crack is a matter of opinion, 
often partisan. My own opinion, non-!>artisan, is that now, 
for the first time since the new Administration came into 



"™ ™" I TI lINK you can expect for the next 

"Riffht Sv\ana'" ^™ months a series of policies which 
o o the newspajiers will hail as a "right 

swing." Actually it will not be a right 

swing, but a pause in the left swing 
of the iMst, a peritid in which l() catch the breath, to consoli- 
date |X)sitions on the reforms initiated in the past year. It will 
not be thoroughly consistent. There will be a continuation 
of acts and iiolicies which will seem drastic, but the net im- 
jdication in the government actions of the immediate future 
will seem to be conservative. 
Details will be discussed later. 



" YOU, like many others, asked wheth- 

Radicalism ^^'^ '"'^^^ many radi- 

cals of the communistic variety with- 

. in the Government, and whether 

there is anything resembling a plot 
to turn the nation communistic. 

No, flat no. Dr. Wirt's charges grew out of a fevered 
imagination. I know you are inclined to think otherwise, but 
I believe you are thinking crookedly. 

The issue as between conservatives of all shades, and rad- 
icals or liberals of all tints is not communism, or abolition 
of the system of private property and profits. The issue is 
over social control, government control. 

The controversies are not over whether there shall or 
shall not be a larger measure of government control in the 
future than in the past. Most persons, even most conserva- 
tive business men, have accepted the view that a larger 
measure of government control is desirable. The controver- 
sies are over the questions of how much, how fast, how far, 
shall government control be imposed. 

Most of the intellectual advisers within the Government 
are "liberals," in the sense that they believe in more gov- 
ernment regulation, more political supervision of business, 
some undetermined brand of economic planning, and some 
further measures to restrict large private fortunes and to 
effect a better distribution of private wealth. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that the intellectual force within the Gov- 
ernment is mildly socialistic. But it is the socialism of con- 
trol, rather than the Marxian socialism of government owner- 
ship and operation. 

Put it another wayr The Roosevelt Administration wants 
to maintain the capitalistic system and private profits. It 
doesn't want to take over the operation of business. But it 
wants the Government, acting as agent for the general public, 
to control, supervise, give sense of direction. It wants 
economic planning done by a combination of private busi- 
ness and the Government. It wants to allow profits, but to 
take away substantia! portions of them, after they have ac- 
cumulated, by the taxing process. 

These are, generally, the aims of the President himself. 
He is not blind to the radical forces, nor to the ullra-con- 
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stTvative ford's. He is trying to steer a middle course, to pro- 
duce a rapid evolution as a substitute for a revolution. He is 
a great believer in exiKTimentiilitTn. S(jme of his ex[K-riments 
may work, some may (ail. But lie thinks the dangers in ex- 
perimentation, even when it fails, are K-ss than Itie dangers 
in sticking by the old conservative methods. 



VOL' inquired about the "Brain 

The Brain Men J^"^^"" "'"^^ ^. ^'""f ^''Y'" 

Roosevelt was running for election, 

he had a colleclion of professors as 

advisers. He brought a few of these 
to Washington. Immediately they began to s))lit apart, and 
the "trust" disappeared. It stuck only in ncwspaiwr dis- 
patches. 

There is no cohesiveness among the technical advisers of 
the (jovernment, There are various little grou]is, spheres of 
influence. Tugwell heads one, the most radical. Krankfurter- 
tiained Harvard lawyers com|X)se one, less radical, more 
moderate, but devtiled to gcjvernment control. Dickinson has 
his sphere of distinctly moderate brain men. Hichtierg has his 
followers. Goldenweiscr. Riefler and Eastman have their re- 
siH'ctive spheres, moderate. None of these urouiis stick to- 
gether on all issues. 

Jews are prominent among the technical advisers of the 
Government. There is not a disprojxjrtionate number of 
them. They do not form any single s|)here of inle]!t;ctual in- 
fluence. I say this as a dispassionate observer, with full 
knowledge that the statement will draw criticism both from 
Jews, who don't like to have the subject mentioned, and from 
others who are Ix'ing [iropagandized into thinking tliere is 
such H thini^ in thi'^ country as a "Jewish problem." 



" YOU asked whether the officials are 

Government wide awake to the harassmcnts which 
Machinery ""-y "^^"sed business, whether 

they understand that Washington at 

this stage is retarding business re- 
covery. It isn't possible to answer either yes or no. 

In a general sort of way I should say that officialdom has 
not been keenly aware of the disjoints. 

The trouble has bei'n largely in the confusion which exists 
wittiin the Crtivernment itself. There have l>eeti and still are 
entirely too many confhcts and ctinfusions of policies, too 
much working at cross |)ur|X)ses. A certain amount of confu- 
sion is inevitable and e.xcusable, but there's more of it at 
pn-sent than is justified. 

.Administrative ability is a quality which this .Administra- 
ti'jn lacks. It has too few men who can "get things done." 
The g<H)d exL-cutives are these-: The President. Morgeiithau, 
Ko[x-r, Jesse Jones, Hojikins, Myers of Farm Credit .'\dmin- 
istration. Black of Federal Reserve, Etouglas, Eastman, 
Comptroller of the Currency O'Connor, Heimann t)f the 
Shipping Board. 

It takes a scientist to think up a kicomotive, but you 
wouldn't put a scientist in the cab to run a locomotive with 
a lot of valuable passingeis tx'hind, He would understand 
the principles, but he wouldn't know the tracks, curves and 
signals. Yet this is precisely what the Roosevelt .\dminjstra- 
tion has done with a good many of its pieces of governmental 
machinery. 



Cabinet 



THE time is approaching when the 
Cabinet must be reorganized. Farley 
probably must go; he lacks any ele- 

ments of statesmanship. Dern is 

weak and Cummings is weak. Tug- 
well, the theorist, must be' refjlaced. KRA eventually must 
pass into new hands, but it's hard to lind a man with John- 
son's energy and courage but without Johnson's indiscretion, 
fjavis in .\AA is reasonably satisfactory. Wallace is the 
Cabinet's jioorest administrator, but he is too valuable in 
other ways to be replaced. Ickes is a fussy man, but he earns 



his salt. Miss Perkins is [H-rrnanent, despite the mounting 
tide of wrath against her for her high-hatting habits. 

The President would like to elevate Richberg of NR.\. but 
hasn't discovered the op[xjrtunity. A new man must be found 
to be Governor of the Federal Re*serve Board to rejilace 
Black, who wants to resign this summer (a great loss). Jesse 
Jones (>robably wants the post. 

The President is on the hunt for "new blood" for his offi- 
cialdom, He realizes that the tJovemment is overloaded with 
thinkers, and he is lot)king for more doers. Watch ap- 
ix>intments in the next month or two. and y<iu will si'e this 
new phase of the New Deal. 



, YOU wanted to know the state of 

Congressional mind in Congress, whether there is 
Politics ^" outright revolt against Rtwsevelt, 

esiH-'cially in view of the overriding 

of the veto on pay ;uid jx-nsions. 

Remember always that the first interest of most members 
of the House is to get reelected next fall. This means that, 
on bills which mean money payments to a lot of folks back 
home, the voting is likely to be determined by local consid- 
erations. This was the case in the overriding of the veto. 
Money for folks back home means reelection (maybe), and 
this means more than party discipline. 

Democratic discipline in Congress has been lax, because 
things have been easy ft»r tlie President. From now on the 
,\dministr;ition will have to fight for what it wants. .Also the 
downtown executive olTicials wil! have to learn what every 
.Administration takes a year or two to learn that it is 
(Kjliiicaliy necessary lo slap the backs of members iii Qjn- 
gress. It's an "obnoxious necessity." Hoover learned it loo 
late. R(.K)sevelt hasn't yet learned it. 

There's also much congrtrssional dissatisfaction with pa- 
tronage. Farley is getting kicked because he hasn't consulted 
Cong ressmen su tl ic ie nt I y . 

A great majority of Democratic members of Congres 
think privately that "the Roosevelt pn:)gram is pretty fancy." 
\el they go along because Roosevelt has more prestige than 
Ihey have, and they can ride on his band wagon for a while 
yet. 

On most issues you can count on Congress as being more 
conservative than the President on measures for government 
regulation of this-and-that. On matters of spending. Con- 
gress is less conservative than the President, and there is 
always the danger that Congress will excised the President's 
wishes on the budget, 

Rayburn in the House is becoming a g(X>d party leader, 
and there's strong se'niiment for making him Si>eaker next 
year in place of liainey. 

VandenlxTg of Michigan is showing as one of the strong- 
est Republican Senators and already he is being mentioned 
as a possible Republican candidate for President in 1936. 



YOU asked whether NR.A and AA.A 
NRA AAA '^^^ "breaking down." Many of their 
' ix>licies have not been etTective, be- 

cause the problem of enforcement or 

comijliance has not been worked out. 
There are minor breakdowns from time lo time, but I don't 
think either will come to the jxiint of collapse. 

It seems ;xjssible. however, that both NRA and .A.A.A will 
decide a few months hence that they have bitten i)tf more 
than Ihey can chew, and that they will limit their scoix- of 
immediate operations until they can get their arms around 
their work. 

Desjiite prodigious efforts, there are still unpardonable 
delays in both NR.A and A.AA. Industries can't get organized 
because they can't get decisions from the Government on 
jxilicy to be jiursued. 

Some of the ctxles which have been put into operation are 
causing satisfaction, and this is a clue to the future. 

There's been much price fixing in many lines, sanctioned 



by NRA, and f\rn encouraged undtT AAA. I think most of 
these price-lixing practices will break down, mainly because 
comiwtitors like to comtiete too well to let little matters like 
code agreements stand iii their way. 

I don't think either NRA or AAA will ever get rigid 
enough to prevent competition- Even the cut-throat variety 
has not yet bfen aboli:!lied. The jxiwer to license individual 
business units under cirfes is to be abandoned by NR.A, but 
not by AAA. 

Averell llarriman, as first assistant under Johnson, is do- 
ing a gtKid job of reorganizing NRA. Chester Davis in AAA 
is doing as well as might be expected in clearing up the mess 
left by the warfare of TuRvvetl and IVek. Davis wilt discover 
before Ioiik that his trtiubles are with groups which Uxik with 
fright uix)n Tugwell and Frank. 

An NRA problem is this : Too many codes approved, too 
few good men to serve as government representatives on code 
authorities. It seems possible that shortly NRA must focus 
its attention on a few codes and a few industries. 

The tendency is dehnitely toward more self-regulation of 
industries by the code authorities, with a general sort of gov- 
ernment supervision. One reason tor tliis is the demonstrated 
inadequacy of the government mechanism, 

I think from now on the NRA program will be less preten- 
tious but more constructive. 

Suppression of news is being practiced more and more by 
troth NR.\ and AAA. It is the standard bureaucratic defense 
against criticism. It grows out of the assumption by officials 
that officials know best what the public may be told about 
public afTairs, 

It seems to some of us on the outside that one trouble with 
both NRA and AAA is that the business elements haven't 
understood clearly what they were all at>out, and that the 
remedy for this is more publicity, not less publicity. Alsu 
that publicity which is controlled or "canned" by the govern- 
ment agency itself is to be distrusted. 
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Labor 



THERE seems no way of avoiding 
many strikes in tlie next few months. 
The new government labor policy 
— is to create separate industrial rela- 
tions tioards for each industry. This 
is frankly experimental, and is a substitute for the more 
rigid, more centralized plan of the Wagner Bill. 

Any kind of unions are permitted — company unions, A. F. 
lii L. unions or "independents." Employers must keep their 
hands off their own company unions, must not dictate or 
domineer. 

Employers must bargain collectively with their unions on 
the basis of their actual proportional representation, this to 
he determined by the boards for the industry. 

Many labor leaders, when they talk privately, admit that 
the craft union must ultimately be abandoned in favor of the 
vertical or industry union, including ail workers, irrespec- 
tive of class of occupation. The principal deterrent at present 
is that ttx) many labor leaders think they have vested inter- 
ests in their craft union jobs. 



llealih. Tlie President's health is 
Other Thino^S satisfactory. Some other officials are 
worn to a frazzle. Washington these 

days is no health center. It burns the 

midnight bulbs. 
War. There's still a strong undercurrent of anxiety. It cen- 
ters in Japanese ambitions, French internal instability, and 
Nazi aggressiveness. 

Foreign trade. No one expects much from the reciprocal 
tariff bargaining bill, or from the ex[iort-im]iort banks. No 
one looks for any material increase in our foreign trade for 
a year or two or three. 

.-Mr mail. There's no avoidance of the conclusion that the 
ptilicy has Ix-en just a plain major blunder. It has done more 
than any other one thing to shock public confidence. 



BUSINESS sentiment, feeling, con- 
fidence began to weaken early in 
March, and at present there appears 
to be more anxiety and uncertainty 
than at any time since last fall. Re- 
cent Washington developments have been none too reassur- 
ing, but 1 think Washington developments of the immediate 
future will contain a mite of assurance, (I have in mind the 
pause, the consolidation of position, the gestures toward a 
conservative attitude. ) 

Actual business in April seems to be good, on the average, 
due mainly to the cumulative momentum of government 
s[)endings. The public works program has ix'en retarded, and 
this means a prolongation of spending from this basket. Some 
substitute for Civil Works will develop in May; emergertcy 
work, emergency jobs, must and will be made. Private busi- 
ness probably will not take up the slack. 

More than seasfjnal decline in May is kxiked for by most 
Washington analysts, and by the officials themselves. A con- 
tinuation of the decline through June, July and August also 
seems to be exj>ected. 

There's much difference of opinion on just how serious 
the decline will be. The average Washington view is that it 
will not be a "crash," that it will be "moderate." Thus the 
news is not go(.)d, but it is less bad than the gossip which 
has been circulating in financial circles. 

Stock exchange regulation, accompanied by beneficial re- 
vision of the Securities Act, i>robably will about balance each 
other. There should be an increase in new securities liefore 
long. 

Commodity prices are expected to rise slowly as the year 
progresses, but without any spectacular movement. 

Home building, under the new government plan for shar- 
ing the risk and standing Ix'hind private mortgage lending 
institutions (not yet publicly announced), probably will get 
an impetus in the late spring, summer and fall, but it Uwks 
as if there would be no big b<x>m in house building. 

Many capital goods industries should benefit from the 
Government's projected policies which will take shafie in 
May. It is now admitted by the authorities that the Govern- 
ment put tcx) much emphasis on consumer goods industries 
and too little emphasis on capital goods, and that caiiital 
goods must now be stimulated to make employment. 

The theory of a majority of Washington students of busi- 
ness dbndilions is that business is headed for a cyclical im- 
provement which can be retarded, but which cannot be 
stopped, by jjolitical influences. Even the ixilitical men are 
swinging to the view that political reforms, government con- 
trols, are retarding recovery, slowing it down. Tliey justi- 
fy their course on the claim that permanent improvement re- 
quires the reforms, and that now is the time when reforms 
can be etTecled. 

The last half of the year: A few hardy prognosticators are 
venturing private opinions that the last half of the year will 
show slightly upward movement in volume of busini^s. My 
jeeling is that the political situation will be better in the last 
half of the year, but I don't go so far as to translate Uiis into 
definite terms of the business course. 

Inflation: No significant new currency inflation or silver 
inflation is indicated. But inflation of credit bank credit, 
government credit — is the thing to be watched. Vou should 
always keep in mind that the stage has been set for credit 
inflation, and that eventually it will get into operation, per- 
haps next fall, [jerhaps next year. 

Considerable new business worries in the next few months, 
but no major catastrophe. 

Yours very truly. 
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Our Permanent Home Bank System 

By JOHN H. FAHEY ch uirnian, Feik-ral Hume Loan Bank Boartl 




THE Tftlcrul Govtrniinent is per' 
manently in the home morto;age 
hiisiiiess, Mr, Fahey makes plain 
in this article directed to business 
men who, lie believes, do not un- 
dersland what the new venture 
iiicu ns. He describes recent changes 



THE worst difficulties 
that bc-st't IxjrrowtTs and 
lenders on sound mort- 
gaufs in ihi- past tract- back to 
the hazardous lyjjt; of home loan 
that has been commonly cm- 
ployed in the United States. This 
is the short-term, straight loan. 
maturmK in full in one to five 
years. There is no practical way 
for the borrower to iwy off the 
principal in so short a time. 

Tlie recent tidal wave of dt 
faults on loans of that character 
emphasizes that such a danger- 
ous nuihiKl of (inancing home 
ownership must give way to 
something safer and more practi- 
cal. An improved form is the 
long-term, amortized loan, the 
sujx'riority of which has Ixfn 
demonstrated in .American build- 
ing and loan exiK-rience since 
1831. and in the even longer his- 
tory of British and Continental 
mortgage banking. The borrower 
on such a loan is automatically 
protected against the risk of 
having to pay olT or renew the 
principal under difficult circum- 
stancis. 

The tender is safeguarded be- 
cause his protection increases 
from month to month with each 
amortization payment, from the 
time he makes the loan until maturity. 

The home mortgage haan which is 
amortized by monthly payments over a 
term of not less than live or more than 
20 years, is the very essence of each t)f 
the three imjKirtant federal measures 
which have been enacted in the past two 
years in the field of home finance. It 
is the lever by which the I lome Owners" 
Loan Corporation is r>ble to take over 
short-term straight mortgages which are 
in difficulty and refund them by new 
amortized loans to be repaid over a 15 
year period. It is the only method by 
which the Federal Savings and Loan 
Ass(Kiati(jns advance loans to home 
owners. It is the type of loan u|xm 
which the Federal Home Loan Bank 
system is empowered to advance a high- 
er ratio of loans against the underlying 
propK'rty valu»'s than ufxjn any other 
class of mortgage. 

Tlie task which America confronted 
early in 1933 in its home financing dif- 



ficulties was such that an immediate re- 
lief measure had to be undertaken on a 
vast scale before any changes of a per- 
manent nature could be adopted in re- 
building .American home credits on a 
firm foundation. This urgently needed 
emergency step is now well under way 
in the work of the Home Owners' U>an 
Corjwration. I See N.\tion's Business 
for August, 1933) 

Stabilizing real estate 

I SHALL not deal here with the de- 
velopment or the operating pt;licies of 
the Home Owners' Ixjan 0)r|X)ration 
and its success in helping to stabilize the 
home real t-state market. The daily press 
gives current information on the work 
being tlone in each slate to enable home 
owners who are in genuine difticulty to 
exchange their present loans for the 
long-term amortized Corporation lt)ans. 
and to permit their mortgagees to ex 



change such home mortgages for 
tlie 18-year, ftjur fx^r cent Ixmds 
of the Corjxiration. eiiarantird 
by the I'niled >vern- 
ment. More thaii home 
owners have already n-ceived re- 
lief by such exchanges, and rixire 
than 5(X),fKKl others have been 
saved from risk of for«losure 

However, two other ledtral 
measun-s in the homi' finance 
field are more directly to the con 
cem of American business exec- 
utives. Thise two agencii-s are 
the Federal Home I/ian Bank 
system and ■ ' ' il Savings 
and Loan h ..s. Neither 

is an emergency step. Each of 
I hem seems likely to liave a pro 
found influence in amjililying 
and strengthening American 
home loan credits, to the advan- 
tage of every other branch of 
economic activity. These two 
ix-rmanenl undertakings, 1 might 
add. are but little known oi un 
deist<x)d by the very business 
men and civic leaders wlm have 
most to gain by their lull de- 
velopment. They have been ob- 
scured by the temtnirary, sta- 
bilizing ojxrations under way 
since last spring, in which the 
Home Owners' Lian Corfwra- 
lion is taking a conspicuous j>art. 
The Federal Home Loan Bank sys 
tern was established by Act of Congress 
in July, 1932. It oijerales through the 
Federal Home I^ian Bank Board in 
Wasliington and the 12 regional banks 
located at strategic jxiints from Boston 
to Los Angeles. It is intended to serve 
as a credit reser\'oir in the home mort- 
gage field, such as the Federal Reserve 
has bi-en in financing commercial cre<iil3. 
Like the Federal Reserve, it deals only 
with memlx'r institutions and never with 
individual lenders or borrowers. 

Members of the Home I^oan Bank 
system are building and loan associa- 
tions, savings banks, insurance com- 
panies and other thrift- and home- 
linancing asstxriations. Nine of the 11 
directors of each regional Home Ijoan 
Bank are executives of such member in- 
stitutions, and are elected by fellow 
members of the regional Home l»an 
Bank Tlie other two directors in each 
(Continued on page 86) 
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The Railroads Hold the Pace 

Neiv weapons for the fi^ht on falling revenues 





Howeson's Austro-Daimler rail car, being demonstrated in this country, will 
carry 40 passengers. Its two gasoline motors give a speed of 80 miles an hour 



rHE WAG who observed 
that railroad passengers were 
so few that a fellow in search of a 
friendly card game in a club car 
had to play solitaire was reading 
a sign of these depression times. 
Passenger earnings last year were 
the smallest since 1900. Freight 
traffic and revenue picked up slight- 
ly, but gross earnings were the low- 
est since 1915. Oiieraiing expenses 
were pared to the bone, with main- 
tenance cut to about $920,000,000, 
the bottom allowance since 1912, 
and more than a billion, or 51 per 
cent, under the average for the live 
years from 1925 to 1929. 

To draw the declining fortunes of the 
Steam carriers in more detail, only 24 
miles of new line were added in 1933, 
and 1,876 were abandoned. When that 
figure is added to 1932's discard, the 
aggregate abandoned mileage exceeds by 
3,000 miles the new mileage built. At 
the beginning of the year, the country 
was getting along with the fewest miles 
of railroad since 1911. 

What the income astringency signified 
to managements, directorates, investors 
and employees has been symbolized in 
red ink and receiverships. What it 
means to the industries providing equip- 
ment and supplies for the railways is 



TO MOST of us a railroad 
train is merely a railroad train 
but to the roads themselves 
and their suppliers, a train 
is a unit of service that is con- 
stantly being improved. Here 
are some recent improvements 



starkly revealed in the fact that, last 
year, the operating companies ordered 
only 42 locomotives, six passenger cars, 
and 1,685 freight cars. Measuring these 
requirements against the averages for 
the period 1925-1929, locomotive orders 
dropped 97 per cent; passenger cars, 
99.7 per cent, and freight cars, 98 per 
cent. 

Putting it another way, sales of rail- 
road equipment and supplies averaged 
about §1,710,000,000 annually in the 
good years. If fuel is counted out, the 
average comes down to $1,281,000,000. 
For 1933. the comparable total was 
$282,000,000, a slump of 78' per cent 
which is felt by 3.000 concerns scattered 
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among 650 communities. These 
lirms supply everything from wheels 
to whistles and, in prosperous days, 
employed about a million workers. 

How much of the decrease in 
traffic is traceable to the depression 
and how mucli to competition of 
other public carriers and the use of 
individual transportation are de- 
batable questions, of course. The ex- 
pectancy of a rise in revenues with 
the improvement of business is in- 
vited as much by reason as by hope. 
As for the toll taken hy air and 
highway transportation, the re- 
course of the railroads is defined in 
terms of their own promotional |X)wers 
and their resourcefulness in keeping 
their services before what was once 
known as the traveling and shijjping 
public. 

What the railroads are doing in their 
own behalf and how the related indus- 
tries are keeping alert to the rising de- 
mand for new standards of speed, com- 
fort, and safety is a story of industrial 
fortitude in the best American tradition. 
This steadfastness proceeds from the 
feeling that possession of private rights 
of way reaching to the center of virtual- 
ly every community is an invaluable 
asset in any campaign to win back the 
patronage lost to buses, trucks and 
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Tlii^ JiiikltlAV t -ilin^Jutusi' ^rr^Mni-i I la-il ir;iin v^.is buih for tUe 'ft'xas 
and Pacific Railway. Of all-sieel construction, it weighs about a* 
much as the onJinary {lerper. Rubber tirud wherls make it silent and 
gasoline engines give it a tpe^ of 78 miles an hour 



Ai'rgard, made by American Air Filter Co., 
lets each passenger in (his N, Y., N. H. Si 
Hartford car regulate his own air supply 



Year-round comfort through air conditioning of coaches plays a prom- 
inent part in the railroadit' modernization programs. The particular 
cooling unit shown here is by Westinghouse 



Deaignt'd for suburban or branch line travel, this Fair- 
banlcs'Morse car can also be used with a trailer when 
conditions require greater carrying capacity 



The rail car is quickly transformed itito a bus by the use of this ar- 
rangement etnptoyed by Twin Coach. When the small flanged wheels are 
raised the car may leave the tracks and operate as a bus 



Salvation of the branch road it (he goal of (his 
model which may be economically operated on lines ^^^^^^ 
where passenger traffic, though light, wants speed fDiHsg 
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Lunch rounii>r wrvicc is a ffatiirf of the ri-clininR 
car» which have replaced (he f.imiliar style day coach 
on many of the B, iJt O, (rains 



uSrBS* IB 




Greater comfortii for passengers and ligh(er weigh( are dual achievements 
of (he double-decker iuburban car. The body and underfranie are con- 
structed en(irely of strong aluminum alloys 




Goodv'^'ar ulTt-r!i this pneumatic tire for railroad use. 
A metal guard inside the tire prevents serious results 
from flats. The flange is on the wheel itself 




The Pullman Car & Manufacturing Co., Alutninuui Co., General Motors 
and Stout Aeronautical Co., all had a hand in building this Union Paci6c 
[rain 



Freight is not overlooked in the modernization 
program as this small capacity refrigerator car 
built by the North Atnericarj Car Corporation 
shows 
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plat- 
to c 

ins Hi. This 

nuK. ; .\nieri- 

can ways of livitit;. VS > is at a 

premium, as it is in i;^ , -iin dwel- 

iinffs and apartments, hand-to-muuth 

bu\ • . 'i:t. Mcr- 

ch;-: ■! goods. 



sixt.'ds have advana-d 5U per crnt in the 
past 14 years, and lighter car^ have 
come into ser\'ice. the four-wheel, ten- 
ton ' lit for the Hormel 
Co:; •. trend of trans- 
itu ■ 

M Lf of the rails has 

centered m the fascinating [XTformana-s 
of motive power. Workaday considera- 
tions, not so glamorous, provide their 
own emphasis of in;- ' Where 
IralTjc conjjestion resu!: inh den- 

sities of fHipulation. elivtiiiicaiion be- 
come« inviting by its own plausibility. 
Conversion costs, plus tfie items of new 
equipm< nt, present sizable deterrents to 
tfie auihoiization of large projects. 
Availability of com|)act internal com- 
bustion engines has disclos*-d new op- 
erating vistas in yard and short-haul 
service. 

When it gets down to lugging long 
distance |>assengers in mass and bulk 
freight in 100-car trains, the steam loco- 
motive is slill advancing as a fle.tibte 
and economical servant. Not only in op- 
erating efliciency but in engineering 



(ami' 
with all 

in f 

ofL 

AiTH-rican Locomotive Lx>m|>any made 
tirst iJage i>ews through<JUt the nation. 

Siream-tined .steam locomotives 
IHK new 

year's sludv r . 

in two lyix-s— fully streamlirH-d and 

Ijartly streamlined. The latter tyjje was 

produced in an efTort to provide a 

stream ! 

time, w 

ard forir. u lasil) 

mainlaitu'i [> equip- 

ment. 

In each type, the familiar cowcatcher 
is retained, but in rounded form, witli 
horiztmtal ribs, which serve also as steps 
by which the upjx-r woiks may bi' 
reached. The headlight is streamline J 
and the snnoke stack is concealed Cowl 
ing hides the air pumiJS and other auxil 
iary machinery, but in the modified 
tyjx- of lixomotive, the driving wheels 
and running gtar remain exixix-d. 

Sandl»x, steam dome. bell, whistle 
and safety valve are sunk into the 
jacket of the boiler, and Mr. Kuhler has 
suggested that the u|)ix-r half of the 
engine be enameled in bright colors or 
carry the name of the train in ekvlric 
lights. In the rear-end of the tender is 
machinery lui lighting and air-condi- 
tioning the cars. 



Tlie 
and tl 
riK-nt ■ 

eral ha> ..... 
W. C. Dickennan. the company's pmi- 
dent. 

New metals, or the old in new and 

i;v.: ^ .■ , I 



limits. 'l"hc art of c;t 

giessed to such an t\ ■ i. 

the major jwrt of the ItxrortxHive chassis 



])iovtii .J valve giais proiniM' 

greatei . , and ecomimy Fuel 

saving d<\nci>s haw helped to reduce 
coal and water consumirtion. Welding 
is winning a large place in engineering 
calculat ions. 

The disiim of mnnv detni!': ha* been 
improved. 1 

the United ^ - . ., ; . , , 

now introducing a range of steels which 
are exix'cti'd to make a substantial con- 
tribution to prtjgress in Ihe railroad in- 
dustry. 

Apart from the increasing aea'nt on 
mechanical excellence, the railrojids are 
using color to lift the locomotive fi(jm 
its workaday obscurity. Some of the 
mighty iiower units have emerged from 
the prosaic iiro|x'rt v account as the bear- 
ers of r Identifving No. 
1403. t;, the "L. K. Lor»v'" 
helps to kix-p railuading in the public 
eye as a business of men rather 
than machines. 

ll may be that nobody re- 
members the names of I'ullman 
cars longer than Ihe duraiii>n 
of a journey, but intensive 
lublicily campaigns have lixed 
the names of crack trains in 
millions of minds. Moreover, 
there is an immediate asstxia- 
tion with the o|K.Tating road. 
( Continued m page i>0) 




Air conditioning makes possible the beauty of this C. SC O. 
diner. On the ivory walls are prints by Currier Si Ives 

E. K. Howe SC Sons, Inc., have 
iniroduced this form of rail- 
road wheel. Pneumatic casings 
roll inside steel tires 
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Charting the Course of Business . . . 



Help, not burden, recovery . . . 

•k THE greatest danger to business recovery at this time lies 
in tile legislative restrictions, existing or threatened. 

The Securities Act as it now stands on tlie statute books 
checks the normal flow of money into construction and the 
production of capital goods. 

Business asks that it be amended. 

The Stock Exchange Regulation Act would still furtlier 
impede recovery since it not merely regulates exchanges on 
which securities are bought and sold but forces all companies 
to submit to the unreasonable exaction of the bill to the point 
at which the Federal Trade C-ommission might dictate who 
could and could not be an officer and director. 

Business asks that I bat hill not be passed in its present 
form. 

Dangerous to the progress of business toward recovery is 
the Wagner bill which, as originally presented, would kill the 
company union and head off the freedom of organization 
which labor is guaranteed by the Recovery Act. 

Business asks that that bill be modified or put one side. 

Another bill bearing Senator Wagner's name uses the fed- 
eral taxing power to force employers to call uptin the several 
states to pass "unemployment insurance" measures. Unem- 
ployment reserves are being studied and considered by busi- 
ness. The method proposed is bad. 

Business asks that the Wagner "Unemploymenl Insur- 
ance" bill be nut passed. 

The Conncry bill imirosing upon industry a compulsory 
30-hour week would lay an intolerable burden ujxjn busi- 
ness. In fighting its way upward, industry has gone to great 
lengths to raise wages and to shorten working hours. It should 
not be strait-jacketed into a fixed number of hours. 

Business asks thai the W-Hour-Week bill be not passed. 

The tariff bill which permits the President to raise or 
lower tariffs within his discretion is bad Iwcausc it does not 
give the affected industry a chance to be heard and miglil 
work great harm. 

Business asks that the tariff bill should not be passed un- 
less it is so amended that hearings should be given before 
tariffs are raised or lowered. 

The revenue bill, while having many gcwd features, needs 
further consideration. The capita! gains and losses provisions 
operate unfairly since, as at present drafted, the Government 
always wins when there are gains, while the taxpayer must 
shoulder his losses with no compensation. 

Business asks that the revenue bill be altered to lessen its 
restrictive effects. 

A great danger to the country at the moment is the im- 




lieding of business recovery, a strait-jacketing of industry 
which would limit its opportunities to raise money for better- 
ments to deal freely with its workers, Business has subscribed 
loyally to codes, has put aside dividends in favor of wages, 
Now it asks freedom. 

Securities Act as a dam . . . 

+ "THE pr(x)f of the pudding is the eating," and tlie prtwf 
of the evil effect of the Securities Act in damming the flow 
of money into industry lies in the figures of registration of 
new securities since the measure went into effect. 

In the first seven months of 1933 before the Act was 
effective there were issued $314,000,000 of corporate securi- 
ties; in the five succeeding months when the Act was in effect 
there were issued but S67,000.000. 

The United States Chamber's Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Securities submits the figures which are summarized 
above and adds: 

"The statistics . . . indicate an almost complete stoppage 
of corporate financing during the last five months of 1933 as 
compared even wilh the relatively small volume of issues 
offered during the first seven months which included the 
period of uncertainty prior to and during the banking 
moratoria in February and March." 

Contrast, t<x>, the corporate issues of earlier years and 
see what the demand for new and refunding issues was. It 
is not necessary to cite the overflowing and perhaps unhealthy 
activities of 1927, '28 and "29. Take the five-year period, 1919 
to 1923 inclusive, and we find the average flotation of cor- 
porate issues was $2,880,000,000 a year. That was about 
$240,000,000 a month as against 513,000,000 a month in the 
closing days of 1933. 

Responsibility plus liability . . . 

•k WHAT is there in this new Securities Act that makes the 
investment of money so difficult? Two things: first, the liabili- 
ties placed ujxm officers, directors, underwriters and experts, 
who are employed to sell the securities — in other words 10 
borrow the money from you and me — are so great and so 
unfair that they hesitate to take the risk; second, the informa- 
tion required for the registration statements is, in the case of 
long established corporations, very difficult, very exjxinsive 
and sometimes impossible to assemble. 

Put the situation in its simplest terms: Here's a company 
of good repute which has for years made shovels. It has an 
idea for a new type of hoe and wishes to raise SlOfXOOfJ to 
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bulid a factory to make a ntw tyjx; of Inx;. It re^^^^at 
issue but if its registration statement "omitted to state a 
material fact . . . necessary to make the statements therein 
not misleading" anybxJy buying the stock may sue the issuer, 
its princi):pal officers, its directors, every participatinn under- 
writer and exix-rt who hetjx'd prc|iare the statement. A 
problem for tlie director of the shovel company if the newly 
designed Ium- isn't protitaf)le, and the buyers of new stock 
think stimethinR was omitted from the registration stalenii-nt. 

Hasty lawmaking . . . 

* IN' THE rush of Nt-w Deal legislation, it has hem diffi- 
cult to distinguish between that which was tem^xjrarily de- 
signed to check the decline and spur recovery and that which 
was planned as a iXTmanent part of our American i-conomic 
scheme. 

Speed in passing emergency measurtis was needed. There 
was no dis|x>silion on the iiart of Congress or the public to 
ask for long discussitjn. Time was a major factor. 

With such [wrmanent legislation as the Securities Act the 
case was different. It was not only the investment banker 
who was concerned; it was the business which must ask new 
cai>ital if it would grow and expand; it was the whole in- 
vesting public, which wanted fair play but which w-as hurt 
if the op[K)iiunilies to invi-st its savings were denied. 

The Securiiifs Act was asked for on March 29 by the Presi- 
dent. On the same day a measure known as the Huston 
Thompson draft was introduced and rejected. Then the 
House Committee put in a bill. Felix Frankfurter, James 
M. Landis. and Benjamin N. Cohen were among its authors. 
This bill was intntduced May 3, reported out on May 4 and 
passed on May 5, with only about four hours' debate. 

The Senate got its bill from Committee on ApvW 27 and 
passed it on May 8. Debate was about three hours, A con- 
ference report was agreed on May 22 and the measure passed 
the House that day and the Senate the next day. 

There were no public hearings on the bill as finally enacted 
and little opimrtunity was given either in committee or on 
the lloor ftjr discussion of its provisions. 

The bill should be amended but only after full and free 
discussion. 

Perhaps the public won . . . 

* FOR some days after the strike in the automobile in- 
dustry was averted, a common question was: 

"Who won the strike?" 

One man w<juld tell you that the employer won. since he 
was obliged to do no more than tibey existing law and was 
for the time at least freed ctf fear of domination by the .Ameri- 
can Federation of Labjr. 

.Another was sure the Federation won since it escaped a 
strike of uncertain popularity and obtained a reiteration 
from the Administration of the workers* right (o organize in 
any way he chose without discrimination on the part of 
the employer. 

Perhafw the true answer is that the real victor was the 

public and that neither side won. .\ny tying up of the auto- 
motive industry at a lime when production was going ahead 
in lively shajJe and customers were showing their eagerness 
to buy new cars would have been a national disaster. 

But at best it was only a preliminary skirmish in the fight 
which Llnion Labor is determined to wage to bring all work- 
ers under one banner. The Wagner bill which has been de- 
scribed as a bill to force all labor into the American Federa- 
tion furnished anoliier battleground. 

It looks at this writing (April 10) as if the Wagner Bill 
would be beaten or would pass only in a greatly altered form. 
President Harriman of the United States Chamber, in pro- 
testing against the bill, listed a number of objections. Out- 
standing is this: 
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"The bill would fend to s«'parate, rather than to bring 
together, the emjyloyer and the employee, and would enlarge, 
rather than diminish, the ix>ssibilities of labor friction." 

Complicating labor relations . . . 

■k THE labor union, in the sense of a group of men employed 
in the same craft, is threatened by modern mechanization, by 
tfie growth of great cor^xirations performing many functions. 
An old-fashioned wagon factory might employ specialists 
who were wheelwrights, body finishers, painters and stri[KTs. 
and who knew no otfier trade than their own. A union card 
might well have btrn a certificate of efl'iciency, a diploma 
that showed the passing of an ai)prentice>hip. The modern 
factory does practically all its labir by a superintended 
machine. The man on one job this week may he in another 
ne.xt. AU this has tended to im[x.'ri! the old-fashioned craft 
union and also to stimulate the growth of the aimpany union 
which brougfit together all the men in one plant. 

Discussing the Wagner hill the other day, .Arthur Y<iung. 
vice [)resident of the United States Steel Corjjoration, listed 
38 unions afTiliated with the Federation of I-abor in which 
employees of the Corporation might see-k membership. The 
list bi;gan with "Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers" 
and ended with "Telegraphers." 

Small wonder a great Corporation hesitates at being driven 
to deal with such a multiplicity iif organization and fears 
the problems involved in deciding whether a member of 
the Carpenters and Joiners or of the Sheet Metal workers 
should do a given job. 

The next big job of business . . . 

■k EVERY member of the House of I^epnesentatives and one 
out of three members of the Senate comes up tor reelretion 
this fall. Primaries for the selection of candidates are already 
under way. The eyes of members of Congress turn from 
jjending legislation to the folk back home. It is a fair guess 
that the Congress will adjourn by June 1 or soon after. By 
that time, the Securities Act may have been amended; the 
Exchange Regulation bill passed or let die; such other press- 
ing matters as the Wagner bill and tax revision will have 
been dealt with. 

The new Congri-ss will meet January 3, 193.^. It will have 
before it the question of the National Industrial Recovery 
.Act, the Administration set up under it, the codes under 
which business has been living. 

The -Act itself provides; 

"This title shall cease to be in efTect and any agencira 
estabhshed hereunder shall cease to exist at the exjiiration of 
Iwt) years after the date of enactment of this .Act." The .Act 
was passed June 13, 1933. On June 13, 1935, it ceases to 
exist; all codes drawn and approved under its terms have 
no more legal standing — unless Congress continuL-s the Act. 

What does business, vitally affected, want the Congress 
to do? Would it have the National Recovery .Administration 
continued? Would it go ahead under codes? How would it 
have the codes enforced? What measure of Ciovemment con- 
trol is needed? 

The Annual Meeting of the I'nited States Chamber of 
Commerce begins in Washington May 1. about the time this 
issue of N.\tion's Business reaches its readers. Its discus- 
sions will center around the theme of "Permanent Basis of 
Business Recovery." 

No part of that permanent basis is more imix)rtant than 
the future of NRA. The meeting should ijroduce stime lively 
discussion and perhaps some constructive action. 

Go slow, warn leaders . . . 

IF ONE were asked to name three' outstanding .American 
corporations, he might do worse than to select the Pennsyl- 
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vania Railroad, ihe Dnited Statt-s Sttri Corimnitian and 
General Molors. Each of the thrtv had sonnHliing to sny 
about the National Recovery Administration recently. In 
each case there was praise tempered with caution— which 
might be described as the general state of the business mind. 
The NRA, men feel, has on the whole done a good job, but 
fri>m now on it must proceed cautiously. 

Said Myron Taylor of Steel: "I believe that the Rrcat 
industrial movement which has been carried on through the 
NRA has been of service to the country." But, asked if a 
[x-rmanent NRA would not be a good thing for the industry, 
Mr. Taylor replied: "Emphatically no." then qualilied by 
saying "I only say this because our exficrience has not been 
sufficiently long with it." 

Alfred P, Sloan, Jr., for Genera! Motors, had this to say 
in his annual report : 

If industrial cooperation within any industry is to be permitted, 
reducing in whole or in part the competitive influence, ultimately 
atTccting the price lo the consumer, it is highly es.senlial that the 
arrangement, whatever farm it may take, should be predicated 
upon die most efficient set ol eirt-um^tances even if it means, 
through evolution, the elimination of the less cfiieient. Othervvise, 
we put a premium on inefficiency, we spread mediocrity and we 
raise the price to die consumer, with the result that there is less 
consumption of the products of industry and hence increased un- 
emplojmeni. 

Said Gen. W. W. Atterburj' of Pennsylvania; 

The original intention of the recovery program vras fine, but it 
has been carried to e.>!tremes, especially in the matter of labor re- 
lations and in the development of various NRA codes. 

And all three said business was better. 

No labor saving here . . . 

-k IN New England there's an old time business which 
thrived in the days before prohibition, was quiescent under 
the dry regime and has now blossomed into new life — 
making gin. 

In reviving it the management installed the last word in 
automatic machinery. Its product is distilled and redistilled, 
bottled and corked and labeled, boxed and made ready for 
shipment almost without human hands. 

Said a visitor to the manufacturer: "You must have laid 
off a good many men with all this ma.?niticem set-up of 
automatic machinery." 

"No." said the manufacturer. "We didn't lay off any- 
one. All the men and women displaced by machinery are now 
busy filling out forms for the Government." 

A new nuisance tax . . . 

it THE states, desperate for revenue, have gone farther and 
farther in their search for something to tax. Every state 
taxes the sale of gasoline, half the states tax all sales. 

Now a bill has slipped into Congress and through the 
Senate lo jiermit the states to levy taxes on interstate ship- 
ments. Fortunately, the bill attracted some business atten- 
tion before it got by the House, Hearings are to be held and 
the industries affected are to have their day in court. 

The only specific case alleged in the rep<5rt which shepherd- 
ed the bill through the Senate was from Louisiana. It was 
asserted that tobacco salesmen had solicited business in that 
state by offering to sell cases of cigarettes to be delivered to 
the consumer from outside the state and representing that 
such purchases would not be subject to the state sales tax. 
Hence the bill which provides that all taxes levied by any 
state upon sales may be levied upon sales of like property in 
interstate commerce. 

Many kinds of business would be seriously affected, not 
alone or chiefly by the burden of taxation. The real burden 
would be in the added cost of doing business because of the 
expense, labor and delay. Take the problems of the great 
mail-order houses sending each day thousands of packages 



of met'cMndise Info ievipfry state m tfie union. Twenty-six 
of these states have sales taxes with wide ditTerences in rales, 
in cxem[)tions, in administrative delails. It lakes nti imagina- 
tion to see how mail-order merchandising would suffer. 

Manufacturers whose method of selling is by house-lo- 
house canvass- Fuller Brush, Real Silk Hosiery are familiar 
instances would face a sitnilar problem. 

Periodical publishers will b«; gravely affected by the meas- 
ure if it should become a law. Their sales of single cojiies 
from newsstands are already taxed but their subscriiKion 
sales going through the mails are not. If this bill passes the 
House and is signed they could be. The resulting tangle 
would be terrific. 

For four years business has been fighting to keep its head 
above water. Now it sees some hope of reaching a sure fmt- 
ing. Congress could do nothing more harmful to the general 
prosperity than to impede progress through such measures 
as this. 

Localizing code administration , . . 

•k THE big problem in most codes has been lliat of local 
administration. It is one thing to draw up a national code 
for an industry; but it is another thing to obtain jjublic un- 
derstanding of that code in this and in small towns. 

It is one thing to set up a National Code Authority for 
this, that or the other code, with subordinate Authorities by 
states, regions or districts; but the ultimate test of the code 
lies in its observance in the metropolitan centers and the 
smaller towns of Pennsylvania, Kansas and Lfmisiana. 

As was said of the tariff long ago, so it may be asserted 
that the code is a local issue; and it is at that point that local 
chambers of commerce should be sharply in tiie thinking of 
government officials and officers of Code Authorities. 

From the beginning, chambers of commerce have served 
usefully in connection with the Recovery Program. Many 
of them have turned over practically their whole time and 
resources to various phases of NR.A. It is not tott much 
to say that the prompt initial acceptance and widespread 
local understanding of the Recovery Program were due to the 
action of chambers of commerce. 

Now in [iractically every community there are many Code 
Authorities, all with essentially the same purposes in view, 
all operating under the same basic law. Inevitably there is 
some duplication and much waste of time and money unless 
there is a centering of local administrative functions. 

It will be increasingly imp<jrtant that there be set up im- 
partial clearing houses and possibly centralized administra- 
tive agencies for all local code work. Not every chamber of 
commerce will be able to assume sucli work. Many, however, 
have already been serving as the working center of the whole 
local code situation. In the interest of economy and effective 
centralized administration the importance of local chambers 
of commerce as clearing houses and impartial tribunals for 
code authority problems should not be lost sight ol. 

Straws . , . 

* STEEL tonnage contracted for the second quarter of 
1934 was up 25 per cent over consumer commitments of the 
first quarter. Steel so rejjorts. 

Contracts for private construction in 37 states east of the 
Rockies were $53,(>O0,0tX), which is 52 per cent above March 
1933. .Authority, F. W. Dodge Conxiration. 

Exchange of checks in March at 165 clearing houses was 
$23.5 billions, highest since July '33. Not comparable with 
March '33 when banks were closed. 

Factory payrolls and employment in February showed 
greatest monthly advance in 15 years. February's index of 
industrial [production was nearly at the February, 1931, level. 
The Department of Commerce is the authority. 

Straws showing more favorable winds. 
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Business Conditions 
as of April 1 



BUOYANCY was pronounced in the first two weeks ol 
March; retrogression apjx-ared in the third; then there was 
a (treat surge forward. Talk of a strike in the automobile in- 
dustry was mainly responsible for the let down. With the 
strike threat averted and wa^e advances announced in that 
trade, in steel manufacturing and in stift coal mining, higher 
prices for autos and tinished steel followed. 

The feature of the month was the outburst of retail trade 
based on the early Easter. The month's ojx'rations shone by 
comparison with a year ago. Such percentages of gain have 
not been witnessed since the war. 

Farm prices were 5() per cent, and farm buying power 25 
per cent, ahead of last year. Mail order trade (jained 50 to 
perhaps 75 per cent, over March, 19:^3. Department store 
sales in some cities were estimated as 35 per cent above last 
year and gains ol 10 to 30 jxr cent in chain store sales were 
predicted. 

Stock sales saRged off as did the price averages. Bonds 
showed a slight gain but dealings were restricted. Early esti- 
mates point to a 40 per cent gain in winter wheat over 1 S33. 



Better feeling in live stock markets helps the Great 
Plains area. Drouth may give spring wheat a poor 
start in the old Northwest, Wage advances widen 
some M'hite industrial areas. High tobacco prices 
are still a spur to trade in the eastern South 
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Despite recessions in the steel and commodity price indexes in the first and last weeks of the month, the Dun & Brad- 
street Business Activity Barometer (averaged over the month) reached the highest point since August, I9J3 
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Small Business and the NRA 



By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 




Clarence Darrow (center) heads the board which will hear 



code compiaintsi and report directly to the President 

A SINGLE senator lias received 18,000 letters 
telling the troubles of small business under 
NRA. The complaints and how they are being 
met are described here 



^/WHAT is the future of little busi- 
ness in the United States? How is 
▼ it making out under the codes? 
What does it want, and why does it 
want it? 

The answers are as near as the base- 
ment tailor shop or the corner grocery, 
■dnd as various as the millions of indi- 
viduals whose fortunes are identified 
with the management of moderate 
amounts of capital, whether in Me- 
tropolis or in Prairie Center. 

Public defense of the small enterprise 
is something of an old congressional 
custom. Not infrequently the itch to sub- 
stantiate the rhetorical figure of "mono- 
poly" has moved Congress to call upon 



the Federal Trade Commission to in- 
vestigate specified compartments of the 
economic structure. The response of the 
business community to this sort of giant 
baiting had its crescendos in normal 
times. 

That the lot of the little fellow should 
be reported harder under legislation de- 
signed to bring recovery is an economic 
paradox dimensioned with an unprec- 
edented tide of protest. 

So articulate became the complaint 
against irksome conditions that the 
NRA arranged a field day for criticism. 
Indignation and information were frank- 
ly invited from minorities and small op- 
erators who felt neplected or oppressed. 



The cap slieaf of this official recogni- 
lion was accomplished through a presi- 
dential executive order establisfiing a 
national scuff ]>l:itf wiu-re kicks could be 
rejiislered quite a[Kirt from complaint 
lo tlie NR.'^. 

A Board for review 

DESIGNATED as the National Board 
of Review, and headed by Clarence 
Darrow, famed lawyer, this Board will 
rejiort its findings directly to the White 
i louse. Heii to the thousands of letters 
received by Senators Nye and Borah, 
chief protagonists in the Congress, the 
Board has been deluged with a fltxid 
of communications magnetized by the 
announcement of its protective char- 
acter. 

In addition to Mr, Darrow, the mem- 
bership of the Board, as announced by 
General Hugh S. Johnson, Recovery 
Administrator, includes: Samuel C. 
Henry, former operator of retail drug 
stores in Philadelphia and director of 
the Philadelphia Wholesale Drug Com- 
pany; Fred P. Mann, Sr., retired mer- 
chant of Devils Lake. N. D ; W. W. 
Neal. hosiery mill operator of Marion, 
N. C; John F. Sinclair, of New York, 
lawyer, economist, and former banker; 
and W. O. Thompson, 

Specifically, the duties and functions 
of the Board are, as given in its own 
lanftuage: 

1. To ascertain and report to the Prest* 
dent whether any code, or codes, of fair 
competition approved under the auUiority 
of Title 1, of Lhe National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, are designed lo promote monop- 
olies, or to eliminate or oppress small en- 
terprises, 01 operate 10 discriminate against 
them, or will permit monopolies or monop- 
olistic practices, and. If it finds in the 
affirmative, to specify in its reports where- 
in such results follow from the adoption 
and operation of any such code or codes. 

2. To recommend to lhe President such 
changes in any approved code, or codes, as, 
in the opinion of the Board, will rectify 
or eliminate such results. 

The points of view which contributed 
to the organization of this independent 
shock absorber show realistic states of 
mind in the political, economic and so- 
cial consciousness of our times. 

"Do you think the small business man 
has a future under NRA?" Mr. Darrow 
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was asked at a press conTe¥ena"; 
fore lit' took the oath of office. 

"For a while." he replied. 

"Do you think big business has had 
a change of heart since NRA began to 
oiierate?" 

"I can't see any change of heart." he 
answered. "PeopJe don't have changes 
of heart very often." 

The day before the Board's first hear- 
ing, he was asked, "Is this going to be a 
trust busting board?" 

"We're not going to do an^-thing we 
don't have to," he said. "We'll just let 
the complaints come in." 

What the NRA thought about the 
ferment among the small business men 
was put into circulaiioti through an ad- 
dress by General Johnson. Speaking to 
the Chamber of Commerce at W^orcester, 
Mass., late in January, he said: 

There has been complaint that small 
busine.'w concerns are (or may be) op- 
pressed by larjje ones. 

.Ninety per ct-ni of such complaint comes 
from esiablishmenis who say ihat they 
cannot pay decent living wages— that, to 
survive, ihey must exploit their workers. 
This Act must be executed in sympathy 
and common sense but the very fundamen- 
tal of its purpose is that a unit that cannot 
live except by exploitation shall no lon[<er 
be preserved. Hcjjional differences of iiv- 
ing costs— the highw costs in larger cities 
' exceptional cases of honest 
hardsJiip — all iJiose arc recognized. 
But the line has been drawn at 
unjustifiable exploitation and we 
shall continue to draw it. 

The other ten per cent ol com- 
plaint of oppression comes from 
the effect of price stabilization 
and other regulatory practices. 
These we shall examine with a 
microscope and stop true exploi- 
tation in its tracks. 

For this purpose- among other 
methods — the President has ap- 
proved a plan, suggested by Sena- 
tor Nye with an amendment by 
Senator Norris, to set up a Board 
to be nominated by such distin- 
guished fighters against monopoly 
as these and other Senators which 
shall have summary powers to 
receive and inquire into any com- 
plaints of such an effect of any 
code. This plan has had from its 
inception the instant and com- 
plete support of this Administra- 
tion. We are al«i setting up a divi- 
sion under Mr. Whiteside and 
Colonel Montgomery to try to re- 
lieve the intolerable credit facili- 
ties now available to the little fellow 



Borah (Idaho) ha8~c5nsistently in- 
veighed against any weakening of the 
antitrust laws. An index to his state of 
mind can be found in this characteristic 
appraisal 

.\ny scheme which does not protect the 
individual citizen from unjust charges and 
prices, which fails to insure to him 
economic justice, and which fails to give 
^.malt and independt-nt business a fair 
chance in the strugglt- for existence is a 
libel upon go\'cmment. a travesty upon 
justice, and a brutal, indefensible system, 
regardless of whether you call it new free- 
dom, old freedom, rugged individualism, 
or planned industrialism. . . . 

Senator Nye's (North Dakota) entr>' 
into the troubled conflict of Lillipul 
against Brobdingnag began with an in- 
terest in the representations of small- 
scale makers of incandescent lamps, and 
eventually expanded into representa- 
tion of all embattled indc]xndents. In 
November Senator Nye wrote General 
Johnstm that 

Tlie Independent lamp manufacturers wciu 
to NRA gladly submitting to increased op- 
erating costs in the belief that this govern- 
menial agency would afford them relief 
from the crushing grip of monopoly and en- 
able them to operate in terms of fair and 
honest competition — alter innumerable de- 
lays they are told that the monopoly group 
will not do anjlhing and Uiat they them- 




Independent lamp makers 6rst called Senator 
Nye's attention to the ills of small business 



Shortly after this public interpreta* 
tion of official pcjiicy. Colonel Mont- 
gomery, of the accounting firm of Ross 
Brothers, Lybrand & Montgomery, 
withdrew from the scene, and Leon Hen- 
derson was brought from the Russell 
Sage Foundation, A. D. Whiteside, head 
of the mercantile agency of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., re-signed a short time 
later. 

Long a foe of monopoly. Senator 



selves cannot do anything to remedy the 
abuses existing in the industry'. Is the Na- 
tional Recovery .Wministration powerless 
in such a situation or is it content to permit 
the monopolies to end the existence of small 
enterprise? 

General Johnson replied with a plan 
for providing a comi>laint board within 
the NR.A. This bo,-3rd would be manned 
with antimonojxjly members. W'ouldn't 
Senators Nye and Borah serve? Senator 
Nye retorted that if the Congress had 
W'anted a committee to represent it, it 



would have made its own appointments. 
There the issue stood for a time. Other 
Senators ttxik a hand. Before the Con- 
gress assembled, the President asked the 
Federal Trade Commission to see what 
it could work out in the way of hear- 
ing complaints, and nxrving against oi- 
fenders who ran afoul of the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts. 

High cost of living reappears 

.^LONG with the White House sponsor- 
ship, an imjx'tus which gave decisive 
movement to the administrative interest 
in behalf of small business developed in 
the price hearings staged by the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board, The audito- 
rium of the National Chamber of 
Commerce became a forum for the ven- 
tilation of complaints against the high 
altitudes achieved by quotations under 
codes. Defenders had their innings. 

Ultimate consumers were in the 
minority. In the main, the testimony 
came from representatives of industries, 
wholesalers, retailers, and purchasing 
agents of cities and institutions. A gtxid 
deal was said about arbitrary markups. 
There were strong words for ojx-n jirice 
provisions in ctxles. And basing ix>int 
systems, adding freight charges accord- 
ing to geography, drew lively tire. 

The hearings discharged heat 
and light. The three- volume 
record of the testimony jjut 
fresh ammunition in the hands 
of the senatorial shock troops. 
Fortified with the charges made 
by witnesses. Senator Nye and 
Senator Borah touched off a 
congressional salvo. The re- 
virtwrations rumbled up and 
down the country. Letters be- 
gan to pour in, many com- 
municating only praise, many 
itemizing disadvantages under 
the codes. 

General Johnson was nettled 
by all this viewing with alarm, 
lie jjointed with jyide. NRA 
had made blunOtrs, of course. 
Jt had not tried to conceal 
them. It recognized cases of 
honest hardship. It was ex- 
amining the effects of price fix- 
ing, stabilization, and other 
regulatory practices. True ex- 
ploitation would be stopped. In 
the midst of this deftnilion of 
attitudes and policies, the Federal Trade 
Commission announced that it was pre- 
pared to hear complaints. 

The correspondence of the com- 
plainants reveals something of a pattern. 
In the 18.000 letters received by Sena- 
tor Nye, hundreds of business activities 
are represented. As a fair generalization, 
excluding the fundamental belief that 
most of the woes of small business 
are chargeable to bullying by big rivals, 
the complaints allege injuries through 
f Continued on page 80} 



Piihlii- .itl(lrr«i systcmt arc U9«d nl 
iill NRA nu-i'linKS so ihfll all »hii 
conw ni.iv hi-ar, tii'm-ral Johnson 
is shoM n M ihf iiiit rophoni.'' 







UNUCNWOLib li LIN IJ 



Every incoming train |ioiir<i out a now Rroup of business men with prob- 
lems to tjke up witli NHA, PWA, CWA, AAA. die Rf'C or some other 
government ajjeney, Washin);tun Terminal oAictals estimate the increased 
lr.iffii- 4C 30 per cent 



Business Moves to Washington 



"What will Congress do about inflalian. the Spairitles 
Actj taxes?" are ijuestions which draw thousands to 
the Hill to see for themselves. This group Is waiting 
for seats in a crowded Confiressional gallery 
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Whether the business man comes to Washington or not, the facts about his business are 
quite likely documented and catalogued. These NRA workers are sorting replies to a 
questionnaire. When they finish the piles before them, two unopened mail sacks in the 
foreground will provide thein with others 
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The Congrm of Code Authorities ttroutihl the UrKcK 
<iinf;lc KrfUp to WashinKion. Mi>rp than 4,200 pertont 
look part. The Pri>\idfiit .iildrfi»4'd the eiponinif 
siort in U. A. R. Contim'nt.il H,ill, ,S<» KtcJt wan the 





demand (or tickcU that two overflow nifoiitigs hpan 
thi? addri'^s (broiJt^h Joud spL^jkiTS^ l.jtt^r &L'S)tor)$ look 
the form of group mt^L'tin^s at which business people 
were invited to criliciz* NRA 



The facilities of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce have been pressed into service 
both by business men and by the Govern- 
ment. Several industries have held their 
code meetings in its auditorium. Other 
groups, as well as individuals, have turned 
to it for information and advice 



House and Senate offices are Sited with informal discussion groups. In thisi group 
are experts who assisted in preparing technical angles of (he new tax bill 





The day's work does not end when the business man has presented his testimony 
and the public hearing is over. After that come the group meetings in offices or 
hotels where new objections are raised, compromises effected, or whole new pro- 
grams mapped to meet situations the day has developed 
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New Guvt-rniiu'iic aBi-nciLis have not been the only reason for joiirnpys to 
Waihington. CotiBrtssional henrin^j and invf siig.ition* have drawn many 
to tBslify or explain. Among thcni was Rich.ird Whitney, Stock Exchange 
president, shown levlifying before the Senate Banking Committee 



liiifiipr 




Still (alkinK bu>ine.t3 allhouijli the ses- 
sion h^s ended. Bvery hotel lobby is 
the scene of such informal conferences, 
tiiitimaies are that reftistrationt have 
increased 50 per cent 



The Agriculture Department draws its share of visitors who wish to discuss processing 
t.txes, distribution policies or farm problems. From this building the Agriculture Ad- 
justment Administration guides its program of production control 




The petroleum conference, one of 762 held so far, met in the U. S. Chamber Building. General Johnson sits on the stage, 
nesscs stand by the table. Reporters sit at the desk in front of the stage. Others present are members of iht industry 



Wit- 
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And the bigger, huskier, higher powered 
1934 Chevrolet truck is the lowest 
priced Six you can buy 



Watt'li Mill, >vben y'»u ljuy a 
truck tliis year, llial you doirt 
make [lie mistake of getting the wronj; numljer 
of cylinders. With SIX, y ou're "all set*' as far 
as eronoiii y la concerned . . . and dependaOilitw 
too . . . and long life. But with more tlian six, 
you're likely to spend much more than you 
can afford fur gas, oil and maintenance. And 
with less tlian six, you're up against the old 
problem of excessive vihration and resultant 
wear and tear. That's why the big majority 
of truck buyers, again this year, are saying 
"SIX cylinders!" And here's why they're 
adding::, in the same breath, "Chevrolet!"' In 

Cumpare Cfwirulet^s low deliivivd prices and easy 



its 19^1 trni'k Chevrolet has developed the 
six-cylinder principle to its most efficient, most 
economical point. Chevrolet gives you this 
six-cylinder economy in a hig, husky, high- 
poA^ered truck ihat^s twt a made-over passeufier 
for, but is all truck thrimgluiut! And best of all 
— Chevrolet gives it to you at the lowest price 
in the world at which you can buy a Six! Could 
you ask for anything better in a hauling unit 
than thai? Especially wiien it bears the de- 
pendable name: Cheirolet, And when it carries 
the added recommendation of being ".America's 
largesi-selling truck!" 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., IJETHDIT, MICH. 
G. M. A. C. terms, A Criwrul Moturs Value 




CHEVROLET 



SIX- 
CYLINDER 



TRUCKS 



Ulii n vixiiiu'i a Ciikvwui it Jt alt^r ftc^si' nu iiti. n NiitiMi'x BitJttttts 



No Business Can Escape Change 



A new ail inclal filler for viscous and non-viscous fluids 
can be biiill of praclically any metal 'to withstand various 
toffosive conditions!, is said lo be easily cleaned, applica- 
ble to almost any filtration job. . . . 



A new automatic separator for compressed air lines is. said to 
remove all dirt, oil, water: lo deliver only dean, dry air. Il operates 
only when air is being tised. thus minimizinR air waste. . . . 

An automatic oil reclaimer has been developed especially for 
o]3cratorii o( small fieei.* of cars. Capacity is said to be up to If 
gallons a day; output, 8f) lo 85 per cent of dirty oil. . . . 

New in lires: .\ tire of new tread design said to be both non- 
skid and noiseless; a tube which can be nm flat without beinR ml 
lo ribbons, anulher tube incorporaling new puncture sealing prin- 
ciples and liKht enough for use on 
smallest cars. . . , 



A new "break in" oil is said lo 
combine diaracteristics whicli en- 
able il lo produce a perfectly run- 
in motor, to permit higher speeds 
during breaking-in periods, . . . 

Controlled expandinji action 
adjustable to the half ihousandth 
of an inch is provided in a new 
device for accurately resi/.ins di- 
ameter of piston skirls ( to elim- 
inate slap, excessive clearance ) 

Instantaneous) concentrated 
heat flows from the nozzle of a 
new portable electric unit built 
like a hand gun. It's ottered for 
garage use in thawing radiators, 
drying plugs, etc. . . . 

Steam heat for your automobile 
is provided ihiough a new healer 
which requires only three-fourths 
of an ounce of water to operate, 
utilizes a boik-r unit mounted in 
the exhaust pipe. . . . 

A new dual jJiiipo.'.e radio op- 
crates either on household current 
or automobile battery, ft can be 
placed in front or back seat of the 
car, disconneas easily for use as a 
second set in the home. . . . 




All-year conditioned air is offered by a 
new coal unit, said to be 94 per cent effi- 
cient. Six paper. wrapped "coal sticks" are 
put in a self.feeding magazine akin to a 
revolver cylinder, last 24 to 48 hours 



THE march of new products to market, uii' 
stemmed by depression, is moving at increaif 
ing tempo as business improves. A host of new 
thin|3;s are makintr their bow and bid today 



Typewriter feeding attachments U»r use witfi continuous forms 
which both insert and remove carbon pajX'r arc now otfered. 
Tfiey're sjiid to cut carl>on paper costs, speed typing, give accurate 
registration, allow typewriters to be used as billing machines. . . . 

Greater filing speed, space, convenience are claimed in a new 
filing cabinet. Drawers have swing fronts which drop outward as 
drawers are opened, give ample space (or parting contents. . . . 



A new, washable paint for fi- 
brous or felled insulating board is 
.said lo require no sizing, to defeat 
excessive absorption. . . . 

Growth of roi producing bacteria 
is said to be retarded in a new 
inilk can having a sell-venting lid 
which allows undesirable gases to 
escape. The lid's offered for use 
i>n old cans. also. . . . 

A new coupling i* said to permit 
jiHTung of straight, plain pipe 
ttithimt grooving, threading or 
beveling. High tension strength, 
effective sealing at pressures up lo 
•l.liKK) pounds is claimed. . . . 

Activated alumina is nlTered as 
;m industrial adstirbenl. Inert, 
available in brge sizes, it is said 
completely to adsorb moisture 
from gases, liquids, .solids. . . . 

Knees are saved by a new clamp 
which allows any long wooden 
handle to be attached to an ordi- 
nary scrub brush. . . . 

A two-spccdiransmis,sUin is built 
into the pedal assembly of a new 
bicycle. .A small lever shifts gear 
instantlv. . . . 



A franieless bronze fly screen 

for double-hung windows has been developed. 5?crews at top and 
bottom secure il, tension is adjusted by devices at ihc botiom. . . . 

Sniffing dogs are said to shun shrubbery protected by a new 
compound, odor of which is offensive to canine, unnoliceable to 
human noses. It's supplied in lube form. . . . 

Marksmen are offered a new .22 target cartridge with a diarp 
shoulder bullet whicli clips sharp, clean holes in the target. . . . 

Duck pins are now being made of hollow cast aluminum. They're 
filled Willi rubber rings on head and body to deaden noise. . . . 

A new self-opening die head replaces the usual large chaser with 
carriers which take small, high-speed insert chasers. Lower costs, 
reduced set-up lime, fewer adjustments are claimed. . . . 



Standard tongue - and • groove 
wood lliiors are laid without nails 
or mastic through a new sj-stcm which utilizes metal channels laid 
o\-er the subfloor, metal clips which grip both tongtie and groove — 

A veneer dn,-er which dries the entire veneer content of the peeler 
log in one continuous strip is now available. It is said lo reduce 
wastage, permit production of veneer sheets of any size. . . . 

Now come .suspenders which do iheir duty without benefit of 
buttons. Clasps adjust lo the trousens as one's anatomy diclatcH.... 

—Paul Haywahd 

Editor's Note— Material for this page is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Business has access and from ihe How 
of business inftirmalion into our offices in VVasliington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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A well-rounded Program 

of Life Insurance provides 

future Financial Security 




IT is an encouraging sign thaf 
more men, instead of waiting 
for a Field-Man to call, ore send- 
ing for him and laying their plans 
before him. They reolize the 
necessity for having Financial 
Security Programs that will meet 
their individual requirements 
and thatcannot be endangered. 

Take your own case. How big 
an income would spell security 
for you, some time later on? 
Is there a youngster who may 
never have the proper kind of 
education unless you provide 
ways and means? A mother, a 
wife or a daughter who should 
not be left dependent? 

For instance, should anything 
happen to you, your Program 
could provide money topay your 
bills and to give your wife a 
regular income. It could furnish 
moneytoeducote your children. 



If your home is mortgaged, it 
could provide money to pay off 
that obligation. However, if you 
live the number of years which 
you con reasonably expect, 
your Life Insurance Program 
will give you a fixed income at 
an age when you may wish to 
retire and enjoy your leisure. 

Your problem may be to provide 
Financiol Security for but one 
person. Or it may be more com- 
plicated. Perhaps It should be 
designed to provide against 
several possible contingencies. 
You can have the advice and 
counsel of a Metropolitan Fleld- 
Manwho will listen while you tell 
him what you would like to do. 

The Field-Man's experience fits 
him to study your situation and 
to help you plan a Program of 
Life Insurance. Send for him or 
mail this coupon. 



Have o well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The MefropoJiton's 
contracts afford a means to 

— creoteesfofes and incomes for femi/ies 
— pay off mortgages 
— educate children 

— provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

— eslabfisf) business credits 

— -staijilize business orgon/zo/tons by 
ino'emnif/ing thsm ogainsf the loss 
o/ key-men 

— provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering occiden/, sictness, 
old oge ond death 

— provide income on occount of dis- 
abilily resulfing from persono) ac- 
cident or sicltness. 

Melfopolilan po/icies on individuai lives, 
in vorious deporfments, ronge from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, ond 
from JJ.OOO down to JJOO or fess— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 

The Metropolitan is o mufuol orgonizo- 
Uon. Its assels ore held for the benefit 
of lis policyholders, ond ony divisible 
surplus IS returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 



Metropolifan Life 
Insurance Company, 
I Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 



(N) 



Without obligotiori on 
my port, I siioll be glad 
to have you give me in- 
formation concerning on 
Insurance Program that 
will fit my needs. 



NAME 




ADDRESS 



CITY 



STATE 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT • • • ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y, 
H li.ii ziriliutt tit iir.Tiu»m.n»» lAtt IxL Co. ftfme mi-utioa .Voliun'j Biuiiiiii 



Our Itinerant Reporter Heard — 



WHITING WILLIAMS, who recently told 
his impressions of Europe in this magazine, 
has just completed an 8,000 mile trip in this 
country. Travelling by train, bus and auto, 
he visited ten large centers and as many small' 
er towns from Maine to California; addressed 
more than 10,000 persons and attended a 
half 'dozen small luncheon parties which took 
the form of "multiple interviews." 

Travelling he talked to trainmen, salesmen, 
tourists, farmers, merchants, professors, and 
bums, supplementing these interWews by care- 
ful reading of all local papers, news, comment 
and editorials 



HERE'S a quick summing up of rt'Ci-m interviews with 
editors, business men, political leaders, professors, salesmen, 
train crews, farmers, lumberjacks, *boes and bums, in the 
Middle and Far West — collected on a trip tliat took in Chi- 
cago. Omaha, Kansas City, Salt Lake, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Denver, and many smaller communities. 

If I were to tell my story in headlines it would run some- 
thing iike this; 

" Yes, Busineis is Better, But — ." 
West's Blue-Sbijls Marvel at F. R. 

"Out Most 'Populous' President is Certainly Tryiri'." 

"Bui These CWA Laborers Doti'l Labor!" 
White-Shirts, Bewildered, Worry. Wonder 

Here then is a round-up of things I s:i\v nnd thinRs I heard 
and some conclusions of my own : 

I • BUSINESS — espfciiilly retail — was everywhere 
reported better. But by a smaller and more tempo- 
rary marf^in than I had expee-ted. Merchants and 
manufacturers appeared uncertain whether improve- 
ment indicated much if any consumer buying beyond 
CWA wages, farm aUotraent checks, and such. 

"In a CCC camp lately I found lots of boys riding in 
demonstrator cars— planning to start payments on new 
or second-hand autos," 

Farmer job-pride was reported badly hurt by hog 
slaughter but this feeling was later, largely — not en- 
tirely — assuaged by allotment money. (The home- 
county politicians were evidently very neighborly in 
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choosing acres for plowing under - resulting in practi- 
cally no expectation of genuine crop curtailment. ) 

2. • The President personally was everywhere vastlv 
popular among wage-workers, salary-earners, profes- 
sional men, and merchants. 

"He's certainly tryin'." That feeling was practically 
universal. "He's sincere."— "Trying to be (air to the 
average man."— "Wonderful !" — 
"In Oklahoma anybody who criticises liim is likely to 
get his head punched!" — 

"My neighbor's wife kisses his picture every morning!" 
"The most populous President in history," a Pullman 
l)orter put in. 

"A noted columnist here in Chicago compared him — 

sarcastically - to Christ. A good jokt- -'til liundreds 

wrote him their fervent thanks!" 

"I can't understand half of what he's doin'. But Wall 

Street seems against it — so I'm for it." 

"If the bankers will knock him often enough, he'll keep 

sittin' pretty." 

"If I were as iwpular as he is, I'd be worried about 
keeping it up!" 

^ • NRA is approved in general, but specifically 

liked or disliked according to divergent local and 

individual experience. Passing observations like this 

show the drift of sentiment; 

"In my small eastern Oregon town, wcjrkers are sore at 
raised hourly rates but lowered weekly earnings and 
increased cost of living." 

"It's helped very little here amuiiKst us Chicago bar- 
bers. But I hear it helps barlx'r wages, hours and prices 
in other towns." 

"Eastern Oregon grocers Umnil it impracticabli' \'n- 
lx>dy bathers now." 

"The code's blanket features," said a member <»( Salt 
Lake's Compliance Board, "require so many local ad- 
justments that it gets more complicated every minute." 
"Since September we've sent 250 codes from San Fran- 
cisco to Washington -with no word back whatever! 
The state tried to fill in with local codes, but lack of 
funds s(X)n stopped that. Today it's nothing but con- 
fusion." 

• Local irregularities and neighborhood inefficien- 
cies of CWA and similar projects were making many 
blue-shirt workers cjuestion Washington policies. 
These workmen's opinions are typical of hundreds 
I heard in crossing the country: 

"The local CWA heads— mostly politicians— had to 
be fired because of grafting here in San Francisco," 
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are these alike? 

These shafts are idenucal in size and de* 
Ei'gn — di^er^uc as to steeL With one steely 
fiuJuies were cOBtly^lost good wdl^ — baf- 
fled engineers. Then Illinois Chrome 
NicVvl Moly was adopted upon our 
recoitiinendation. Now failures are ruxe— 
costs arc held in Une. 





One was the despair of the machine 
shop. "The toughest gear to cut I ever saw" 
said the superintendent. Tool life was so 
short that 25'"o oi the machining time was 
consumed in changing tools. The gears them- 
selves were noisy, wore badly. 

The other is the same gear, but made from a dif- 
lerent steel — S. A. E. 4615. Machining with this 
new steel is simple. There's no peeling ot the tool. 
Production is up. And the finish of the gear teeth 
is now smooth and uniform. Gears operate quietly 
— last longer. Costs are down. 

This is typical of the results of careful study of 
steels. With every change in design — with every 
change in service requirements of a part, the steel 
specifications demand analysis if costs are to be kept 
down and quality up. 

Illinois Steel Company isaiding many manufacturers 
in their selection of the right steel for the right job. 
Our metallurgists will be glad to consult with you. 



or these piston pins? 

On"^ caused trouble Lhrough Iroqut^nt failures. The olhcr, procJuced 
Ironi u diSoreiYL steel, gave consistently satit»EactoTY resuUs bec^ui^ 
it ioi)k a unilonn dejxh ol case and efieccive resistance to impact- 
there are many more! 

Many a trouble is overcome today simply by a change in steel 
specifications. We'll be glad to help you analyze your own iieed». 

illUnois Mattel CCampaitij 

208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 



ILLINOIS^-fc^ STEELS 



IVhrn rcrittiifi to luLth'Ols STEf:-l. Company picus*' nuntMti .V^jfJun'f liuiituss 



I also in Los Angdfs, Chicago and other dt 
"I'd rather bum my eats and flops than wait day after 
day for one of them start-stop CWA jobs." 
"The way these CWA park laborers take hish wages 
withiiul raisin" a hand— except to warm it by the fire, 
or mebbe blow their nose! - It's a crimel" 
"CWA's liigh pay has greatly increased desertion from 
the regular Army here — also from many regular fac- 
tory and office forces." 

"The whole country hereabouts is sore at the way the 
CCC boys bui^t into local dances, scare drivers <)ff the 
road by rough-neck truck driving, and such." 
"Safety arrangements and industrial relations features 
of CWA and CCC projects hereabouts apjsear either 
left out entirely or else dangerously skimped." 
"This city has 300 registered master jiainters. But for 
CWA master-painter jobs, applications came in from 
1,200." 

^ • I found in the West as I had in the East that 
few wage-earners arc disturbed about our financial 
policy OP the federal dett and taxation problem. It 
does not touch the worker closely- He rarely asks 
"Where's the money coming from?" Thtse three state- 
meats reflect his attitude: 

"All 1 bother about is to gel my (railway) pay check 
and pay bills. This 59 cent dollar is O.K. by me as 
long as it buys me a dollars worth of eats." 
"I reckon," said an Arkansas small towner, "the money 
11 have to come from them that's got it— the big Wall 
Streeters." 

"I'm afraid," said an exceptional laborer, "that even if 
the Big Fellows pay it in the first place, it will s(xmer 
or later have to come out of all of us. I don't know just 
how." 

6 • As compared with Manhattan, the West gen- 
erally 

a. Apijears less hit by Depression— "It's always late 
here — but so's the pick-up. Anyway, we're less in- 
dustrial — and fmancial." 

b. Worries less about war in Europe but more about 
war twi.xt Japan and Russia, Most of all about 
the way, since Russian recognition, more Russian 
ships unload lumber at American docks while the 
Northwest's saw-mills, under NR.\, close down or 
cut hours. 

c. More interested in new Federal Camps for Tran- 
sients, I Cross-country side-door Pullmans now show 
few 'bo passengers. ) 

d. Suffers greater perplexity and confusion as to how 
to control liquor. 

e. Exhibits more favor for Hitler's sterilizing the unfit. 
California's total to date. 8,500, is more than the 
total in all the other 26 states which are experiment- 
ing witl) it. 

f. Rejoices over dearer gold and silver, frets over 
neglected beet sugar. 

g. Is considerably less Socialistic — less scared at 
"rugged individualism." Professors and other in- 
tellectuals desire better distribution of national in- 
come but arc not sure that higher wages, shorter 
hours, will end Depression. 
They absorb every news tid-bit about "brain-trust- 
ers" but question their i^racticality, 
"Reds here in Kansas? Yes, but pretty mild. Their 



chief demand of the town's state congressman was, 
recently: 'Wm mustn't hire your wife and rela- 
tives.' " 

With typical pioneering spirit. Western railroads 
(and Pullman 1 have, since Dcrcember, increased 
business by kwering rates '^0-45 \yex cent. 
Eight Oregon chickens lately st)ld to Japan for 
S3,80O. That's how one farm-college individualist 
fights Depression, lie sells individual eggs, each 
numbered and accomi>anied by a 3(J0-egg jwr-year 
pedigree back six gt-nerationsl 
h. Reads as much material from Washington as the 
East, jK-rhaps more. 

"Pennsylvania .\venue," say the editors, "is now 
our City Hall 'beat'." But the West -the far West 
—listens to fewer radio discussions than the East. 
Even Father Coughlin is little known. One reason 
is that time periods of national broadcasts are evi- 
dently chosen mainly to suit eastern preference and 
miss western convenience. Grand Ojiera at 1 :40 on 
Broadway gets few liearers in Ltw Angeles at 10:40 
A.M. Radio's "instantaneous, nation-wide audience" 
<.KCurs f(jir few except the President. ( Dcs Moines 
is making history with its eastern-llnanced try-out 
of numerous city-wide forums on national and in- 
ternational issues.) 

y • We.st'.s more important busine.ss heads regis- 
tered but little unfriendliness to President Roosevelt. 
But since the sudden, to them unexplained, stop- 
page of airmail, they (i) criticize much more freely 
certain of his plans; (a) wonder whether party, 
rather than national, advantage is not now being 
more frankly sought; (3; register wide-spread, seri- 
ous bewilderment and lack of long-term confidence. 
Typical sentiments are these: 

"As long as the Government starts talking again about 
big esi>end!tures and bigger credit-demands the very 
next day after it has floated a lot of bonds, hfiw can 
Industry make plans for as much as six months?" 
"How can CW.A. or its substitutes be stopped without 
revolution — or be amtinued without inflation?" 
"How can we raise long-term funds for producing capi- 
tal or durable goods when no investor can guess what 
kind of dollars he'll get back?" 
"Industry will lie blamed for not taking up the slack 
this sirring. But we don't believe we've been given 
proper chance by govenimental pump primers who 
seem to consider all jiump ojK-rators crooks." 
"Yes, the President himself seems for reasonable 
profits. But how can anytxxiy be sure that Tugwell 
won't tomorrow or next day ixtrsuadc him that all 
profits ate wicked?" 

"It wouldn't surprise me if Tugwell were purposely 
bringing private business to such a state that the coun- 
try will vote to dispense with it entirely," 
"The .Administration is splitting the country in two, 
driving a wedge not simjily between Finance and .^nli- 
Finance, but, worse, between Business and Anti-Busi- 
ness. When anybody asks for a reasonable profit he's 
likely to he called a 'money-changer'." 

"I'm willing to work for the Government, provided it 
will guarantee our Saturday night \yay roll." 
"The bank collapse, I'm thinking, was caused by a 
Congress flagrantly unwilling, before election and for 
jKilitical purposes, to play ball; also after election, by 
f Continued on piige 9S} 
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COSTS DROP/ 



Goodrich Invention 
Saves Waste Caused by 
"Failure Zone" Blow-outs 



eUERY SIOEWALL CREAK STOPPeO 
WHERE TRIPLe PROTECTION BEGAN 




THE FAILURE ZONE-where 80^ of ptc- 
muiure truck tire fjilufcs start— cost^ truck 
owners i3itliiutt>i of tluUart* 



Coodrtch built !^t>ccial tires* balf uf each with ottJinar>' coji!^tructittn, hi^lf ^^ich Ttjpli; Pro« 
tectitm, Every [ire v.-ii^ run uaul ic fjilej, £very tire fuited m ilie half tnadc the urdicijrv way. 



ROAD TESTS PROVE TRIPLE PROTECTION 
CHECKS m OF PREMATURE FAILURES 



The commonest causfs of premature 
truck tire failures have beeo sidewall 
breaks. That was the problem that facetl 
truck owners .. .Until Goodrich startled 
tire users — and tire men everywhere — 
with Triple Protection against failures at 
that point. And Goodrich ba^ proved the 
value of Triple Protection, not only in 
the laboratory, but on the road, Goodrich 
proved Triple Protection with tests that 
could not be faked! 



Many tires were built, half of each tire 
with ordinary construction, half with 
Triple Protection. Mounted on heavily 
overloaded trucks, th*;sc tires were given 
the ride of their lives . . , Day after 
day over rough, bumpy roads . . , hun- 
dreds of miles . . . thousands. Then the 
first blowout! 

Every tire was run until it failed. Every 
lire failed in the sidewall. Every tire 
failed in the half made the ordinary way. 




IPIYFIEX— ij a ntw tough, 
sturdy rubber mateiiaJ. Every 
Silvertowo truck tire has a 
layer of Plyflex ptutecting 
[he sidewall, Ic bears the brum 
of the strains caused by the tire 
Eexiof several hui^dred liincs a 
minute. It diittibutes the stres- 
ses throughout tbe carcass. It 
prevents local weakness. 



2PLY-iOCK-Tbe short 
trouble-caustng plies in 
ordinary tirts ofiun tear 
loose just above the bead. 
A direct result of stresses 
concentrating at this one weak 
pniar. In Siivertowns. the plies 
are "locked" about the beads- 
anchored in place. The tapered 
ply ends are floated in rubber. 
This 19 PLV-LOCK. 



3FULI-FIOAT1NG CORD— 
100*^ floated - in -rubber 
curd fabric IS used in the 
new Silveftowns . . , Each 
cord is surrounded by rub- 
ber. With ordinary cross-woven 
fabric, when the cords couch 
each othcr.they rub~|iel hot- 
break. In Silverrowns there are 
no cross cords. No friction . . . 
Fabric weart /ctrr^er. 



Every break stopped where Triple Protect 
tion began. 

Get Triple Protection Free 

Now Goodrich offers Triple Protection at 
the "Failure Zone." This great invention 
costs you nothing. It is free. A Goodrich 
Triple Protected Silvertown costs no more 
than any standard truck tire. 

And you do save money with this different 
kind of tite. You forget unnecessary sidewall 
failures — avoid delays and accidents. Cut 
repair bills. Save time. 

Read the simple 1-2-3 story of Triple Pro- 
tection at the left. Ask any Goodrich truck 
tire dealer to show you this new tire and 
the convincing demonstration of Triple 
Protection. 



f lEEt tafetv Manual-This 43- 

page book tells ho w to prevent 
accidents-'save money->build 
goodwill faryourfleet-..How 
to organize tbc Silvertown 
Safety Award Pljti— Bet free 
awards for your drivers, . .The 
book will be sent without 
obligation to any fleet owner. 
Write Dept. T-as. The B. F, 
Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, 




GoodricliTJ^P^ft^ Silyertowns 




FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 



ll'lsrit huyirtir Goodbich Tihf*: pU'd'tc tnention Nulhn's Businrss 



The A. F. of L. and the NRA 



By PHELPS ADAMS Washington Correspondent, the New York 5»« 



>V/f.ncompassed 

111 the |)iiilos(jpiiy of 
William Gretn is an 
alxjunding faith in thru: 
words and a dream. The 
words are those em- 
blai:<jned on the shield of 
the American Federation 
of Labor over whose fast- 
expanding fortunes he pre- 
sides: Labor atimia vimit. 
The dream is of the day 
when every worker in ev- 
ery industrial held will 
carry a union card in the 
jxjcket of liis overalls. 

That dream of regiment- 
ing 20.0(X>.O0fJ men under 
a single standard and weld- 
injj ihem in the flame of a 
common cause into a uni- 
fied and irresistible force 
might, to any other man, 
always have remained a 
dream, but to Mr. Green 
it has become a goal to- 
ward which he has reso- 
lutely set his face. 

In the attainment of 
that goal the men wlio 
look to him for leadership 
must at times with Spar- 
tan coviraije toss their tocjls 
aside and leave their jobs 
in a land where eleven mil- 
lions of their brothers look 
hungrily for work. Indus- 
tries which have struggled 
against the current of de- 
pression for four years 
may be paralyzed and 
swept away; the entire re- 
covery program of the 
President may be threat- 
ened wilh destruction, but 
the American Federation 
of Labor thrives and grows 
with such astonishing rapidity that, if 
continued at the present rate, the next 
ten years would see the propliecy of 
those three words fulftllcd and the 
dream transformed into reality. 

Two great forces are driving the Fed- 
eration toward its goal. One is the be- 
nignly determined IVIr. Green who four 
years ago was awarded the gold medal 
of honor of the R(.K>sevelt Memorial As- 
sociatitm for liis distinguished service in 




Mr. Green lost no time in prodainiing NIRA a 
Magna Charta of labor's rights 

TWICE in the past year we have present' 
ed the views of Mr. William Green describ- 
ing the policy and prot!;ram of the A. F. of L. 
Herewith a third article on the Federation 
by a competent observer 



promoting industrial peace. The other 
is the National Industrial Recovery .Act. 

However much or little the National 
Industrial Recovery Act may do for in- 
dustry, for business and for the lab<jrer. 
Jet the historians of the future, before 
they jiasa judgment upon it, take due 
note of the fact that it lias brought pros- 
perity and jxiwer in unprecedented 
abundance lo the American Federation 
of Latxir. 



Nine months ago that 
organization, like the in- 
dustries against which it 
pitted its strength, was 
stru.ggling to keej) its head 
above water. Its power an<l 
its prestige were deJinilely 
in a decline, and it seemed 
doomed, at best, to occupy 
a }x)sition of mediocrity in 
the industrial order tli.it 
then iirevailed. 

Grew during war 



FROM its early, and vir- 
tually negligible, beginning 
at the close of the last cen- 
tury, it had built itself up 
by 1914 to an organization 
embracing 2,0(X),UUl) meni- 
lx;rs. Then just as it seem- 
ed to have attained its full 
growth, the war intervened 
and the Government came 
to its aid. 

Th<ise were great days 
ft>r labor. The demand for 
men vastly exceeded the 
s u p p I y. Manufacturers, 
crowding their plants to 
cai)acity. were vying with 
each other to get skilled 
workers. Men with experi- 
ence could demand any 
reasonable price for their 
services and get it. If they 
were organized, and could 
threaten to strike, however, 
they could get w'ages far 
beyond their wildest 
dreams. 

When the United States 
entered the war the Presi- 
dent, seeking to eliminate 
threatening striki'S or lock- 
outs, established the War 
Labor Board to settle all disputes. Un- 
der the ixilicies adopted by this B<.iard. 
labor won legal rights and advantages 
that it had never before enjoyed. The 
right of lalx)r to organize and to bargain 
collectively through representatives of 
its own choosing was aflirmed by the 
War Labor Board and emjiloyers were 
estopped from abridging or interfering 
with that right. 
Emjiloyers, morajver, were warned 
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STRAIGHT EIGHT POWER anJ 
SMOOTHNESS Ato^iJ 715' 




The road mav be roiijih to conventional 
cars, hut your PoiUiac Eight levels it 
out to a i^iiiooth anil easy ride. Knee- 
Action Wheel springing uhsorbs the 
jolts antl jars . . . iiives new nnidahility. 
Arltl to (//fs coinlort llie utiexeelled 
smuolhnvjui of Pontiac'w inairnific-ent 



SFith bumi*rr*^ wfttirr rj'rei. m^oi tirv ct»vr*t tirr ttA'tih^ ^jirinfi cm^r^, 
ffntipr u^i\, tin' rurrtiT^, trutik rmk tintlrj,!/*! ii'hrrt, ittr li^l jtiiiv tt 
$77SiO aiitlitiuiml, fitiir* uf t^lh^r irMtirti ut t'untim; MtiliiKUn, 
$7fS anil ajJ. Pijiitiac is a G^twrttl j^firiur* I i^nf. 



Straight Eight engine . . . the luxury ot 
finer Fisiher bodies with their No Draft 
ventilation . . . the impressive bignesa 
and beauty that distinguish Pontiac 
. . . and you have everytkhifi tliat makes 
fur traveiy<rs; class. Yet . . . for all thi^, 
the price is a very feM dollar^ morel 

PONTIAC 

(:t:r a i>o.\TiAC i n-.irr run )i>i n ^fo\^^■ 



H'liftt viiiliui/ a PaxtiAC dtaUr ftaur mention XalioH'j Bmim/ii 
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not to discharge any man for member- 
ship m a Iradt union or for IfKitimate 
tradf-union activities. 

With complete impartiality, however, 
the law gave corresixjnding advantages 
to employers who were also Rranted the 
right to bargain collectively without in- 
terference from the workers, while the 
unions were enjoined from using coercive 
measures ol any kind in organizing. 

Labor Board has strong hand 

AS for the "closed shop" and "open 
shop" controversy, the slalt4i quo exist- 
ing at the time the War Labor Board 
was created was to be maintained in 
each shop. 

Under this arrangement, disputes 
were numerous but the Board ruled with 
an iron hand. Althoui;!i it had no legal 
ixjwer lo enforce its awards, it was defied 
in only three instances. Once the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company refused 
to obey its dictum, and Congress legis- 
lated quickly to seize tlte telegraph lines 
and turn Diem over to thi.' Post Ollke 
Department. Once the Smith & Wesson 
Company decided that it would dis- 
criminate against union employees in 
defiance of an order of the Labor Board. 
The President by exi-cutive order seized 
its plant a few days later. 

Again some (WM) workers in Bridge- 
fKtrt, CtJiin., walked out on strike Ix'cause 
they were dissatisfied with an award of 
the Board, The President wrote them a 
letter warning them that if they per- 
sisted in their strike they would be 
barred for one year from obtaining work 
in war hiduslries and that the draft 
_boards would be instructed to reject any 
~"' im of exemption based on their al- 



leged usefulness in war production. 
They voted to go back to woi k the next 
day. 

Under this system, industry prospered 
and the American Federation of Labor 
thrived furiously, its memlx-rsliip climb- 
ing to a peak of slightly more than -1.- 
(Min.fW) in 1920. Then the reaction set in. 

The war ended, the Labor Board was 
dissolved, and the Government ceased 
to function as an umpire in labor dis- 
putes. The tills of industry as well as 
those of labor unions were full lo over- 
flowing. Labor had the money to finance 
its strikis, and industry could afford to 
indulge in the luxury of lockouts. 

When the smoke of the battles had 
cleared away, the A. F. of L. t(H)k stock 
of its position and discovered that it had 
lost a million members. From that day 
forward ii fought to hold its own. Even 
through the halcyon days of the bcxjm 
and up lo the crash in 1929, it struggled 
without success to record an ajipreciable 
gain in its membership, its revenue's and 
its [xiwer. 

Then came the depression which 
somehow failed lo mark the Federation 
as a thing apart from any other busi- 
ness organization. Its membership rolls 
dwindled as its members defaulted in 
the payment of dues. Another million 
workers deserted its standard, and last 
June the A. F. of L. stood almost exactly 
where it had been 20 years bt;fore. 

Us finances had suffered proiior- 
tionalely. Although the salaries of Wil- 
liam Green and Frank Morrison, Sec- 
retary of the organization, are hsed by 
its constitution at S12,IK)0 and S10,0(X) 
respectively, both of these gentlemen 
had taken cuts. The pay envelo[ws of 
the oHice workers became corresponding- 
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Mr. Green and John W. Lewis present labor's side of the auto- 
mobile case before the National Labor Board 



ly lighter. More serious, however, was 
the necessity of reducing the amount 
paid lo organizers to bring new mem- 
bers into the fold, while the sums that 
could be s|Knt in influencing legislation 
were similarly limited. 

Stiund business jjrinciplcs compelled 
curtailments all along the line, but Mr. 
Green refused steadfastly to dejiart from 
those principles. At the end of the fiscal 
year of the Federation. August 31 last, 
the Treasury showed a profit of S33.<XW. 

What the future of the A. F. of L 
would have In en had the National In 
dustrial Recovery Act not bi>i'n passed 
it is imfjossible lo say. but the outlook 
was black indeed. The passage of that 
Act however gave Mr. tlreen the lever 
that he needed in prj-ing his organization 
out of the quicksands into which it was 
sinking. 

He had labjred assiduously to have 
the famous "S<'ction 7a" inserted in that 
Act, preventing employers from forcing 
their men lo join company unions, 
granting employees the right to organize 
in their own way, and enjoining capital 
from discriminating against, or interfer- 
ing with, labor. 

Labor had the advantage 

AT best this section was a one-sided 
affair. It conferred no rights whatever 
ujxin employers. They were barred from 
oiKTaling a dosed company-union shop, 
but labor was not barred — s^> the Na- 
tional Labor B<jard has ruled— from en- 
tering into contracts for closed A. F. of 
L. union shops. Employers could not 
coerce their employees, but employees 
were not barred from using cix-rcivc 
methods. Discrimination against union 
men was forbidden but — again under 
decisions of the Labor Board— dis- 
crimination against non-union men was 
not. Labir, in short, was sitting on top 
of the world and it was impatient to 
seize the advantages which the law con- 
ferred U[X)n it. 

I'nder the circumstances, Mr, Green 
lost no time in proclaiming this Act a 
Magna Charta of labor's rights. In 
sialemenls that flooded forth from 
A. F. of L. headquarters in Washington, 
and in spi*ches, he skillfully gave the 
im(iression that the new law benefitled 
labor only if lalxjr afliliated itself with 
the American Federation. 

In a letter addressed to "Wage Earn- 
ers and Salaried Workers Everywhere" 
— a letter incidentally that was sent out 
the day the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act was signed — he said: 

The National Indusirial KECovcrj" Act 
will mean much to you and your (amilies 
if you organize into bona fide trade unions. 

IT W1I.I. ME,\N LITTLE IF YOV FAIL TO DO SO. 

S(j thoroughly did he accomplish his 
task that many workers thought the 
new law compelled them lo join a union; 
( Continued on page 72) 



Meals 

by the 

Truckload 

to Patients 
by the Thousands! 




MR. EDWIN BERGSTROM 

Evecutive head of the Allicil Architects' Associaliiin, Los An- 
geles, t^alifornia. explains how metal helps to smooth a ibree- 
timcs-s-day traffic prohk-m in the world's larjiest county hospital. 



• 

10S ANGELES is proud of its 
J Ckjunty Hospital . . . the larg- 
est of its type in the world. 

"Imagine 5400 patients, all to be 
fed at the same time — mealtime 
could easily take on the proportions 
of a major traffic tie-up. 

"But modern equipment prevents 
food service from becoming a prob- 
lem. For while there are eight diet 
kitchens (and seven cafeterias fur 
nurses and staff employees), most 
of the patients are fed from the main 
kitchen. Their meals are served 
right at the bedside, piping hot 
from Mone! Metal food trucks. 

"In each of the 16 kitchens, in 
all the serving pantries, in hake- 
shops, at every turn you find Monel 
Metal food service equipment. 

"Every department of the hos- 
pital is outfitted with equipment 
equally modern... opera ting rooms, 
sterilizing bays and even the Iaundr>'. 

"Our experience with Monel Metal 
is that it is tough and strong, it does 
not corrode or rust even after long 
contact with hospit;d solutions. It is 
easily cleaned and easily kept clean, 
and years of the hardest kind of use 
leave it as bright and shming as the 
day it was first put in." 

it a 

Call the roll of every one of the big 
modern hospitals; almost without ex- 
ception you find them using Monel 
Metal from roof to subcellar. The same 
is true of the newer and better hotels. 



Monel Metal to an almost equal de- 
gree is standard equipment in all the 
better laundries. It is widely used in 
dychouses, chemical plants, packing 
houses, canneries, and wherever wear 
is hard or corrosion likely. Wherever 
rust is a threat to costly equipment. 
Wherever purity of product must be 
protected from contamination. 

Your own kitchen duplicates these 
conditions. And Monel Metal demon- 



strates convincingly all its qualities: 
as sink, cabinet top, table, range top, 
refrigerator, and kitchen tools. It dem- 
onstrates, too, its beauty, which gives 
many a piece of ordinary equipment 
an extraordinary sales appeal. 

What of your business? Your in- 
dustry? How is Monel Metal used 
there? We have the answer waitmg 
for you. Just let us know which field 
you're interested in. 



TItP. INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

^ l^' W Monel Metal 



IVhru zvntinn in The t 



io\ti. NtrKix Co., Inc. pWaJC mrntiim Xatitiii's iiMnn.i.t 



J^eiv Ideas in Sellin 



or 



NOVELTY has its value in the selling field 
no less than elsewhere. The fresh approach, 
the new appeal often find echo in the merry 
whir of the cash 



register 



TOl'KS by Train" are being offered 
• !x by British railroads. 

T I rav el by train, make the 

cais tin:. ihroughout the tour. 

TravclIinK's done mostly at night, the lour- 
isis visiting points of local interest by day. 
They receive regular deliverict of mail and 
newspapers, have facilities (or telephoning 
and telegraphing aboard. 

Service sales aid. Anio dealers are offered 
a new repair -order system as a means of in- 
crtasinu sales in service departments. A 
lisht. portable autographic register is used 
to record the cuslomer's repair order in 
triplicate, the forms also providing spaces 
for entering a dale for a follow-up 
inquiry for further servicing, rec- 
ommending additional repairs 
that should be made, recordinc 
any leads for new-car sales which 
the customer iriay supply. 

Greatest shon. An electrical 
goods manufacturer fias a travel- 
ling electrical circus touring deal- 
ers' stores in ihc East, exhibiting 
such novelties as "Cy Clops," a 
one-eyed electrical fireman which 
spots a fire, then puts it out; a 
small auto which obeys spoken 
commands; an electrical man, etc. 
Truck and trailer, equipped with 
loud-speakers, carry the exhibit 
between towns, stage morning 
parades to announce afternoon 
and evening shows. Dealers fi- 
nance the exhibit, find it builds 
store trartic in off-season periods. 

Tenifiting trade. Several ■ :i ! 
ern (mid chains arc inert . 
.store traffic through a plan uiidn 
which housewives are invited li> 
call daily at their neighborhood 
store for 30 consecutive days, arc 
given .sets of drinking glas,ses and 
pitcher for doing so. The house- 
wife is not required to buy any- 
thing, merely to present an at- 
tendance card whidi the store manager 
stamps. 

Design for loafing. The "new leisure" 
under .VR.^ has been capitalized by a New 
York department store through a three- 
weeks "Hobby Show." More than 50 booths 
offered more tlian 50 suggestions for im- 
proving idle hours. They ranged from bob 
sledding to soap sculpture. 



Visual proof. A 
graph album on 
of a New Jersey 
tackle sales; it's \ t\ . 



leather-covered photo- 
• ' ' ■ • ' k\K counter 
■ilore aids 
■ I, ......... by our nts- 

tomers with our tackle." contains photos of 
big ones that didn't get away. 



Premiums. A Da>-ton hardware merchant 
prutmiie-. spring garden lt»ol sales by emu- 
lating the practice ol congressmen of yester- 
year; he offers aistomers free packets of 
flower seeds. . . . Dress labric . 
sales are promoted by a Texas ■ 
store through a S2.5 monthly piuc i.>; itn 
best dress made from fabrics purchased 
during the month. 




Varied backgrounds for show-windows 
can be formed with these newly patented, 
moveable panels hung from the ceiling 



A^t'jf in packaging. Onion sets are packed 
in one-jxnind, tran.sparent-celluk)se pack- 
ages by an Illinois company. . . . Spots of 
aluminum foil are now being placed in beer- 
bottle caps to eliminate corky taste. . , . 
Tea is being vacuum-packed in glass con- 
tainers by a Texas company. . . . Business 
cards are packed in vest-pockct-sized card- 
board packets — 25 to the packet- by one 
printing company; handy, neat, the packets 



and wastage of cards. ... A 
li > I name) is bcmg offered m a can 
which permits the content* to be stirred 
before the can is opened. 

Selling climate. "Temperature of Miami 
Beach is . . .; Wind Velocity »s . . ." reads 

a •■">-. --1 ^? : \'.- >xh iFla.) Cii.-- ■ ..f 
t . blanks . a 

:i' . 1)1 the tim. ..; .^-...nn. 

Cooperative construction. An architect, 
a himber dt-ak-r, a building supplies dealer, 
a contractor, a sub division owner, a steel 
man and the inventor ol a new low-cost 
home construction nn ' ' 'Mating 
in building a "subsist ■ Mid- 

dlelown, O. Ox ■; >■ |jay 

and profit for il. rn the 

house is sold, thii~ t,iniiii i :niding 
of profit and furlhif red'; .if the 

;ilready low due tn Un. ii>n-lrui"lioti 
il which combines use of steel, wood 
.11. U (.uncretc. 

Tuo birds. Monogrumming is being ac- 
tively promoted by a Ni-w York 
store, the service bein 
a wide range of nu 
..!iitr,inum ware, baifi mats, 
K.iii.ix rs, shower curtains, liqueur 
sets, cocktail shakers, linen.s, 
towels, etc. It adds nistomer in- 
terest and, ctiualiy important, 
eliminates returned goods, cu'*- 
tomers being informed that the 
monogrammed goods ;it. umii rr- 
lurnablc. 

Odd lots. Declining per capita 
lluui consuniption (about 223 
pounds in ISXJO; 163 today) is 
being fought by a large milling 
company through a national 
bread advertising campaign. . . . 
.•\ .\ew York liquor store rents 
storage siMce, thus permits apart- 
ment dwellers to build up cellars. 
... A "What's New Corner" prc- 
x-ides a Philadelphia department 
store with a profitable selling cen- 
ter for smart new items. ... A 
national food chain offers aid to 
church-supper organizers through 
menus and market lists for feed- 
ing Miy, 200 or more persons. . . . 
A Utah sugar company acquaints 
consumers with its packaged 
sugar by giving miniature bags 
as .samples. . . . Testimonials from 
prominent citizens, photographs of rooms 
from their homes were used by a St. Louis 
store to promote its decorating and furni- 
ture departments. . . . Liquor stores are now 
offered gummtd papi-r parcel -scaling tape 
imprinted with cocktail recipes as well as 
the store name. 

— Paul H. Haywaho 
Editcik's Note Further information on 
any ol these items can be had by writing us. 
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TltHi'- THIS FIRM 



BUYS 



33'nEW INTERNATIONALS 




Away back in 1916,GustavPapen(lick, 

of I lit- Pujjcndick Bakery Cauipauy, 
St. Louis, put a fleet of Internalion- 
aU on hia routes. It was a brilUanl 
move, destined to have a profound 
effect on hia daily business and the 
degree of hia success and profit. He 
did not know it then, but he came 
to know it intimateh throujjh 1917, 
1918. 1919, 1920, 15121, 1922, 1923, 
1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 
1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933. For 17 
year9 these trUL-ks were on the job. In 
the meantime other makes of trucks 
were purchased, and weijihed in ihe 
balance of performance. Other Inter- 
nationals, too, were housrhl. 



• In 1916 Interna tian.'il 
Harvc5ti!r wiiia building 
lofig-livtd trucks, Tod,iy 
Vi'C build them vastly 
hettur, not only abreast 
[if the industry but pio- 
neering in many princi- 
ples of QUALITY. 



Now, the sequel. Hie Paj>t>n- 

dick Bakery Company has 
atandartlizcd on Internation- 
als, replacing all its trucks 
with the fine modern fleet 
of 33 Internationals shown 
above. The Papendick ex- 
perience offers YOU a con- 
vincing recommendation 
of OivE superior make of 

Imck — INTERNATIONAL. 



• InliTnational Quality U availubk- loduy at 
amaziriply LOWrRiCE. Efficipiit production 
on 3 large srale now enables you, for example, 
to liiiy ttie Inlernatiunal 6-eylin- ^% Ml 
tier 1 V»loo MoJel 11-3 chassis for ^jSy^^J 

• The iji-ton Model D-l.ficen in the center of the 
lo^er illuislratiau uhtive, carries a eba^^i^ j^riee 
of 8360. You may have it 
complete wilh piek-up 
lioily lis iliinvti for 

OWNERS AND DRIVIRS: 





insrt tMitri} iui [nti*rrat1i>nrtl un'^ 
Ifint rruture, Thry n-tBrd valvt 
««ac bumlrff. onidno »-[Tlt-liffirv' 
{ft rutnincid. anil thv vbIvvi lul- 



• fin ptaetatii4 Cj/tindrrB wm ve e s - 
pfl list P f rt.*buH n bpor re p EjiCf tru'ftf 

fratar? of ^* ■• in.. 

loi>ir bwn ■ : ■ til 

litt«rTtuIui'rjHi I r . . • . 



Do we build our trucks too well? 

Is it good business to make 
a [irodinl — a truck product 
— ihat will last for 17 years? Sonic 
would say No, but not the experi- 
enced users of our truck--*! And 
not InLcrnatiunal Harvester. 
To build to the limit of engi- 
neering and manufacturinE 
skill and ituality is our stead- 
fast aim. And it does pay! It 
pays International Harvester 
in reptitation and new busi- 
ness. It jiays in our record of 
sales — rising irresistibly vcar 
by ycar.advancini; aliead of the 
field through the years of de- 



»500 

witb panel bod^.S^^O 




pression, 
years of 
close buy- 
ing forced 
by economy. 
Wise truck buyers have learned to 
judge trucks not by first ct>si but by 
performance, dependable senice, 
and low-cost operation. 

See the near-liy branch or dealer 
for dcmonslralion of any Interna- 
lional model, ' j-ion to 7'-2-lon. 

Intern.\tional Harvester Company 

*06 S. Michisan Ave. OF AMERICA Cliititto, III. 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



irjting an IwmmAnogAl. Taucii Dialei ttme meiUuin Natian't Bmintii 
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A 

Continuous 

Record is 
Your Greatest 
Safeg'uard 

There is no substitute for d watchman equipped 
with an aecufijie cording watchman's clock 
to protect your plant from the hazard of fire 
during the slow, dark hours ol night. Long be- 
fore the firemen can arrive, the watchman on 
his tour of dut/, should be at>lc to detect the 
fidme and put it out. The unalterable record 
from his clock, before you each day, shows 
that he is making his rounds regular!/. 

The Detex Newman (illustrated) is the finest 
key registering v/alchman's clock. The move- 
ment is specially designed for watch service. 
The heavy aluminum case cannot be opened 
without the exact time of its opening and clos- 
ing being punched in the paper dial. 

Each Newman ctock and set of keys has a 
definite combination Only these keys will 
make a record on the paper dial. Up to £0 
stations may be recorded in a straight line on 
the dial. 30 stations is the recommended limit. 

The Newman is made by a manufacturer with 
over 60 years of experience in making standard 
watch service equipment. More than 50,000 
Dciex systems are in service. 

Replace your worn-out watchman's clotks 
with these standard, accurate Detex Newman 
Walchclocks. Full information will be gladly 
sent on request 



# L<»ok lor the ncjrcjt Dctex Dc4lcr m the cUs^l* 
htd section of vc^ur lo<4iJ tclfpiionc directory under 
"**tchnien'i Time Cloctrs." Reore^ent jti^es ire 
lacdtedindllprincipdictlies.CompletEinlormjiionon 
request- Approved by the Underwriters' Lisbo^dtoricf, 
Inc., 4nd the TdCtory Mutgjls Ldboriitory, 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

4 1 S 1 vent wosiJ Ave.,CI)lcd90,IIL Z9Be«h5L, Boston 
m^Mitk Su. N.y. Roam 800. lid Monettd St, Atldntd 




Business' Views on Tariffs 



WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 

HEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATIIOI. 



"^/oF THREE basic changes in the 
.'Administration's new tariff bill 
recommended by the U. S. Cham- 
bt^r, one was incor(X)rated in the amend- 
ed bill as reported by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Tlie Chamber's position on tariff mat- 
ters was explained to the Qmimittee by 
James \. Farrell, chairman of the 
Chamber's Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment Committee. 

Mr. Karrell, on behalf of the Cham- 
ber, commended the genera! principle ol 
reciprocal negotiations within limits 
clearly delined by Congress, but ptjinied 
out that the bill before the Committee 
would presumably permit lowering of 
rates below an adequate protective 
level, would rejKal the important flex- 
ible provisions of the existing tariff; and 
would not provide op|>4)rturiity for 
.\merican industry to be heard on pro- 
I)osed changes. 

The Chamber's recommeniiations 

IN LINE with opinions expressed by 
the Chamber's Board of Directors on 
March 3, Mr. Farrell recommended: 

1. That, in graniinR authority to make 
tafiff thangfs in the interest of reciprocal 
tariff nt-Rotiaiions, ihe Congress write into 
ihu law the dvfiniit; limitation that nu rate 
be lowered to a piJtnl where .Arnerican in- 
dustry and aKriciillijre shall be subjected 
to destruiiivi; ft>reign coinpctilion. 

2. That tliL' tle.vible provisions of the tariff 
act be maintained, enibodyinfi a ba.sic con- 
trolling kirmiita, laid dmvn by Con^reS'?, ar- 
cordtnj; to which shall be determined the 
adequate protective level at which indi- 
vidual tariff rates shall be set. 

3. That, throuRh a Tariff .Adjustment lioard 
or other instrumentality, and in advance 
of such Hoard making its recommendations 
to the President, there be lull opportunity 
for .American businesses;, likely to be 
affected by contemplated reciprocal larilf 
or other tariff thanges, to present tcMimtmy 
as to the incidence upon dieir rtspcctive 
enlerpriiKS of such cfianges. 

Mr. Farrel! iminled out that, in dis- 
cussing tarifT bargaining, reduction of 
rates of duty is too frequently empha- 
sized as the main instrumentality. He 
told the Committee that there are some 
dozen or more methods of tariff bar- 
gaining that do not involve reduction of 
duty rates, which countries now en- 
gaged in trade negotiations consider. A 
copy of the pamphlet "Reciprocal Tariff 
Negotiations," published by the Foreign 
Commerce Dejiarlment of the Cham- 
ber, describing these methods, was made 
Iiart of the Ways and Means Committee 
hearings. 

Citing President Rtwsevelt's state- 



ment to the effect that there should l)e 
"assurance that no sound and imixirtant 
American interist will be injuriously 
disturbt'd," Mr, Farreil said: 

"Our organization has long adhered 
to the principle thai there should Ix- 
'reasonable [iroteclion for .American in- 
dustries subject to destructive com|)cti- 
tion from abroad and which are of bene- 
fit to any considerable section of the 
country.' This, we tiiink, should be the 
first consideiation. tieciprocal tariff 
negotiations should he s<'condary to it. 

"We would call attention, therefore, 
to tlie fact that the proixjsed bill, while 
placing a 50 pc^r cent tiniitatton u[)on 
the autl«>rity to modify duties, and also 
prohibiting the transfer of any article 
between the dutiable and free lists d<.>es 
not contain the much more essential 
basic tariff formula of basing rates of 
duty, applying to any commodity, on 
the principle of equali-iing foreign and 
tlomestic iiniduction costs plus trans- 
portation." 

I le added : 

"Our organization has been in favor 
of the establishment of a tariff Adjust- 
ment Board to administer adjustable 
rates under the flexible provisions. In 
taking this position we have felt that 
there was a wide held of activity for the 
existing Tariff C<jmmission in the de- 
termination of facts pertinent to all 
tariff matters. The judicial function of 
receiving testimony and formulating rec- 
ommendations in accordance with the 
tariff law, under the flexible provisions, 
we have felt, might well be entrusted to 
a tariff .Adjustment Board, 

"Insofar as changes are to be made in 
connection with recipnxral negotiations, 
it is also our feeling that a board of this 
sort could be of constant value in re- 
ceiving the testimony of .American busi- 
nesses affected by projKjsed modifica- 
titjns <if rates in connection with the 
demands and bargains being discussed 
with foreign governments," 

Business should be heard 

MR. FARRELL also drew attention to 
the presi'nt situation whereby not only 
American producers but also foreign 
producers have a chance to present fads 
bearing ujxjn tariff changes and urged 
that, in the proposed negotiations be- 
tween our Government and foreign gov- 
ernments, the American interests affect- 
ed should have opixjrtunity to make 
their views kntwn. He said: 

"A feature of the fx-nding bill wtiich 
will, 1 am sure, meet with opiKJsition 
<jn the part of American industry is the 
failure to provide any opjxjrtunity for 



ht'ariiiR and invi'stik-Mlinn. ll is bryund 
the iM>\vci of any Lniirau or coimiiission 
to know from d:iy u> day, in a world ol 
constantly diangiiiK tfonomic condi 
tions. wliLVt will tx' the cffifl ujHtn our 
m>!W)mic lift", ujxm our national di'lonsi-, 
U|>on t'm|)loynU'nl, u|Hin ii'covi-ry aclivi- 
tits, of chansi's which niiijlit hi- pro- 
lx>sod by fon-iKii lu-RoiiatinK iuitit>ns. It 
lias loni; bt-en a-coiinizi-d as (air play 
that both the AmiTican produciT and 
the fctrcign pradua^r have a chanw 
to prt'smt facts bearing upon larilT 
chaniios. This lias Ixvn part o( our llox- 
ibk' taritT. It is also [lart of our custtmis 
law atlcctinj; the imposition itf duties 
and classification of coinnuHlilies. It is 
part of our imKcdure under the imjHjrt 
(irovisions <if the National Induslrial 
Recovery Act. " 

No equalization of costs 

THE amended bill, as reported by the 
committee, retains the tlc.xible provisions 
except that those prtivisions shall not 
apply to any article if a forcicn trade 
asret^ment regarding its importation has 
been concluded. 

No pro\-ision, however, was written 
into the amended bill to preserve the 
principle of equalizing foreign and do- 
mestic production costs nor was any 
provision made for oiiix)rtunity for do- 
mestic producers, likely to be alTected by 
changes, to be heard nor was there pro- 
vision for investigation by the TarilT 
Commission or other body. 

Under the amended bill the President 
would be permitted to change rates of 
duty, as a result of agreements, within 
a 50 per cent range, up or down, and 
would also be permitted to "bind" the 
existing tariff status of any article; all 
such changes would be made without re- 
ferring them back to the Senate for 
approval. 



A Foreign Comment 

A FITTING foreign comment on Amer- 
ican business recovery is given in a re 
cent issue t>f the London Times, The 
Times' New York correspondent writes : 

In these troubled times, the only bright 
ray of sunshine piercing through the elouds 
is the vitality of the recovery instinct. Doc- 
tored atrnost to death at limes with specious 
economic remedies, business jjoes doggedh' 
forward, surviving one crisis after another. 
Every week sees it a bit farther along its 
road. 

Business activity has now recovered 
a Kood half of the loss sustained between 
July and November of last year, and while 
its rate of ^am in recent weeks has been 
accelerated by an intention to forestall the 
labor crisis thai ha> been rapidly develop- 
ing, still it is hardly to be doubted that its 
impetus would have been maintained even 
without this spurring fear. 





PNEUMATIC 

Many of che famous pliarmaceu- 
ticd :md cosmetic products sold 
today arc automatically labelled by 
a Pneumatic McDonald machine. 

The McDonald Labcller has be- 
come die first choice in labelling 
equipment because of its proven 
accuracy, speed, economy and de- 
pendability. With the repeal of 
prohibition the leading distillers, 
looking at this record, are also 
installing McDonald Labelkrs. 

The McDonald applies front and 
back labels, all-around labels, 
double-end labels or seals on 
bottles, jars, cartons, boxes or 
packages with unfailing accuracy 
at raced speeds ranging from 40 
to 120 a minute. 

The McDonald is /he preferred 
labelling method. We shall be 
glad to give you, free, complete in- 
formation and recommendations 
on the McDonald that is best 
suited to your needs. Write, roday. 




Pneumatic Scale 

Iackaging machinery 

PKEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD,, 67 NEWPORT AVE. 
QUINCY, MASS. (NORFOLK DOWNS STATION) 

Bransh OHIeci In New Yorli. 117 Ubxitv St.r Chfcaso. 3iO Norlh Michigan Av«,i 
Sqr Fianciico, 3S0 Marktl Sl.j Milboum*. Vlcloiio, Sydney, N. S. W. end 
Tfofalsof Hou»e, No. tS WWnhall, London, Ensland 

H-'lii'7t ^rtifintj tu T'Jiiil-MATic Stalk t"(3KroH.\ttcfM pU'ilsf Hrr? f .tu BuJincsi 



A Big Job Ahead 



By HENRY I. HARRIMAN President, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 



I^Wa dream of the Nineteenth 
'^^y Century promises stxjn Uj become 

▼ a reality. An Inter-American High- 
way from Alaska and the Dominion of 
Canada on the north to Chile, the 
Argentine and Brazil on the stjuth is 
now having its gaps (illed in on the 
maps and plans of the engineers. At 
many ixiints along the way graders and 
steam shovels are already at work forg- 
ing links in tliis chain of commercial, 
social and ix)litical relati(>nshi|> between 
the ptfjples of two continents. 

More than 12,(>0l) miles in length 
from north to south, this will be the 
first liighway ever to conncci: great in- 
habited areas of the northern and south- 
ern hemisjiheres. 

Of the total length, 4,500 miles are 
now passable by automobiles in all 
weather, chiefly in Canada, the United 
States, Mexico and Panama, with sec- 
tions in Alaska, Q>sta Rica, Salvador, 
Guatemala, Colombia and Brazil. In the 
other Central and Simlh American c»)un- 
tric;s, all-weather roads reiiresent an in- 
significant mileage. Highways t'assiible 
in dry weather, however, cover the great- 
er part of the international highway 
route. 

But mud is not the only obstacle to 
througli tralfic. Gaps now impassable to 
motor vehicles will call tor 1,200 miles 
of entirely new construction in northern 
Canada and .Alaska, 350 miles in 
southern Mexico, 160 miles in Costa 
Rica and 25 miles each in Nicaragua 
and Panama. South of the Canal Zone, 
in Ctilombia, lies a formidable gap of 
more than 400 miles entirely through 
jungle before connection is made with 
the highway system on the plateau of 
central Colombia and northern Ecuador. 
The only other important gap on the 
main north and south route in South 
.^meiica is one of about 150 miles in 
the sfjulhwest part of Ecuador in the 
vicinity of Guayaquil. 

The South .American portion of the 
highway offers a great variety of 
scenery - in the jungles of Colombia 
and Brazil, the seacoasts of Peru and 
Chile, among the magnificent heights of 
the .iKades and on the broad expanse of 
the Argentine pampas. A thousand miles 
of this highway will be at elevations be- 
tween 5,00IJ and lU.OOfJ feet. 

At the soutli end of Peru, midway 
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between Panama and the Straits of 
Ma.gellan, lies the future main junction 
jxiint of South .America's highways. 
Here converge the boundaries of Peru, 
Bolivia and Chile, famous through the 
Tacna-Arica controversy. From liiis 
junction p<)int, the main stem of the in- 
ternational highway continues stjuth 
through Chile to Santiago, while a major 
branch, now largely impassable, will 
lead across the .Andes to Bolivia, south- 
ern Brazil and the great city of Rio de 
Janeiro, with a secondary branch south- 
ward east of the Andes to Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo, 

These South .American travel routes 
have given us fascinating stories of ex- 
ploration. From the accounts of such 
pioneers as Franck, Veatch, Squier, 
Shunk, Courteville and Tschiffelly, and 
from his own travels on road work in 
South America, E. W. James of the 
LI. S. Bureau of Public Roads has 
pieced together the best available in- 
formation to supplement the road sur- 
veys made by South American Govern- 
ments. 

He tells us, for example, that a party 
with motor truck made the trip on the 
projected route from Rio de Janeiro 
through Bolivia over the .\ndes into 
Peru in spite of the KKJ mile gaji, im- 
passable for wheeled vehicles, between 
Santa Cruz and Cochabama. Bolivia. 
It totjk a month to cover this 100 miles. 
The motor truck had to be knocked 
down and carried on mule back, the 
rivets being taken out of the chassis to 
disassemble the parts into small enough 
loads. 

Roadless territory in Ecuador 

IT IS recorded that two automobiles 
have, on their own wheels, made the 
2,500 mile trip along the west coast from 
Santiago, Chile, to the north tip of Peru 
but they did not even attempt to tra- 
verse the roadless territory in southern 
Ecuador. Farther north, however, it is 
now practicable in good weather to drive 
from central Ecuador northeasterly 
through Colombia and Venezuela to the 
ix)rt of Caracas on the Caribbean Sea, 
a distance of 1.500 miles. In the vicinity 
of Bogota, Colombia, some 400 miles of 
this route is passable in any weather, 
the longest continuous stretcli of im- 



proved highway in South or Central 
America, except for an approximately 
equal mileage in the vicinity of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

From this brief review and from the 
map on page 57 it will be seen that 
the main prtiblem of the Inter-American 
Highway in South America is one of 
rebuilding about 5,000 miles of dry 
weather roads lo all-weather standards 
and constructing something more tlian 
1,5(X) miles of new highway. To date 
there has been no survey or estimate 
of cost for the work in the southern con- 
tinent. 

At the other extremity of the Inter- 
.American Highway, in .Alaska, we find, 
between Fairbanks and the Canadian 
border, 90 miles of road completed and 
180 of new construction needed at an 
estimated cost of 82.000,000. In the 
Canadian s«'ction, from the Alaska bor- 
der to Hazelton, British Columbia, 100 
miles of completed road and 1,0<JO miles 
of new construction are required with 
estimated cost of S12,000,0<10, From 
HazeUon lo Vancouver and Seattle, 
880 miles, the road is completed mostly 
with gravel surface and is passable at all 
seasons. Ijx'ated east of the Coast 
Range Mountains the highway in Can- 
ada and Alaska will avoid the e.vc(«sive 
snowfall prevailing nearer the Pacific 
Ocean and no serious diUkulty is antici- 
pated in keeping it ojx-n in winter. 

In tile United States there are so 
many major north and south highways 
that none have been particularly desig- 
nated as through routes to connect with 
the two great Klexican branches of the 
Inter- American Highway - one from 
Laredo to Mexico City and the other 
from Nogak-s, skirting the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, to Mexico City. South of Mexico 
City the two international highways are 
merged. 

The Mexican Government, with a well 
organized body of Mexican engineers, 
has pushed construction from Nuevo 
Laredo on the Rio Grande to Mexico 
City so rapidly that the total distance of 
approximately 800 miles is to be opcrt to 
traffic in all weather before the end of 
this year, according to the San Antonio 
(Texas) Chamber of Commerce which 
conducts ixfiiodic logs of this road. The 
western route from Nogales to Mexico 
(Cotilitiued on page 57) 
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T o AZTEC culture, 

the printings press was added in I539A.D. 



Many phases of Aztec or Mexican culture amazed 
the Spanish conquerors, yet there existed no means 
of written communication more advanced than 
picture writing. 

Consequently when missionaries wished a tract 
printed in the Spanish and NahuatI languages, 
John Krombcrger, most illustrious printer of 
Spain, sent a press to Mexico, where difficulties 
of translation could be more readily overcome. 

The first press arrived in the New World in 
1539, under the management of Giovanni Paoli 
and at least eight books were 

published. / / j^g, 

One easily may imagine 
that more difficulties than 
those of translation confront- 
ed Paoli. Consider his paper, 
for instance — a crude prod- ' ^ I 




uct brought slowly thousands of miles over land 
and sea. 

Printers may have problems still, but Kleerfect 
— The Perfect Printing Paper — -has answered 
the desires of printers for an uncoated printing 
paper with these five balanced essentials — proper 
strength, excellent opacity, smooth surface with- 
out glare, same color and finish both sides, and 
proper absorption of ink. Yet Kleerfect is avail- 
able at prices no higher than you are used to 
paying for just printable paper. 

This advertisement is not 
printed on Kleerfect but we 
/ gladly send you samples of 

'/ / Kleerfect printing. Please use 

A / J ^ your letterhead and address 
our Advertising Department 
NTING PAPER in Chicago. 



cm CAGO 
N EW Y O H K 

123 £rfii f jfti/ ^iftei 



" Kimberly-Claf k Corporation 



N B n N AH, 
WJ S C O N S t U.S.A. 

LOS ANGELES 
jio U^est StMth Utrtft 
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IS POTENT TRUCK ARITHMETIC 



HERK is a lit I If i*xiT*-isi* in arithiiiftir 
for the hark i»f a liatuiy i'itv<-lo)i»': 
Tliis s<'ini>trail<'r tank-truck hnK a capuc* 
ily of 5000 •rallcitis. It is iM-ino; driven an 
average of 1000 miles per inonlli. lis tank 
of Aleoa Aluniiinitn \vei«rlis 511(1 pounils 
lejis tlian if made of sleel. 

That is just 10.280 toii-miles tpss drnd- 
urifihl iianlaiir jier month for its owner. 

Now, if \mi are personally interested in 
economy in irin k transportation yon will 
want to appl) voiir otin rosl ronstatUs to 
ttus -trikin^r example of dead -weight saving. 

OTIIKH H(HHKS. T(M) 
The principle here exeinplili»'d applies to 
everv sort (tfsi/eahle (rn<-k-hod\ . or freijrhl 
container — indeed wherever mass is in 
motion. Always Atciia Miiniinum i> li<:ht 
on the Dead I>oad; heavy on the Pay Load. 

More pay load wilhin a fixed <rros.s 
weijjht; li'ss gross weiiflit for a fixed ]my 
load; lower en<rine rating for a given pay 

ALUMIM \I COMPANY OK AMKtUCA. 



load ^ — any way )on p<tse the prohteni 
Alcoa AhtniiiHim is the inevitahle answer, 
hecause it cond>ines great strength with 
li^lil weiyiht. 

A TIIOrSAND OTHER SPOTS 
Strong as structural steel, yet weighing 
only ' ;j as nnich. alloys of Alcoa Alutnimnn 
are v^riting new history everv where in 
hu.siness. Easily fahricated. high in corro- 
sion resistance, high in heat and electrical 
i'ondnclivity. it is heing used to advantage 
in ahno-.t e\er\ industry. 

There is no mysterious alchemy to the 
fabrication of Mcoa \hrminum. Light to 
handle, it forms readily, welds heauti fully. 
Iini-he> prondlv. performs long, economi- 
cally. 

If this truck story ha!« struck a rcspojisive 
chord, or if our reference to versatility has 
given you a huncli on using Alcoa Alumi- 
num elsev^here in your husiness, we shall 
gladly place our experience at your disposal. 

f;t 1.1 HI ILDINC. PITT.SF{L'N(;H 




LCOA 



U'hrn a-tiiino If Aiimtfu C«i«f«f« 
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«^ SCIINIISI N«DS HEALTHY NER 
TOO, MR. CHESS PLAYER" 



Russelt F. Mann, B. S., specialist in bio -chemistry, says: 




iMrlila l'.<31 It J KiriiaUs Tnbucu CuEaauar 



How Are ^ OUR Nerves? 



Are you a coin ratller...a ring 
twister? Do you drum with 
your fingers, wrinkle your 
f orehead, make peculiar cluck- 
ing noises \% hen y<ui arc under 
a nervous strain? All these 
habits come from "jangled 
nerves" — they are nature's 
way of calling for a new deal. 

So get enough sleep — fresh 



air — recreation — and make 
Camels your cigarette. 

Camels pre made 
from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS thon any other 
popular brand. 

^ <ju can enjoy Ciimels as 
freely as you wish because 
this milder cigarette, rich in 
flavor, never gets on your nerves! 





uccal 



NKVEK GET ON YOUR NER VES ... NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTBI 
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about 500 mik's arc already compIcU'tl and npcn to fill- 
weatlier traffic, wliile 500 mort- aru Rood or tair in dry 
weather. To bring tlu- entire Central American section to 
all-weather standards, with surfaces of li>cal niali rials, 
an ex|)enditiire of a()|)roximali ly $HO,000.0(KI wilt !«• re- 
quired. lliKlier tyjjes of surfacing tiave Ix'en estimated as 
follows: L(Kal materials with oil treatment, S:i8,(KM),t){X), 
and concrete, l?l()1.0(JO,000. 

A definite road plan !s needed 

TIIEF^E can be no dissent from tlie profxjsitiun that a 
definite location of the international liinhway route in this 
area should be established so that the Central American 
republics will bo able to plan their road work to fit in 
with tile ultimate scheme. But the conception behind the 
international jiroject got;s much farther than this. There 
are obvious advantages in opening up a lhrou(^h route for 
the highway tourist between the countries of North and 
South America and special values to citizens of the 
United States living in the Panama Canal Zone. For ex- 
ample, the 250 miles of improved road in Panama have 
already been largely patronized by the residents of the 
Canal Zone for recreational travel and it is easy to see how 
much a through iiighway to the north will mean to them. 

Special interest in the Central American section of the 
proposed highway lies in the possibility of o|>ening up 
large areas for agricultural and commercial development 
of a nature which should promote the economic welfare 
both of these and other American countries. At present, ac- 
cess to the interior and cultivable uplands of Central 




( Continued from page 52) 

City has been explored by a pathfinding automobile ex- 
pedition from the Automobile Club of Southern California 
but practically the entire distance of 1.300 miles will re- 
quire improvement and, in places, new construction. 

In the Mexican section, south of the City of Mexico, 
630 miles of the highway are passable in dry weather, but 
farther stiuthward to the boundary of Guatemala lie 340 
miles traversed only by a mere trail. The Mexican (lovern- 
ment is deeply interested in the Inter- American Iiighway 
project and will doubtless have all the highway in its 
territory ready for traffic before completion of the sections 
between Mexico and the Canal Zone. 

In several respects these latter sections, totalling 1,500 
miles and passing through the six Central American re- 
publics, now present greater interest than any other parts 
of the general project. It is here that a relatively short sec- 
tion of the whole highway passes through a number of 
different countries. s(jme of which have thrown themselves 
actively into the work of improving the highways along 
the international route while others are frankly asking for 
help. It is here that opportunities seem to exist for de- 
velopment of agriculture in distinctive products for which 
the United States offers an almost unlimited market. 

Recognizing the Central American section of the high- 
way as the key to early completion of the whole project, 
cooperative efTorts have in recent years largely been con- 
centrated here. By action of Qmgress the United States 
offered assistance for a reconnaissance survey of the route 
from the Panama Canal Zone to the border of Mexico. 
This offer was accepted by five of the Central American 
countries and the remaining country, Salvador, also ac- 
tively cooperated. The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, at 
the request of the State Department and with cotiperation 
from the Department of Commerce, conducted the re- 
coimaissance survey between 1930 and 1933, assisted by 
the highway engineers of the countries concerned. 
Of the 1,500 miles of the highway in Central America 



ALL WEATHER ROAD 
Mm DRV. 
iiiiiimii NO ROAD 



The 12,000 mile highway connecting North and South 
America will open areas now inaccessible 
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"Uiilielievable!*' 

yet the simple truth 

You can shave so close and clean with 
the Schick Dry Sfiavcr that your face will 
be absolutely smooth. Yet you use no soap, 
no water, no brush ;uid IV'O ntADES. 
You cannot possibly cut nor scrape your- 
self. As you continue to use the Dry Shaver, 
the old skin gradually flakes off. You get a 
new, more youthful and (lexible skin easier 
to sfiavc and more healthful in appearance. 
There is real economy in the long use of 
the Dry Shaver for there is nothing to buy, 
to sharpen or replace. CET A DE.^I4».\'- 
STII.ITIOX. An>' Schick dealer will 
show you the Dry Shaver. If none is near 
you, send $15 ($17.50 in Canada) direct 
to us. A full guarantee protects you. 

SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC. 

StijnioTd, Conn. 

Pacific Cnall. — Schick Dry Shaver Distxibutora, 
Rono, ftovAdm. CtiftaJiijn O/jfriAjv/Dr.'— SchickDty 
Shflwr, Ltd., Westmaunt, Quab«c. 




America, which range from 1,500 to 
5,0(10 feet in elevation and rise to 10,000 
feet in Guatemala, is mainly by sleamer 
to the ports and thence by rail, highway 
or airplane. The Pan American Air- 
ways, however, provide service ihrough- 
f)ut the lenjjth of Central America paral- 
lelinR the future line of the Inter- 
American Highway on the Pacific slope 
of the divide. 

The routes via the ports will doubt- 
less remain the Rreat channels (or trans- 
IKjrtation of freight and for a large part 
of the passenger traffic. With completion 
of the highway the several countries are 
expected to build additional short spurs 
to the jxjrts or Connect up and improve 
existing laterals. Those who have studied 
the influence of highways in the develop- 
ment of new areas thus see in the Inter- 
.American Highway a great jiotential 
force for the stimulation of agricultural 
and other development for which the 
region is specially adapted but which 
is as yet developed only to a limited de- 
gree because of the absence of communi- 
cation. 

The Bureau of Public Roads' survey 
points out that Central .America's lands 
and climates are suited for production 
of 

Rice, tea, cinnamon and other spices and 
condiments, camphor, quinine and other 
mcdicinals and druys, rubber, copper, many 
palm-nut and vci^L'table and essential oils, 
varnish, pjms such as copal, woo), abaca, 
hemp, and insecticide plant*. 

The United States now depends upon 
distant sources for its major supply of 
many of these commodities; in some 
cases we rely upon a single country for 
our principal supply. With expanding 
world requirements, is it not logical that 
the United Slates should have a mutual 
interest with the Central American coun- 
tries in the development of these re- 
sources? At present the principal prod- 
ucts of the Central American countries 
are coffee and bananas. From their point 
of view it would seem, as we have found 
it in the United States, to be most desir- 
able to get av^ay from the one crop 
■status and to develop diversification of 
Liijriculture. 

Transportation is now costly 

IN SUMMING up the economic stud- 
ies made with coojx'ration of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, the Bureau 

stales: 

.■\ithough these countries, and the Carib- 
bean region in Keneral, have been regarded 
as hiKh-production-cost areas, the cause of 
this is traceable primarily to tack of cheap 
transportation, and not to any inherent dif- 
Ikulties ot rcsimrrcs or man power. Ade- 
qviaie highway systems conneclinK with the 
present short water hauls will do much to 
remedy cxislioK deficiencies. These consider- 
aiions, ol course, apply chiefly to agricul- 
ture, which will doubtless be the dominant 
characteri.stic of this region for centuries to 



come; yet they have significance also in re- 
spect to lumbering, with vast hardw(xid for- 
ests thus far undeveloped, and to mining, 
with mineral resources whose extent is still 
undetermined. 

As means for obtaining revenues as a 
basis for financing the highway, in addi- 
tion to those which may be expected 
from the increased wealth resulting from 
the improvement, there are imjwrtant 
possibilities of direct revenues thrtjugh 
gasoline taxes, charges for concessions 
for service to the traffic on the highway 
and increment in value of public prop- 
erty along the route. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has for many years real- 
ized the potentialities of the Inter- Amer- 
ican Highway and the membt^rship have 
on se\'eral occasions declared its supjxirt 
for the program. The Chamber, to- 
gether with many of the chambers of 
commerce in Central and South .Amer- 
ica, has actively cooperated in further- 
ing its imigress, 

A survey for location 

THE next step should be a definite 
location survey o( the Central American 
project and a reconnaissance surwy of 
the proposed South American route 
from the Canal Zone southward to 
Chile, Argentine and Brazil. Whether or 
not large scale financing for immediate 
construction is attempted, the definite 
location survey will be of inestimable 
value as a guide to the future road pro- 
grams of each country, while the recon- 
naissance survey of t!ie route into and 
through South America would give some 
preliminary ideas as to the total cost and 
possibilities of early construction. 

At the Conference of the Pan Amer- 
ican states at Montevideo a representa- 
tive of the United States said, "Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has indicated that the 
Congress of the United States might well 
give favorable consideration to a recom- 
mendation that the United States bear 
the immediate and initial expenses for 
the survey of a highway throughout both 
the North and South American Conti- 
nents, the other interested Governments 
to be requested later lo share in the cost 
of the project." 

Such a survey, it is understood, would 
cost about $500,000. 

When the surveys are finished, the 
question will doubtless arise whether the 
United States should in some way assist 
in linancing the construction — not as a 
gift or contribution but as a paying in- 
vestment of value in stimulating our 
trade and with its return covered from 
prospective revenues from gasoline ta.xes, 
service concessions and increased land 
values. 

Progress on this big job ahead, with 
its manifold possibilities of economic, 
social and political value to both con- 
tinents, seems to rest largely on the in- 
itiative of our Government. 
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OF MEN WHO 



Among the men who know . . . among 
impartial hydrological engineers who base 
their recommendation of the best in pumps 
and well water systems solely on fact and 
proof . , , the j'mt choice of the majority is 
Layne. Why? Because Layne produces re- 
mits. They know from experience that 
Layne means "more water . . . less cost," 
whether the demand is for hundreds or mil- 
lions of gallons. Let the choice of these ex- 



perts guide you in your selection of pumps 
and wells. Your guarantee is Laynf/s SO 
years as leader in its field, and an unmatched, 
world-wide organization. Our newest bul- 
letins are yours for the asking. 



LAYNF Bf BOMt'LER, INC 

GFNtFl.SL Ol FICtS 



Dcparrmrnr E 
Mirmphi", Tcnn. 

SE?nd me fr« your ncwcM biiflu'tin* of ^peciil intctpfC to 
( } inJuvcrUI ( ) municipal officials. 
Nimc 

Addreu 



PUMPS 

AND WELL WATER. S'^'SXEyWS 



IS THIS A PICTURE OF 
^OU^ SECRETARIES? 



I) I 




FFERS 

SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
ALL THE TIME! 

With EDIPHONE Voice Writing 
Service dictotors dictote when- 
ever they wish, oieosily as 
telephoningi Business copacity 
increases becouse with Voice 
Writing unavoidable obsences 
— due to conferences, sales trips, 
etc., ore "bridged over". Tele- 
phone calls that need confirma- 
tions are immediately answered. 
Ideos, plans — everything flows 
into operotion. 

Have you seen the new PRO- 
TECHNIC EDiPHONE? Its mechanism 
is completely enclosed, electri- 
cally controlled! And it features 
Edison's principle of "Balanced 
Voice Writing" which makes 
dictation easier, faster. 

We will b* glad to prove to you lha> 
Voice Wriling can increase yo\ir firm't 
buiinets capoeily 20%-to-S0%. 

Secretarial Service 
ALL the Time 



The Railroads Hold tlie Pace 




with the 



Icliphone 

Fordfltailsd InforinaTton— Itlit- 
phonfl e'rwrira"T>ia£dlphona.' 



WORID.WIDE SERVICE 




ORANCt, N.J. U. S. A. 



( Continued from page 26 ) 
Ask any seasoned traveller who runs 
the "Centurj'," the "Broadway," the 
"Federal," the "Capitol," and more 
than likely he will know the answer. And 
nowhere is the evolution of transpor- 
tation more luxuriously epitomized with 
the modem touch than in the through- 
service equipment of the Western lint^s. 
The "Chief," the "Overland Limited," 
the "Empire Builder." the "Olympian," 
the "Golden Gate Limited""to men- 
tion only a few of the No. 1 cross-con- 
tinent speedsters — Ixiar names which 
embalm an epic conquest of nature in 
the raw, and symbolize with dependable 
regularity the underlying unity of the 
American people. 

Passenger trains as advertising 

EVERY passenger agent knows that 
folks who pay extra fare, expect "extra 
fast, extra fine" as a matter of course. 
But that passenger traffic should be 
looked on as mere window dressing is 
something of a paradox in view of the 
expenditures to kcc-p it attractive. How 
much this notion of expensive front 
needs qualification is readily revealed in 
the revenue figures for 1933. Of a total 
of §3,095,446,191 of operating income 



superb substance of confidence in the 
ability of the railways to win a sustain- 
ing share of the transportation dollar. 

The development of the Burlington's 
streamlined stainless steel motorized 
fjyer, "the Zephyr." completed in .^pril, 
equipped with a luxurious shaller-proof 
glass solarium, is a lively accent on bril- 
liant speed with conveniences in the 
modern manner. In this aerodynamic 
design (he engineering arts and the re- 
sources of the industrial outfitters are 
brought to a sjiectacular focus. A% the 
Burlington's innovation so eloquently 
attests, transportation is becoming a 
matter of style and eye appeal in its in- 
terpretation of dependable service. 

Several cars have been built for the 
Burlington, the Reading and the Texas 
& Pacific by the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
using the method of stainless steel con- 
struction developed by that company. 
The possibility of using stainless steel 
in thin sheets, formed into structural 
sections suitable to resist comfjression, 
dei>ends upon the Budd shot-welding 
process for joining these tliin sheets. 
This is a process by which the quantity 
of energy passing through each spot 
weld can be controlled within very 
narrow limits, thus preventing injury to 




Even the steam locomotive feels the effects of change. The American Loco- 
motive Company built this stream-lined model for the Delaware 8C Hudson 



received by Class I roads — those taking 
in a million or more dollars a year — pas- 
senger traffic accounted for S329,341,- 
854. a decrease of $47,753,519, or 12.7 
per cent, compared with 1932. In 1933, 
(passenger revenue amounted to 10.6 per 
cent of the whole rail revenue; in 1932, 
it was 12 per cent; in 1929, it was 13.9 
per cent. 

This retrogression is variously ex- 
plained, with new forms of comjietition 
uppermost in public interest. Certainly 
the accumulating evidence indicates that 
railroad managements arc actively con- 
cerned to match any challenge of speed, 
comfort, or safety. At the C-entury of 
Progress Exjxisltion millions of visitors 
were memorably magnetized with the 



the stainless steel surrounding the weld 
by the excess heat ordinarily present 
during such welds when the energy is 
not under autoiriatic control. This 
method of producing a strong structure 
of light weight was used in the build- 
ing of the Burlington's three-unit artic- 
ulated train. 

As an example of the economies af- 
forded by radical reduction of weight, 
Mr. Budd has jxiinted out that a typical 
passenger train, including locomotive, 
has a capacity of 380 passengers and 
weighs 1,631.000 pounds. With a pas- 
senger load of one-half, which he calls 
a fair average, this amounts to 8,500 
pounds of train per passenger. 

"The passenger pays the railroad 3.6 
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UNDERWOOD 
ElllOTT FISHSR 

Speeds the world's 
buiiness 



Eerry Vtudtrwood 
Stind\trand Aitschiat 
it backed by Uttdvr- 
woad PJtioU I-iiber 




Rtghi: Underiiioeti Su»dslraji<i PorfubU Eitctrn Madtl 




, . . EASY and SAFE. , . the 
Underwood Sundstrand way 

THE Underwood Sundstraad Adding 
Machine is geared up to safe, high- 
speed figuring. It adds, multiplies and 
subtracts in the twinltling of an eye. It se- 
lects the right column automatically. It 
allows the operator to tap a figure out ex- 
actly as he'd write it out with pen or pencil. 

It's easy to operate, too. Just ten nu- 
meral keys,,.and so logically arranged 
that the touch system of operation comes 
as a natural development of just a few 
hours practice. 

There are twenty -two Underwood 
Sundstrand models, manually or electri- 
cally operated and of 8, 10 or 1 1 column 
capacity. See them at the nearest Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Branch or just tele- 
phone for a demonstration in your own 
office. 

Adding Mathtne Uit'inon 
UNDERWOOD ELltOIT FISHER COMPANY 

Addmn Mtishinei . Typtu-rtUrt . . AfcoNtttitig Maehinei 
Carbon Puper^ Ribbons and oihtr Suiiphm 

i42 MiiJison Avenue, New York, N. V. 
Solei and Setvka E¥etywhflre 



UNDERWoao Sundstrand 

Adding-Figuring Machines 

Products of Underwood Elliott Fisher 



U'tu tt phiHiiitii tin I'MjF.HWOori htnult ufiiTt' J-ii'wse tucntUux Xtitioii's Bustui^ss 
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ANY <:ar owmeb iiiirrc?.U'il in rodiii-inf; 
■ covU will find il worlh while to inquire 
int« iniituul insurum-r, 

Hr will Rill] available to him strong Ipgal 
rrscrvp mutiiiil conipauies, wbioJi ljuve 
ri'turiiri) u sulirtJitilial divjdeiid to piilicy- 
liuldtrrs every year of their corjiorate 
rxisience. 

Ur will find iliiit the muruitl plan of In- 
surjnpc is oLIrr ihuii uin other — that 
over a million t-ar owiu-ra are mutually 
jirotpcled — >hut in other forniii of casu- 
ally riJ-ltHi nii-h as workiufu's contpi'nsa- 
lion, inuluiil eonipaniea arc priitectiug 
iliuuHaniln of the leading eorponitiuua of 
the fountry. 

How a Mutual Company Saves Money 
for PoKcyholdefs 

The fundamental aim of mutual msurance 
in alt of Ihe 182 years of iu cuistenee 
has heen to reduee the cost of the insure 
onei: by redueing the losnea. This eonies 
ahi>ul largely through Careful selection of 
riski — lliriiij(;h doing cverylLiiig pof-sihle 
to help polieyboldera avoitl accidentia. 
ICeonomy of operation coutrihulcs also to 
this result. 

Whatever saving a mufiMj company effects 
is passed on to policyholders. There arc no 
htoekliitlderH. 



A Selected Group of Companlei 
to Choose From 

The member eoinpuiiie^ of the National 
AKsocialion of i^lulual Ca-'Ually Conijiunies 
simplify the loattcr of selection for any ear 
owner or employer intereiiled in mutual Hav- 
ing and protection. There are 22 coinpariiea 
in tliis group— aeknowledged leaders. A»,iet8 
of Association Companies total over 106 
milliuD dollars. In the past ten years ihcy 
have (>i»ved and returned to policyholders 
tl07.9yi,47«. 

Add to Your Insurance Knowledge 

A valuable booklet will be sent free on 
requcBt. In 24 pajfes the fumhinii'nta] princi- 
pies of insurance are outlined — the different 
types of in>uriiiiee explained. NaH»e» und ad- 
dresses of Association Companies are iuclud- 
m\ — tlielr melhotlj of operalion made dear. 



Look for This Seal 




II fiA-n yuii buy mutual 

inmfniiff^ — look far thii 

itffCrd Ui uir il U It nu-tri' 
hrr of Thtt ^inrriran 
Mutual AUuiTUm. Jt it a 
tvmtnil itf iUihdity tiiul 



MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 

Sound and •conomito/ proitrllsn on Iht follow.ns ritln: otcitltnl • aulamobi7f (all /ermt) • bur<llarr 
and Ihfit • fidilily • liabilitr (all tormi} • Plata glaa • piapsrlr dgnias* • WDrkmtn'l <omB«inmion 



WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 

IS'aliuiial .•U^'n of Mutual (Manually Companies, .Vame. 
2311 iNoiih Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 111. 

Kindly s-end me your booklet giving names .Sfre. f_ 
of Assoeiatioueonijiauie.-.. aiiilan oultiue of the 
heaefitii they offer. Citv 



cents a mite for the privilege of riding," 
Mr. Budd said, "and the railroad movi 
fuur t<;iis of equipment (or hi* Ix-nelit 
If the Jiame i^assenger offered that same 
load m cast iron as freiRht, he would 
iiave to |)ay the road abtmt 2ti cents a 
mile. The passenger enjoys the best of 
accomrnodation, comfort and speed 
white the cast iron has the lowest less- 
than-carh>ad rating. Again a passenger 
pays SLi.yy to ride fr<»m Thiladelphia to 
New York in a Pullman which weighs 
IhCt.tKK) (X)unds aiitl costs SS5,(KKt. but 
if he shifis a calf m a crate over the 
same route in a freight car weighing 
4!i.0CK) pounds and costing Sh.tKXl, he 
would have to pay §10.50. This method 
of (iguring may be open lo crilicism. 
but the fact remains that our railroads 
an- hauling a great non-revenue pro- 
ducing weight in their passenger trains. 

"On the other hand, a light diesel- 
electric train having a capacity of 236 
passengers, baggage space and buffet 
service, weiglis no more than 2HO.(10f) 
pounds. This is abiml half the weight 
of an oidinary locomotive and tender 
alone, or less than 1,000 pounds per 
passenger." 

Catching the public's eye 

ANOTHER Uku] jxunt of current in- 
terest is provided by the Union Pacilic 
three-car articulated all-aluminum 
train, Winton jxjwered and projectile 
shaj>ed. Streamlining (s not the whole 
answer to restoration of rail prestige, 
but it is a competent gesture to catch 
the attention of John Per Capita, now 
notoriously fickle in expressing his 
transportation "demand." Back of this 
Union Pacilic gesture arc the resources 
of the road itself, and llie technical su|>- 
p<)rt <jf the Pulitnan Car ifi: Manufactur- 
ing Company, the builders, the Alumi- 
num Company of America, General Mo- 
tors, the Stout .Vronautical Company, 
the University of Michigan, the Winton 
Engine Company and dozens of sup- 
pliers of equipment and furnishings. 

A partial list of specialties used in 
this one train suggests the broad range 
of the contributory industries and helps 
to define the structural details and 
fittings : 

Tread plates, electrical control, gen- 
erating and driving apparatus, window 
capping, air compressors, refrigerating 
unit, cast steel truck frames, wear 
plates, rolled steel wheels and axles, 
air brakes, slack adjusters, njller bear- 
ings, safety glass, oil lired heaters, 
brake shoes, rubber for insulation and 
shock abs(^rplion, stainless steel, shake- 
proof screws, storage battery, headlights 
and marker lamps, window wiin-rs, 
duplex air brake gage, air horns, Sand- 
ers, and speed indicator. 

Also included are flashlights and tool 
kits for the crew, flexible hot air con- 
nections, e.\terior enamel, insulation 
material, c*)rk tile fliwr covering, Masti- 
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NO WONDER 

t/ie customers g'o rig/iT 3i/ 



No ONE is in a buying mood 
when little rivers of perspi- 
ration are running down his back. 

A number of businesses hiive 
learned that lesson, to their profit. 

Movie theatres used to have 
great yawning rows of empty sseats 
in the summertime. Today, tho.se 
theatres that are air conditioned 
find that the hotter the weather, 
the mare people flock to them. 

The same thing is true of the 
hotels, restaurants, shops and 
department stores that have air 
conditioning. 

If you are a customer, your com- 
fort demands that you seek out 
places of business that are air con. 



ditioned. If you are in business, 
your profits can be increa.sed by 
air conditioning. 

General Electric gives you the 
benefit of its years of experience in 
relrigeration, electrical control en- 
gineering and automatic heating. 

This company offers the most 
complete line of air conditioning 
eijuipment— well designed, de- 
pendable, made to meet a wide 
variety of needs. You can have 
complete, year-round air condi- 
tioning for one room or an entire 
store, office, restaurant, home. 
(Complete air conditioning sup- 
phes clean air, gently circulated, 
always at the right temperature, 



GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
AIR CONDITIONING 

FOR STORES • HOMES • OFFICES - RESTAUR/iMTS 



with liumidity raised ar lowered 
as needed,) 

You can have summer coolings 
Uy which the air is cleaned, cooled, 
Jehumidifiedj and gently circu- 
lated. Or you can have winter air 
conditioning alone. Installations 
are made under direction of G-E 
trained engineers. 

For complete information^ see 
the G-E Air Conditioning dealer 
in your town, or n^ail the coupon 
today, 

4 -------- 

I General tilecrrst Cumjii:inv 

I Air C»nJiti(>i>ii]u Dc^jrtmciit, Div. N.B.E^ 

I STO Lcxinifttin Ave, >Jtw Vaik, N. Y, 

] SrJiJ iiic, fttf, iiifurmaiimi iiboui G-E Air Canilitian- 
I 

1 init l«>r lilicck) Summpf Ycar-Ruund 

I 

I 0|fii.« Srinre Home ,.. 

I 

I 

I Nam-f . ... 

« 

j Strtft and iVo , , . , 

I 

I C\ty and Siatt 



H'hfn UTttinrf to GrkKMAL Kf.fcCTlt[C CtlMPANV plfHH' mcuUnn X'tfa n'^ f^i' "iJfi f 
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/ieftiilar t^vpkly sailings of ihe famoui 
i(uund thf H'urid ami Trans-J'acijic 
Prfsidfiit Liiifrt uIIdw you to leme 
w'/trn _) uH choose, stujjux'er as you /ilf 
and ruiititnit yuur cruise when you 
want to — Just as you uwtid on your 
own private yai hi . Yet the fares are nt> 
mort than for ordinary trips. 

CALIFORNIA 

. . , \ju IjmuiiH, llmiiigli thr Paiiuiim 
CdJial. A Ift ij Wfi-k? i-ruiMt, or iuiijier 
— ULi'ortliin; to stojmvers. Soil uny 
Tiiursiiay fruiu New York, first Class 
from $1 65; Tourist $1 20. 

ROUND AMERICA 

I IJ Cijlilui'iiiu liy I'ritMiJciit Liner and 
return liy jour cliotre of direct rail 
routes (or tlii^ reverse). Complete 
rtiundtript, hometown to homrtown, 
from $255 Firtt Class; $210 Tourist. 

ORIENT 

Jupuii, China und llie Philippines ure 
t lo>e wlien you jjp by I'resident Liner, 
und ftju-ciul Suiuiiii-r roimJinp fares 
(via Hawaii und llie Sunshine Ituutc) 
arc low. . .from $450 first Class;i2W 
Tourist { Yoluhama and return). 

ROUND THE WORLD 

2<>.ll()0 liivurixu-- null..-, \'isits in 21 
|jort> in 1 4 dilTereilt eouWries. Stop- 
over as you like, nnitinue on tlic nejtt 
or a later I'rcsident Liner. Take only 
110 Jays (85 if yu ero«s America by 
train], or u|i ti> two full yrars. Sail 
attyweck I'mni .New York, Los Angeles 
or San Framiico . , .fur as little as 
$654 first Class. 

Cet rumjAfle infurmiititm frimiyiiur 
own travel wifut. ur . . . 



STEAMSHIP UNES 

(it Ht-tftll Avr.Niw York M III Sun 111 iJi-BrliiJl'li Si., 
I iliu'uffu; .'U I Llalifiiriua .Si.,.Sbii FruTiciacu 
— uikI alE ulhrr |iriliri{M]l i-iLir«, 
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coke on toilet floors and platforms, 
Presdwood, compressor motors, blower 
for motors, carburetors, condenser fan, 
blower for air conditioning, pressure 
switches, expansion valves. 

EnRinecTing and service features are 
further detaited in the use of air condi- 
tioning pipe and fittings, hoppers, fold- 
ing washstands, soap disjx-nsers, con- 
tinuous towel cabinets, oil burning range 
and urn, buffet equipment and silver- 
ware, light weight dishes and tumblers, 
linen lunch cloths and ctx>king ware. 

The New Haven's announcement of 
the building of 50 de luxe streamlined, 
air-conditioned coaches in gay colors 
with modern decorations gives fresh 
recognition to the evangels of indus- 
trial design. Practicalities, as well as 
esthetics, impel the company's decision. 
To quote John J. Peliey, president: 

■"The New Haven realizes the im- 
portance of comfort and pleasing ap- 
[xjintments in coaches as a lure to win 
back the business lost to airplanes, buses 
and other forms of transportation. 

"Because we want the new coaches to 
embody a close approximation of cur- 
rent consumer demand we have broken 
a tradition of the industry and have 
chosen a leading designer of consumer 
products to satisfy the public's dt>sires 
in the new ctiaches. 

"Walter Dorwin Teague, who will de- 
sign the new coaches, is the dean of 
industrial and consumer [iroduct de- 
signers. The new cars will embody a 
maximum of comfort, suitability and 
design interest." 

Duplex sleeping cars 

TRAVELLERS Ix-tween New York and 
Washington have liberally patronized 
the two new duplex type Pullman sleep- 
ing cars, "Eventide" and "Nocturne," 
that have been operated on the Pennsyl- 
vania since May. 1933. At the beginning 
of the new year, the up-and-downstairs 
rooms had been used by 6,000 travellers. 
About two years ago the Pullman 
Company placed on the rails the "Wan- 
derer" and "Voyager," the first duplex 



experiments. Each of these cars had four 
rooms— two up and two downstairs — at 
one end, the remainder of the space con- 
taining standard sections. These single 
Ix-drtxjms are etjuipix-'d with long lateral 
lounge seats, the backs of which when 
turned over form spring-mattrtfsstKl 
beds. Individual toilet facilities and reg- 
ulation of heat, light and ventilation 
form a combination that apjieats to 
travellers. These pioneer duplex cars 
have run in various sectit)ns of the East, 
and are now oixTnted between Pitts- 
burgh and Washington. 

The 1933 cars have eight rooms on 
each tier, requiring a new tyfie of tat- 
terior. Instead of the lateral lounge- 
bed, the standard section minus the 
upper berth, tjf course is used. Al- 
though the arrangement of the room is 
consequently altered, the passenger has 
the same comforts already indicated. 

A diner made for convenience 

A PULLMAN restaurant car of new 
design is now running on the Big Four's 
"Sycam<jre" between Chicago and In- 
dianapolis. Lacking the customary end 
vestibules, the "Toreador" has one vesti- 
bule in the cintir of the car. 

The kitchen is at the head-end, next 
is the restaurant, seating 20 jx-TSons, 
then the vestibule, on the other side of 
which is the parlor, containing 12 mov- 
able chairs. The observation room seat- 
ing 10, occupies the extreme rear end. 

This unusual construction is jjarticu- 
latly designed for daylime trains tm 
which there is only one Pullman. The 
observation parlor is always at the rear 
of the train, the parlor [lassengers are 
separated by the vestibule from the 
restaurant and kitchen, but day coach 
passengers may enter the restaurant 
from the head end and without passing 
through the parlor sections. 

A 5(1 per cent saving in passenger-car 
weight, without the sacrifice of essen- 
tial strength or carrying cajiacity, is in- 
dicated in the latest Pullman contri- 
bution to better railroading. The idea 
was presented in two all aluminum cars. 




Electric trains will link New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
when the Pennsylvania completes its electrification program 
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COMMUNITY 




The LOCALS AGENT Z 



STOCK COMPANY 
RE INSURANCE • • ■ 



economic part of it. He pays taxes, 
just as you do. He trades at your 
stores. He supports your religious 
and educational institutions. He 
shares your civ-ic pride and co-oper- 
ates in all your civic enterprises. 

He is part of your community. And 
he is part of the .same school of busi- 
ne.ss economies that you are — the 



The Local Agent of Stock Fire In- 
surance Companies is worthy of his 
hire. He knows your community, he 
knows you; he knows property. 

He is faniiliar with fire hazards and 
can help you safeguard your property 
so as to obtain the best rate of in- 
surance. 

The Local Agent gives valuable coun- 
sel and advice in writing insurance 
policies suited to your exact needs. 
In case of loss, he is right in your 
fomm unity, ready and 

^icetorounltlTi::: stock company fire insurance 



school which believes in fair and 
reasonable profit for service well 
rendered. 

The many services of the Local Agent 
of Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
are told in detail in the booklet, 
"Ytjur Agent, and Your Friend". A 
copy will gladly be sent on retjuest, 
wilhuiil cost or obligation. 



THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS > Kiw YORK-ts JOHN strict 

CHICAGO — III WIST ADAMS STREIT • SAN r RAN CIS CO — M [S C H A N T S [XCMANGI lUllDIMG 

A Nattomal Or^onliation ol Slock Firo Insutanca Companies — EstoblUhad In ISGS 



omy to deprive yourself of 
the service be can give you. 

As a physical part of your 
community, he is also an 




ia a clependabSe form of insurance, practically 
iiniversiil in its ciiverage, and coo-ietjuenlly 
viliil to llie public iulertat and the .>i(K"iat 
order. Stability uiul .security and service are 
ou Lstanding cbiiracrl eristics of sltick coniijany 
tire iusuraucc, the exact cost of w bicii ia always 



definitely known iji ndvance to the policy- 
holder, upon whom no assessment ca4i ever be 
levied. Comjjelcnt local agents are avaihilile 
everywhere bip (initnpt iind etlrcieiit service to 
the pill icy holder. Look un ynur pohcy for an 
imprint to show it is issued by ft ";itock ComtKjiiy." 



tVlwn TfritMii t,j Thl Xateos.m. IJu.ihLt OF Fihj£ l'>ji>tHWJiiTtKs pli'dsi" myiiiivfi l^'siUiii's Bun'nfff 
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Iron Fireman 




is saving us 
$1100 a year" 

says J.Rt/u/ant/ Brown, Presi(/ertto//be 
Relianci'GaugeOilumn Co. of Clevelaud 



The 51100 a year which Iron Fire- 
man is saving chis tvcll kno^vn 
manufacturer a( steam specialties 
represents an earning of 59% a j'car 
on their invcMnicnt in Irtin Fireman cc]iiipnicnt- 
That's what Iron Fireman automatic sclf- 
regulating coal firing can do lor a boiler room. 
And (his direct profit of 595( a year is not all. 
Uniform temperature, the climinatiun of smok- 
ing stacks, and the higher cHicicncy of the 
boilers when fired scientifically arc all factors 
wliich make extra indirtct prnfiti. 

The Reliance Gauge Column Compiny had an 
Iron fireman survey and rcpi>rt and purchased 
after the facts had been laid Itforc its officials. 
You can do the same, .^sk (or ihis free checkup. 
Get the facts and then decide. Iron Fireman 
Mfg. Company. Foriland, CIcvclard, Toronto. 



The 

t'-ort ■ I 



1^TJ!]Jtiol] lit thv RcJufitx Gau^ Gilumo 
ir tiiT Jie*t inJ *tefvped uj* to 200 



IRON FIREMAN 



AUTOM 



DM A n ^^^O ^ ' ^-^ 



COAL FIRING 



lRO^ FlRtM.\N MfG. CO. 

3146 W. Srn«,ar»el«iiJ.01iio 

C i'tcAvc turvcv mjr bcjnng ^liijf. 

□ Hume Q Builnco 

□ ScikI Uttcicwc 

Name. _ 

AJJiCU..,. 

(Jty . - 

Suit 



exiiibited at the Century of Progress 
Ex}K>sitit)n. The larger of these cars is 
an S4-fl. obsj'r\-at ion-room car, designed 
jointly by the Pullman Company and 
the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation, and intended for oEx-ra- 
tion in regular main-line i>assenRer-irain 
JH-rvice. The other is a 79- ft. observation 
coach, designed by the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation for main- 
line sen-'ice and particularly adapted, be- 
cause of its light weight, to use as a 
motor-train trailer. 

Both cars, built at the Pullman Car 
Works, Chicago, symljolize progress in 
industrial design and metal craftsman- 
ship. These cars are equipjx'd with the 
improved Pullman air-conditioning sys- 
tem; es[)ecially construcled to exclude 
dirt and dampen noise and vibration at 
all speeds. The observation ends arc 
streamlined. Of these cars it was said 
that they "constitute, in effect, the third 
great stage in Pullman construction: 
Namely, wood, in 1859; steel, in 1907; 
and lighter cars of equivalent strength 
I in this instance, embodying aluminum 
construction) in 19113." 

Less weight in rolling stock 

THE use of aluminum in railroad roll- 
ing st(x:k constructitjn is by no means an 
overnight development. In the early part 
of the twentieth century some aluminum 
was used in the construction of railroad 
Iiasenger cars and electric street cars, 
but the uses were confined to such low 
stressed parts as the head lining, interior 
trim and inside finish. Shortly after the 
Wotld War the railroads and the electric 
lines began to feel the need for lighter 
equipment and, as a result of this need, 
the lirst organized cfTort toward lighten- 
ing railroad rolling stock with the use of 
aluminum came in 1923 when the Illi- 
nois Central System built 25 suburban 
trailer cars with aluminum applications. 
From this meager beginning in 1923 
there lias been a jirogressive develop- 
ment in the use of aluminum to decrease 
the dead weight of rail vehicles. First, 
the cars were built with aluminum ap- 
plications; then came the all-aluminum 
car; and today, the full-panoplied all- 
aluminum train. 

Another important development of 
the last few years is the electrical, me- 
chanical, and steam air conditioning for 
passenger cars. Much of the pioneering 
exix-rience was contributed by the Balti- 
more & Ohio working with the Carrier 
Engineering Corporation, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., the Pullman 
Company and other companies manu- 
facturing equipment in the ventilating 
and heat-transfer field. Despite the de- 
pression which has prevailed since the 
hrst air-conditioned diner on the B. & O. 
was jilaced in service in the summer of 
1930, 404 cars and 244 Pullmans are 
now fitted with air-conditioning equip- 



ment and 130 additional cars and 480 
I'uUmans are scheduled to be equipiK-d 
in time for service this summer. By the 
end of the year it is expected that 2,200 
passenger cars will be i-quipjied with 
air-conditioning apfiaratus. 

The next few years of railway ofiera- 
tion are expected to disclose the relative 
merits of elect rilication as comfiared to 
air-conditioning in attracting i)assengers 
to the rails. Oth- full-scale electrical dem- 
onstration will be (irovided by the Penn- 
sylvania Railrtaad, which is embarketl 
on a S180.(XX).000 project including the 
lines between New York and Washing- 
ton. The Pennsylvania has long been a 
leader in air cooling with ice. 

Small trains for passengers 

THE Clark .Autotram— a pioneer in 
modernization, with thousands of miles 
of service to its credit, demonstrated the 
inviting usefulness of a light weight gas- 
ixiwered railway passenger vehicle. 

Powered by a 16 cylinder gasoline mo- 
tor, the .^utotram is built of aluminum 
alloy and steel construction. Air-condi 
tioning, low ojx-rating ex|K;nsc, and a 
modern and comfortable interior give it 
a natural emphasis in the railroads' ef- 
fort toward passenger revival. Some ob- 
servers pnifesstosee an attem[>t to bring 
the old interurban plan of ojxration to 
the main lines of eastern systems. 

"If it ofx-rales here as feasibly as sim- 
ilar ventures have in Germany," they 
[loint out, "service on the hour, the half, 
or the<iuarter hour, c;m easily su|X'rsede 
longer trains at less frequent intervals 
and eliminate loss through empty haul- 
age." 

The flexibility of the one car train is 
advantageous. Where articulated units 
are desired to replace present passenger 
trains, the basic design is readily adapta- 
ble. 

A trend in that direction might be de- 
fined in the design of The Kalamazoo 
"Railcarbus" intended to enable small 
and branch line railroads to comjxte 
with highway transportation. 

The "Railcarbus" is equipped w^ith 
Firestone pneumatic rail tires, or the 
resilient type wheel which is equipped 
with a steel tire and cast steel center, 
having rubber cushions between the tire 
and the wheel center. Tlie Firestone 
pneumatic rail lire is equip^X'd with a 
safety core wliich is not in use when 
the tire is fully inflated. In case of a 
flat tire the toad is carried on the ring, 
preventing the flange from "bottoming" 
in frogs tir striking bolts at hsh plates. 
The pneumatic rail tire and tlx- rubber- 
ized flange produce virtually noiseless 
ofwration. The flange is composed of 
two separate metal parts firmly joined 
with rubber, thus eliminating noise and 
vibration. 

.\lthougli the idea of cushioned wheels 
for use on rails dates from 1S45, as 
pointed out by H. F. Schippel. tire de- 
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Now, the qviestion is . . . 

What kind of 

rust 'proof pipe T 



k FEW YEARS AGO the choice of pipe was between the 
± \ rusting and non-rusting kind. But the expense for 
repairs and replacements wliich rust entailed led to the 
widespread acceptance of non-rusting pipe. 

Since the economy of rustless plumbing was first accepted, 
The American Brass Company has consistently recom- 
mended Anaconda Brass Pipe of the correct alloy for local 
conditions. This recommendation is unchanged today, par- 
ticularly since Anaconda "85" Red-Brass Pipe, containing 
85 ?o of copper, ofifets the greatest resistance to corrosion 
of any water pipe commercially obtainable at moderate cost. 

Copper Tubes . . . Tbreadless Connections 

In addition to brass pipe, Anaconda Copper Tubes are now 
available with a complete line of Anaconda Cast Brorue 
Fittings. These standard products are offered forunderground 
service, as well as plumbing, heating and air-conditioning 
lines where low first cost is the influencing factor. Furnished 
hatd in long lengths, and soft in coils; soft copper tubes 
may be bent for ordinary offsets, thus reducing the 
number of fittings required. And these tubes cost less per 
foot . . . because they do not require threading and may, 
therefore, be made lighter in weight than standard size pipe. 

Our new booklet,"Anaconda Copper Tubes and Fittings", 
will be mailed on request. 




Cut-avva/ section showing a perfectly cut threaded 
asserDbly of Anaeontla Brass Pipe with a correctly 
tapered screw fitting. 



Completed joint of Anaconda Copper Tube and 
Anaconda "Solder" Fitting, Elimination of thread- 
ing permits use of lighter weighr pipe. 




Illustrating another tj'peof thrcadlcss connection for 
Anaconda Copper Tube, End of tube is flared and 
held lightly in the fitting by a compression nut. 



Anac^ndA 

fpiHTi mill |g coniuriKT 



THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 

General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 

Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 

In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD^ New Toronto, Ontario 



ANACONDA COPPER 6 BRASS 
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Ilof>.<v f paint 
red nee 
sound- 
nifsorhinf^ 
etfieieneti ? 



The 

vital test for all 
acoustical material 

EVERYONE appreciates tKat 
quiet is a necessity fur good 
working conditions. Not every- 
one realizes how easy it is to 
make acosilj'error in ielectinp t he 
sound-ahsorhing material that is 
applied tu walls and ceilings. 

The important question tu coo* 
sider is; Will repeated painting 
lessea the effeciiveness of the 
material ? 

This is imponaot because durintc 
the tile of a building walls and 
ceilings are painti-d many times. 
A coat of paint has been tcnown 
to reduce an acoustical material 
to ordinary wall covering. The 
feature of greatest importance is— 

Paintability 

You have this feature to the 
greatest degree when you choose 
Acousii-Celoiejt.Itmaybepainied 
repeatedly. Its effectiveness is 
permanent! An exclusive pat- 
ented method makes it so. 

Acousti-Celotex is easily, eco« 
nomically and quickly applied to 
existing walls and ceilings. The 
rectiinguUr unit tiles lend them- 
selves readily to attractive mod- 
ern patterns. Paint or stencil if 
desired. 

6,000 Installations 

There are more than 6,000 
Acousti-Cclotcx installations in 
offices, banks, schools, theatres, 
hospitals and churches. Quiet 

pays- 
Lower Costs 

Acousii-Celoiex prices are lower 
HOW'. Check up costs with the 
Acousti-Celotex contracting en- 
gineer in your city, or write direct. 
This is repair and remodel time 
— the best time to correct acous- 
tics in your office. 

THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
91S»Nu.MichiB»n Avc..Chic»«o.IlliDoil 

Af • I • T I • >. c r I • !• ' a I X ' 

COOSTI -r ELOTEX 

When writing pltate mtnlion XalioH's Bunnttt 



fign engineer of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, a revival of interest is readily 
discernible among railroad manaRC- 
ments. Three distinct dc\'elopmcnts are 
:.;ijvarenl in the research concerned with 
iIk- rt-silienl wheel -the rubber cush- 
ioned wheel, the solid rubber lire, and 
the pneumatic lire. It is reasonable to 
believe that the obvious concern of the 
railroads to keep abreast of the trans- 
jMirtation styles will stimulate the pro- 
duction of lire sjx-cialties adapted to 
their individual requirements. 

h. development which has attracted a 
great deal of attention in the past two 
or tiiree years is the Michel in scheme for 
u'^ing pneumatic tires on rails. This 
scheme, developed in France, was intro- 
duced into the I'niti-d States by the Ed- 
ward G. Budd Manufacturing Company 
and applied on a number of light-weight 
rail-motor cars of stainless steel ajn- 
struction. The rubber tire provides a 
means for cushioning all vibrations pro- 
duced at the wlui'l and rail contact. .\n- 
ntluT scheme employing pneumatic tires 
is that of the Austro Daimler Company, 
introduced into this country by E. K, 
Howe & Sons. In this unit the rubber 
tire is enclosed within a sterl tire, on the 
inside of which it rolls, the latter in turn 
maintainuig the customary direct con- 
tact with the rail. 

Rubber tires for easier riding 

A R.WL coach tire produced by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company in- 
dicates the range ol sjx-cialized equip- 
ment available to the designer of new 
transportation units. Intended for a si.\ 
wheel truck, the Goodyear rail coach tire 
is constructed much the same as an au- 
tomobile tire, equipped with a demount- 
able wheel and rim. The when;! has a 
steel guiding flange to prevent the tire 
from leaving the rait. 

Bolted to the center of the rim is an 
aluminum safely ring around which the 
tire is shajied to lit, k rubber llaj) sur- 
rounds the safety ring and the assembly 
is complete with a rubber inner tube 
which almiasl entirely surrounds the 
safety ring, and contains the air at 85 
pounds pressure. 

For several years the Baltimore & 
Ohio has employed rubber inserts at va- 
rious points in the trucks on a number 
of its passenger cars. These inserts are 
used to insulate the car body from the 
high frttjuency vibrations which steel 
springs will not cushion and which cause 
the build-up of restjnant noise within car 
bodies. Considerable interest is being 
shown in the use of rubber for this pur- 
pose. At i>resent, however, it is too early 
to determine how far these develop- 
ments wilt be applied. 

Not all the gains in design are con- 
fined to passenger rolling stock. Fortu- 
nately for (Krishable goods and perish- 
able tempers, something is being done 
about springs. For e.xample, the "coil- 



elliptic" spring group produced by 
American Sttx4 Foundries, by control- 
ling the up and down bolster movement, 
greatly reduces the usual wear on the 
side frame columns and bolster ends. 

Smoother cars for freight 

TR.MNMEN and yardmen are vitally 
interested in the unneci-sarily rough 
handling of railway equipment but lhe\ 
know that all damage to freight is not 
due to that cause. They have knnwr 
about car floor vibration for many 
Members of the committee on Fit:si.; 
Claims Prevention have time and again 
called attention to the bouncing car, as 
one cause of damage to certain lyi^-s of 
freight when traveling at high -[H^ii 
Their records show that among the cmii 
modities most frequently damagi^ by 
vertical car oscillation are sacked goods, 
such as flour and sugar, fresh fruits 
and vegetabkw, fresh meat, live vi 'i I 
enameled face brick, hollow tile am! 
er pipe. 

Just as better springing for freight 
carriers is immediately in view, it is also 
probable that container cars, such as the 
railroads have not utilized to the fullest 
extent heretofore, and other light weight 
freight equipment wilt providf fast, fre- 
qut^nl freight service over the [irivate 
highways »i the rails as an efTective 
means of meeting the new competition 
defmed by the rapidly expanding use 
of motor trucks. 

Taking a futuristic view of the mmi ; 
lion of the railroads, it is readily ii\']f.ii 
ent thai, where competition declares it- 
self most forcefully, there will develop 
the greatest need for change in the tyjic 
and weight of equipment. The inroads 
of buses, private cars, i)lanes and motor 
trucks dimension the opp<.)rtunity of the 
railroads to advance their equii)ment 
with the aid of the new arts and the new 
materials available. Among the [vtssi- 
bililies, now in part realized or projected 
on drafting boards, is the rehabilitation 
of branch line business through self- 
propelled rail cars, new in every detail. 

Generally speaking, ojierating econ- 
omy and efficiency ought to increase as 
weight is reduced. FLxixiriencc will be 
rcenforced as equipment gtxrs into serv- 
ice. Day trains to shuttle bi-twet>n large 
centers of iMjjuIation can Ix- designed 
with an individual character, and it is 
in lliis lield that efTective novelty is now 
arguing its own case with the eloquence 
of serviceable beauty. 

Because hundreds of suppliers to the 
railroads are eager to extend railroad 
research; because the railroads realize 
the comix;litive situatitjn demands 
change; because modernization has be- 
come an economic necessity; because the 
Government makes financing easy—for 
all these reasons it is logical to exjK-ct 
increasing activity in the railroad field 
and in all industries serving the rail- 
roads.-R. C. W. 



what the AAA Is Doing 

D. L. JAMES Manager, Agricultural Service Dept., U. S. Chamber of Commerce 



"^^WtIIE Agricultural Adjustment 
**r7 Administration was born a year 

^ ago this month. Its jiurpose was 
to end the disparity between the prices 
of farm products and the prices of 
things farmers boupht. There seemed to 
tie no doubt tliat such a disparity ex- 
isted, 

In 1929, at the crest of the business 
cycle, farm products purchased only 91 
per cent as much of other products as 
they purchased in the jire-war period. 
By 1933, the liRure had lallen to 50 per 
cent of the pre-war average. 

As a result, farmers found it impos- 
sible to pay their debts or make new 
purchases, thus decreasing the market 
for manufactured products. This meant 
urban unemployment and a still smaller 
market for farm products. These last 
accumulated in a rapidly growing sur- 
plus as farmers attempted to increase 
their shrinking incomes by increasing 
their production. 

Against this surplus the Agricultural 
Adjustment .Administration launched 
an indirect attack which has now been 
going on for 12 months. Since all men 
must eat, it is likely that this attack 
has had some effect on everytxidy in 
the country. It should be interesting to 
see just what this effect has been. What 
has been done for the farmer, for the 
consumer, for prices? 

These questions can best be answered 
by examining the cases of some of the 
major crops which the AAA has under- 
taken to stabilize. In the case of cotton, 
for instance, or wheat, or hogs, how 
does the situation today compare with 
the situation a year ago? Has the AAA 
attained the objective it set itself a 
year ago? 

1. Cotton 

THAT objective, in the case of cotton, 
was the elimination of 3,000,000 bales 
from the growing cnip and, consequent- 
ly, from the surplus, which in the 1932- 
33 season had reached 13,000,000 bales. 
Some three years earlier the carryover 
had been less than 5,000,000 bales. 

At least part of this increase was due 
to a decreasing market. According to 
government figures, world consumption 
of American cotton fell in 1929-30 to 



13,000,000 bales, as compared with more 
than 15,000,000 bales in each of the pre- 
ceding three years. Home consumption 
dropped from about 7.000,000 bales to 
about 5,000,000 bales in 1930-31 and 
1931-32. Prices had fallen from an aver- 
age of IS cents a jxiund in 1928-29 to 
5.6 cents in January, 1933. In terms of 
income to cotton farmers this meant a 
drop of from $1,470,000,000 in 1928-29 
to $431,000,000 in 1932-33, or from 
about S738 to $216 per farm family. 
Moreover, the growing crop ])romised 
to be unusually g(X)d, which would mean 
an even greater weight of carryover. To 
prevent this further glut an acreage- 
reduction plan was proposed. 

Although cotton yields have fluctuat- 
ed considerably in recent years, it was 
generally agreed that acreage was the 
dominant factor over a long period. 
Government ligures showed that, in the 
years 1898 to 1902. the United States 
produced an average of 10.177,000 bales 
of cotton on 25,675,000 acres. In the 
years 1927 to 1931 the annual crop 
averaged about 14.661.000 bales and 
acreage had increased to 41,036,000. 
The proposal was to take 10,000,000 
acres, or about 25 per cent, of this land 
out of cultivation. 

Such an action, of course, would not 
affect foreign production but, as the 
largest source of cotton, the United 
States has a controlling influence on the 
supply and demand situation. More- 
over, foreign countries are not well 
adapted to increase quickly production 
and, even if they were, the large carry- 
overs were expected to prevent world 
price increases which would make ex- 
pansion worth their while. 

A further safeguard was that al- 
though, under the plan, American cotton 
consumers would be paying the market 
price plus a processing tax, the process- 
ing tax would not apply on the export 
portion of the crop. 

Accordingly, after interviews with 
hundreds of farmers in the Cotton Belt, 
a schedule was worked out under which 
the Administration agreed to make pay- 
ments based on the number of acres 
and the prospective yield of cotton to 
farmers who would plow under a por- 
tion of their crop. The plan was de- 
signed so that growers who cooperated 
with the Government would receive 



somewhat more than the value of the 
cotton Ihey would have raised, thus 
assuring them a slight advantage over 
those who did not participate. It was 
estimated that payments would total 
approximately SI 10.000.000. 

IJndcr these terms approximately 
10,400,000 acres of cotton, or akiut 25.5 
per cent of the planted acreage was 
taken out of production. 

Actual production from the remain- 
ing acreage, estimated by the Crop Re- 
porting Board as of December I, was 
13,177^000 bales. Extremely favorable 
weather conditions were the major fac- 
tor in this large yield, as the crop was 
too far advanced when the reduction 
campaign began to be affected by im- 
proved production methods or addition 
of fertilizer. 

Had no curtailment taken place, it is 
estimated that 17.600,000 bales would 
have been produced. Thus the reduc- 
tion in production was also about 25 
per cent. 

Funds for paying growers who co- 
operated were obtained from a process- 
ing tax of 4.2 cents a pound on all cot- 
ton used in domestic consumption, a 
compensating tax on imported articles 
made from cotton, and a tax on certain 
articles of domestic manufacture which 
compete with cotton products — such as 
paper and jute. Revenue from these 
sources, after allowing for certain re- 
funds provided in the Act, is expected 
to be about $116,000,000. 

In the meantime, producers have 
been receiving better prices. Cotton, 
which ranged from 5.5 to 6.1 cents a 
pound from January to April. 1933, 
climbed to 10.6 cents in July. In August 
and September it fell to 8.8 but was 
back at 9.6 cents in November and De- 
cember. Since the pnxessing tax was 
established, prices to producers have 
been higher than in any m.onth in the 
past two years except July, 1933. 

Encouraged by results so far. the Ad- 
ministration is going ahead with acreage 
reduction plans for the present crop and, 
if necessary, for next year. This step is 
considered necessary in view of the fact 
that the cotton supply is excessive and 
prices are low. 

For this year a reduction to 25,000,- 
000 planted acres is contemplated, with 
the contracts designating the number of 
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acres on each farm which may be 
planted to cotton. In no case will farmers 
be (x-rmitted to raise other crops far 
sale on the acres under contract to the 
Ciovernment. 

To insure universjil c(K>|)eration by 
Ijrtiwers, Congress has passed the Bank- 
head Bill, limiting the amount of this 
year's cotton which can be fjinni'd free 
of tax to KMHMMMH) bales. Additional 
half's will tie ta.xed at least 50 ix r cent 
of market value. 

II. Ho^.s aiul Cum 

ALTFlOrtiH I he cotton acreage- 
reduction |ilan was ihc first to be- put 
into elTect. study of the hog situation 
began almost siinultaneously. However, 
because of its coniple.xity, a program 
was not announced until last August. 
Here, too, the efTort was In reduce pro- 
duction, but with hogs this presents a 
double-barrelled problem since com 
[iroduction must also Ix" reduced to pre- 
vent a sur[>his of that grain. 

The first step in the jirogram was an 
emergency hog buying camjiaign under 
which the Administration announced 
th.it it would i)ay jiremium prices for 
G.I)()0,(K)O pigs weighing less than 100 
pounds and for l,n(l(),().'Kl sows about 
U) farrow. Any fanner could sell all the 
pigs he wished but precautions were 
taken to prevent speculation. 

In this campaign farmers sold 6,188,- 
000 pigs and 222.(KK) sows for which 
they received S31,O0().O(J0. The total 
cost of the campaign to the Government 
was some S'.i.noo.OW) greater, process- 
ing, storing and distributing charges re- 
sulting in the additional e.xpense, all of 
which is to be met by the processing tax. 

The animals were processed by pack- 
ers under contract with the .Administra- 
tion. The meat was used for relief pur- 
poses. Pigs under 80 jjoundswere tanked. 

In a more ambitious corn and hog 
program for this year, the Administra- 
tion has asked LaOU.OOO hog producers 
to sign contracts to reduce their pro- 
ducliun of hogs 25 per cent and their 
corn acreage 20 per cent under the aver- 
age of 1932-33, Those signing the con- 
tracts will be paid a rental on the 
acreage not used and a benefit for the 
hogs not raised. 

The program is ex|-)ccted to cost ab<jut 
$350,000,000 to be raised by a process- 
ing lax on hogs which went into elTect 
last November. 

To stimulate farm purchasing power, 
alsf) su[iiilement the reduction prtjgram, 
the .\.\.\ last October otTered signers 
loans on corn projierly warehoused and 
sealed. Under this plan loans aggre- 
gating SI 15,f)00.n00 have Ixtn made on 
ap|>roximalely 2(>n,00(l.n00 bushels. 

The ri-sults of the hog-buying cam- 
liaign on prices are more or less in 
dispute. When the camjiaign was an- 
nounced last .August, prices at Chicag:i 



averaged about IJ4.24 per hundred- 
weight. Wfien this year's program for 
reducing (irtxluction was announced, 
they advanced to more than %5. llwn 
they declined, going Ix-low $3.25 in De- 
cember. Packers blamed the processing 
taxes. Tf)day prices are back to about S4. 

in. wheat 

SIN'CIi unfavorable weather conditions 
[tromised to reduce tlie 1933 wheat crop 
to the lowest figure since 189-1. and since 
a large i>orlion of the crop was almost 
ready for harvest when the Agricultural 
.Adjustment Act was passed, the Agri- 
cultural -Adjustment .Administration did 
iMrt consider it desirable to attempt a 
[ilow-up campaign for the 1933 crop. 

The Administration did take steps to 
reduce this year's wheat acreage, how- 
ever. In line with the International 
Wheat .Agreement, signed by the prin- 
cipal wheat-exporting nations in. August, 
1933, the Administration announced a 
program for reducing the 1934 and 1935 
acreage 15 pvT cent under the average 
acreage jilanted for harvest in 1930, 
1931 and 1932. In return for agreements 
to reduce wheat acreage, the Secretary 
of .Agriculture contracted to pay bene- 
fits on the domestically consumed ptir- 
tion (54 per cent) of llie producer's 
average jiroduction for the years 1928 
to 1932, the first i>ayment of 20 cents 
a bushel to be made after September 15, 
1933, and the second ol eight cents about 
June 30, 1934, uiK)n proof of comiiliance 
witii the contract. Payments to growers 
to March 15 totaled $61,771,453. 
Checks averaging $827.50 had been 
mailed to 746,476 producers. 

Figures are available only for the re- 
duction in the planted acreage of winter 
wheat, as spring wheat is not yet plant- 
ed. The Department of Agriculture's 
estimate of winter wheat seeded in the 
fall of 1933, for harvest in 1934, shows 
a reduction of 3,188.0fK) acres, or 7.2 
I)er cent from the base period 1930-32— 
alx)ul tHU'-half of the goal. The reduc- 
tion in the impcjrlant wheal-]>roducing 
states was greater than this, but in some 
eastern and southern states, where wheat 
is a minor farm enterprise, the acreage 
actually was increased. 

Farmers' intentions to plant spring 
wheal indicate a planted spring wheat 
acreage this year about 15 ixv cent less 
than last year, but the figures for the 
two years are not on an exactly com- 
[larable basis. 

Since there was an unusually large 
abandonment of b<ith winter and spring 
wheat acreage, and an unprecedented 
low wheat yield in 1933, the wheat crop 
is likely to be larger this year than last, 
in spite of the acreage-reduction cam- 
l^aign. This does not mean that the 
campaign has fuiled; [irtjduclion prob- 
ably would have Ix-en greatt-r h:ul there 
b*'en no such campai^-v 



The total cost of the wheat campaign 
for the current crop year is expected to 
be $95,0(KMKK). The wlieat ajmjraign is 
being financed by a prtcessing tax of 
30 cents a bushel on all wheat milled 
fijr human f(K)d for domestic consump- 
tion. The lax b«-came effective last luly. 
It is ex|)ected to produce S10.S,(Kl(),0lH) 
in revenue by the end of the crop year. 

When the .Agricultural .Adjustment 
.Act was [lassed. the price of wheat at 
Chicago was 75 cents a bushel. On June 
16, when the wheat contrul plan was 
announced, it still was about 75 cents. 
By July 18 it had advanced to $1.15, 
but from that point declined, dipping 
below 70 cents in mid -October. Wheat 
prices have recovered considerably with 
the devaluation of the dollar, and have 
ranged generally between SO and 90 
cents at Chicago for several months. 
.According to the Agricultural .Adjust- 
ment -Administration, the farm income 
from wheat in 1934 will be ati|>roxi 
mately S'39G.OO0,aK), com|)ared with 
8169,000,000 in 1932-33. 

Flijur jirices have advanced since the 
jirocessing tax was im[X)sed and lalxtr 
was increased on account of NI^.A. On 
July 7, just before the processing tax 
became effective, spring j)atent flour in 
New York sold for S5.90 to S(i.20 a bar- 
rel, Current prices, with wheat cheaix'r. 
range from S6.45 to $6.90 for the same 
grades. Apparently the full amount of 
the processing tax has been passed onto 
buyers of mill products. .Agricultural 
Adjustment .Administration figures show 
that the average retail price of bread 
has advanced more in the past year than 
the cost of ingredients. The domestic 
price of wheat is higher in relation to the 
world price than a year ag.n. 

This seems to indicate that the 
pri.K:essing tax increased prices to do- 
mestic consumers of wheat. This also 
seems to be true with cotton. With hogs, 
it is apparent that the producer will 
first feel the effects of the lax akh<iugh 
those who ctxiix^rate will receive benefit 
jiayments which should more than com- 
jx-nsate for the early exfx^nse. 

Revenue from these taxes, as re[x)rted 
to the Agricultural .Adjustment Admin- 
istration by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, totalled $2 16.778,000 by March 
1. That was 53 [xt cent of the S403,- 
000,000 estimated to be necessary to 
cover ex[x'nditures up to June 30 of this 
year. Total costs for the period will be 
S859.350.000 according to latest revised 
estimates. Tax collections for that ix?- 
riod are estimated at S86.'i595,000, 
which includes revenue from pr(x;essinK 
and comiiensalory taxes. However, it 
was recognized at the outset that dis- 
bursi'ments would sometimes exceed the 
monthly tax revenue because i)ayments 
are made in large amounts while the 
processing taxes will be colk-cted over a 
two-year ]XTi(jd. Revenue from these 
taxes is expected lo meet :ill payments 
to producers. 



Aerate the Business Before It Dies 

By FRANK H. JOHNSTON President, Acme Card System Company 



MANY businesses today face tke 
problem of making profits out of 
smaller volume, reduced expenses 
and shorter hours. Here is one man's 
view of a way in which this diffi- 
culty can be met and overcome 



TWO YEARS ago while 
changing trains in a cen- 

T tral Pennsylvania town, 
I noticed the expressmen un- 
load a shipment of linger ling 
trout from the state hatchery. 
As soon as the milk cans con- 
taining the small trout were 
taken from the train, the at- 
tendants began dipping up the 
water in the can, raising the 
dipper several feet and pouring 
the water back in the cans. 

I asked why. They explained 
that they were aerating the water to 
keep the trout alive— that by pouring 
this water through the air revitalized it 
and was better than putting in fresh 
water. 

The incident remained in my mind 
even after 1 had returned to my desk at 
Chicago. I began to wonder if some of 
the water in my business pool was not 
getting stagnant. Had 1 in my talks with 
my employees so overemphasized the 
necessity for cutting costs that we had 
failed not only to add fresh water in the 
past three years but had not had enough 
aeration? 

The incident "went home" when I 
employed a new department head. One 
morning he brought me a suggestion for 
improving our production. His plan 
called for an investment of about $3,500. 
Because he could show a reasonable 
possibility of this investment yielding a 
return of perhaps 20 per cent, his plan 
was immediately adopted. 

His recommendations proved to be 
sound. Since then he has brought in 
other ideas, which were also approved. 
Altogether we have invtstcd something 
more than SI 1.000 in new equipment 
based on this man's ideas for improving 
our product and reducing our costs. 

In flush times this alertness of an em- 
ployee would be common. Today I no- 
tice too many key men are still afraid 
to offer an idea that involves spending 
money. I wonder if their exjierience of 
the past 18 months or tivo years in try- 
ing to save money hasn't stopped their 
thinking until they are in danger of 
stagnation. 

Nothing is so deadly for a business 
as indifference to new ideas from em- 
ployees who have the viewpoint of their 
management. If aerating a business 
will help this, it is now much in order. 



The man who came in from the out- 
side had only one thought — to handle 
his department eflectively. He had no 
background that afflicted him with nega- 
tives or repressions. He felt that he was 
on trial to show results. He assumed 
that my business was solvent, and that 
I was open-minded and progressive. He 
acted accordingly. 

The man thinks as I do which today 
is frankly "where can we use our capita! 
or credit to make a profit?" I value 
loyally and the man who plugs along, 
but I also want new ideas even if they 
cost money to put them into practice. 

TiX) many office employees, like too 
many salesmen, are still sold on the de- 
pression. 

"The Old Man has carried us when 
business was bad," they say, "why ask 
him to spend money now when we can 
manage to get along?" 

Capital seeks work 

THEY are wrong. In these days of re- 
construction it's capital that stxks em- 
ployment as well as labor and the own- 
er of a business knows this. 

Possibly owners themselves are to 
blame because employees do not sense 
their viewpoint, I know of organiza- 
tions in which management reiterated 
the necessity of reducing exiienses. De- 
velopment work was abandoned. Fruit- 
ful new territories were neglected. 
Salaries were cut. It's only human for 
the man down the line to interpret this 
finally in one simple dictum, "Hang on 
to the cash." 

My new executive doubtless had 
similar exiieriences in his previtjus con- 
nection. But he managed to shed his 
doubts and misgivings and pessimism 
when he came to me. 1 have made up 



my mind that 1*11 at least try 
to incuJcate in my older execu- 
tives something of his attitude. 

First, I am going to try 
to discover what independent 
study each man is making of 
his department beyond his 
supervision and management of 
routine operation. I intend 
digging into their reading of 
trade publications. In many 
of these they must get new 
ideas, or at least find articles 
that have practical application. 
I liiink such study, when it leads to even 
one new concept of their work, will 
prove profitable. 

Owners should know how much at- 
tention employees pay to advertising of 
equipment applicable to their depart- 
ments. By advertising I mean direct 
mail letters and broadsides as well as 
national publications, I was a little sur- 
prised to learn that most of the ideas 
presented by my new man had tlieir 
origin in advertising. 

As a user of advertising — and an em- 
ployer of salesmen — I know that an 
advertisement is but part of a business 
message. The major part is told by the 
salesman. Companies with money to 
spend for advertising usually have some- 
thing back of the statements they make 
in advertising space. The advertisement 
itself is but an offer of service. Answer- 
ing an advertisement opens the door for 
new ideas for a prospective customer — 
ideas that cut costs and build profits. 

I wouldn't give much for the job of 
any man who is afraid to see a salesman 
or answer an advertisement because he 
thinks "the Old Man doesn't want to 
spend money," Such an employee is 
not in tunc with what owners think. 

Owners face the problem of making 
profits on a smaller volume. Methods 
and routine tliat were giwd enough two 
or more years ago may be entirely out 
of place today. Prolits may have to 
come out of reduced exjienses. More 
will have to be accomplished in short 
working hours. Alertness on the part of 
employees in touch with the daily ac- 
tivities of a business are going to make 
these savings jxtssible. Judging from my 
own ex[HTience I sometinK-s wonder if 
the new employee is not more alive to 
this situation because his mind has been 
aerated by outside contacts. 
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of YourjTime 

Five to send ihe 
coupon ; len lo read ihp simple, 
rlrar, uiileclitiical sloiy of lifi' 
iii«iiranrr and what it can du 
fi<r you ill our booklet whirli 
answers important questions. 

You'll find it well worth 
fifteen minutes of your tinu-. 
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When a ii>rval Inthtstrial 

lAmtlvr iivquvstt'il 

a Rt'iHtrt on (Pur Work 

a few days apo, we wrote him in 
jiart "What is tin- rli^tincl ive fealiire 
of \\ orltj I'eat »-way;>'r' It }u'livves thai 
Bitsinvss — orgnnizt'd for the ptirpttsf 
— ran ni/j<* out II' nr. 1 1 donliK that 
allriii^l!!, f(iu<-iitor>. clerjivinfii. dip- 
loinuls or »vf'll-tntentioned elderly 
ladii'.H will ever aehieve it." 

There are threi- hasic cause,* of 
war: ps^yehnlonieal, puliliral and 
eronotnir. Henee uM elTiirt is of 
>oni(' value. For onr part we helieve 
that a ^real iiiiernul iotial adver- 
(isinf; rainpaifin will achieve result*. 
We arc giving |)raetical expression 
to Brure Barton's ptati outlined in 
"l^t'ii Adverti»*e this Hell". We're 
puhlislun<: full pape }»ropa<:anda 
ads in nearly 10(1 ina<.'axines. W e are 
inakin^i international cnntact'i with 
the Baine end in vit-w. Write us^ for 
inforniation. 

WORLD PEACEW4YS 

11J3 Park Ave.. ISVw York City 
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The A. F. of L. and the NRA 



(Coittinutd from page 46 1 
thousands of others were quickly con- 
vinced thai it was their patriotic duty 
to do sa, ju*(t as it was their duty to 
paste the Blue Kagle on the windshields 
of tht-ir automobiles. 

Then, standing before the Federation 
Conventiiin in Washington, Mr. Green 
described his looK-cherished dream that 
had now become a definite goal ; 

"I am goinx to express my opinion 
again," he said. "1 am uf the opinion 



ship drive in its history. A staff of Ren- 
craJ and district organizers <)(x*raling in 
every sizable town in the land was in- 
creased from l.-lOO to 2.(W0. .Although 
these organizers rre supjxirted lari(ely 
by local, national, and international 
unions, they receivitJ pu-ce-work pay 
from the .Anierican Federation at the 
rate of S:JO for each new .\. F. uf L. 
charter that was issued through their 
efforts. 

.\i the same time, a staff of 18 paid 



READERS will recall these excerpts from an auth- 
orized interview with William Grccti which ap' 
peared iit Nation's Business fur February, 193^- 
They should be read a^ain in the light of current 
news: 

We do not want battle. \Vc prefer peace. And if ifie urcat tni- 
ploying interests of the nation, the great financial baions who rule 
so much of industry— those who have authority will sii with u* 
tomorrow in a fireal national conference in wl)irh all shall be de- 
termined to agree upon that which is, in the common judumeni, 
best for .America, we will withdraw every utleranre of militancy. 
\\f will command no mobili/aticm, we will [Jcrfm no plans lor com- 
bat, t can with authority and assurance say that for all labor. 

1 said in Cincinnati, speaking of the work-week of 30 hours, thai 
"this great reform will be given to us in response to reason, or wt 
will take it through force of some kind." 

1 said also that "we shall fight, not with physical violence, but 
with our economic strength" and 1 siaid that "so far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall arouse the fighiing spirit of the men of labor." 

In Cincinnati I said that we would select "those who are most 
ready to fight, we will make them the spearhead in this effort, we 
will draw the line of battle and we will carry the struggle to the 
door of industry and of manaKemcnl, until the battle is won." 

We shall fight. We shall choose our weapons and our time. We 
shall determine our tactics. Our opponents did not consult us as to 
time or tactics when they reduced wages and threw millions into 
the street. Today we consult only workers and we plan to keep our 
<iwn counsel 



that the time has arrived wtien the suc- 
cess of the Industrial Recovery .Act re- 
quires unionization — the complete 
unionization -of all the workers in ev- 
ery trade and in every calling in every 
city and town of the nation." 

U was with this aim in mind, then, 
that the .American Federation of L^bor 
launched the most intensive member- 



organizers maintained directly by the 
.A. F. of L. was increased to 33. these 
men receiving a flat salary of S60 a wet-k 
plus S8 a day for exi^enses. 

By October, Mr. Green reiwrted 
that a million and a half new mem- 
bers had been enrolled, and Mr Mor- 
rison predicted that gains in the pres- 
ent year would surpass all records 
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"in numbers, intensity and duration." 
The Executive Oiuncil declared: 

We have concentrated our efforts more 
especially upon orRanUinji the workers in 
the basic industries; that is, steel, aninmo- 
biles, textiles, oil and rubber. To ilic fullest 
extent of the Federation's I'mancial ability 
organ i 2 in K campaigns in these centers have 
been aKRressively carried on. . , , 

We have established organizing head- 
quarters in the tenter of the automobile in- 
dustry, Detroit, with a special representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor 
in charge to direct the organizing cam- 
paign. 

In Atlanta. Ga., another special represen- 
tative is devoting his full time to the cam- 
paign of organization among workers in the 
southern .states, particularly the textile 
workers. 

In the rubber industry in the city of 
Akron, the Federation's special representa- 
tive is earr>'inB on an active and aggressive 
campaign. 

In the iron and steel districts we are like- 
wise actively engaged, . . . 

From organizers at key positions 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific came re- 
ports listing an endless succession of 
new unions that they had helped to 
create, and with these reports came the 
almost universal observation: 

"The NR.\ has made our job a lot 
easier." 

The organizers were competent and 
efficient- At best they were high-pow- 
ered salesmen of unionism applying high 
pressure methods, distributing pam- 
phlets wholesale, and engaging the 
workers in conversations, sympathizing 
with their grievances, promising higher 
wages and shorter hours and, above all, 
stressing the need for organization under 
this new law that was to put labor on a 
bargaining parity with capital. 

No restraint on officers 

AS the subtlety of their arguments de- 
creased in degree, their efficacy in- 
creased, and as might have been ex- 
pected in an organization which, in its 
local, national and international 
branches, functions under the direction 
of some 400,000 officers, the methods 
employed in some cases were not abo\'e 
reproach. Industrialists charged that 
tactics ranging from mild coercion to 
downright racketeering were employed, 
but against these methods the A. F. of L. 
exerted nothing substantial in the way 
of restraint. 

It continued, instead, to concentrate 
its attention on further increasing its 
membership. The methods employed 
thus far had brought results, but it de- 
termined to press its efforts still more 
vigorously. 

To this end the officers of interna- 
tional and national unions met in con- 
ference with the E.xecutive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
Washington on January 25, and adopt- 
ed a new and enlarged plan of organiza- 



MAIVlJFACTlJIlElt 



PLANrVINO 



TO BRANCH OUT IN 



New England 




land Tor new construe! ion, if 
□eoessar)'. Yet rent!;, ini^u ranee 
and other overhead charges are 
surprisingly low. 

FTVirc us abtiut yuur situation. We 
shall be ;>lad to advise as to present 
tiulluok in this market of 8^000,000 
biiyvri. Also 
flip eoupan 
fur 16 -page 
descriptive 
booklet. 



We have an unusually attrae- 
tive proposition to olfer you 
from the standpoint of desira- 
hie location al low overhead — 
either on loug or short term 
basis. 

Boston Wharf is the most cen- 
trally loeated industrial prop- 
erty in New England. Over 100 
tenants representing 29 dill'er- 
ent industries find it the most 
profitable . . . Only ten minutes 
from the heart of Boston, two 
minutes from South Station, 
.4djoins terminal yards of INew 
Haven and Boston & .Albany 
railroads. Miles of spur track. 
Ninety buildings . . . Plenty of 



BOSTON WHARF COMPANY 

Induftriiil Service Department^ 'S II \ 
BOSTON WHAKF COMPANY. 2S9 Summer Street, Boston, Ma«B. 

Plrase send me your 16-pugc bouklel dcMrribiug ihe Boston Wharf 
properly anil its advantagein. 
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Commrrrial Cfr^iii Conpanv pun ttnw ofM^n 

vbti/tittutnt frifnt r«-i/H«niihf«' Afrjnti/iii c«r»r«, 
IttAifilfUtari umtf ihnlrrt- Ftnuntia^ pitini urr 
prtixiitfii tn nan'r ihr tim*' pitymi-nt luir *if 
tllttont^'il*'*. rrfrtftvmfirr*, t>tl hurnfrt, mii> 
tliinr-f^ ftntl I'fttipmrnt. air funtttttiittlHit unfit, 
healing fttantit. iturv and i>^ci* fixtutvi. buat*, 
aaJa nmrritf otfi^ff lafh hrixttj i-latttftiittnint, 
iibiittlim/t hundmU af imSi^iitual piniluct§. 
Th¥ tmi*-* 11 nijriunu/ in nu^jc, %rt 
fampl^triy Inrnl ihrou^h vn< /lunttrvil 
ami Iw^nly-jtiv trffu-^v ttM'tut^t tn the firinti- 
ptti ritift <tf lh«> t'nifKtf »ul»t mill 1 cindiju. 



HEY werf inarrifil alnuil ten years 
agit. TliL* girt ft in ihe office !>hovvereil 
h^ilna. I'lie buss gave licr a clteck. Cordon 
had a little inoiifv in the bank, a steady 
joli atid a herit;i<:e of indiit^lrv and tlirift. 



Their wedding created no !^[)la>ih in the 
social pool. It was only the niode-st heginninj;; of an average Ainfricun 
family. Jtist average. Hnt ntillioiis of siieh families keep Aniertt a's indus- 
tries alive. They hin llie timior rar!i, refrigeralors, oil and gas hurners 
and other liousehidd ei[uipnient vtbo.^c nianufaeture gives employment 
and ineome to million!^ of their fellow citizens. They don't buy outright. 
They pay as they use. They need credit — and time. Tliey are the hlades 
of a power wheel, dipping into a Niream of credit. A» each hiade adds 
its impetus, around goc» the wheel of business— faster and faster. 

Cunimereial Oedit's budget-huy in» system was created to serve these 
millions, as w ell as to serve the inaniifactnrers who make, and the merchants 
who &ell, the products they want. This year, with einplojinenl increasing, 
fair deferred payment plans will invite buying. Distributors and dealers 
who provide the best credit facilities will reap the [irofilablc harvest. 

Commercial Credit Company was a pioneer in time payment financing. 
Founded in 1912 with a capital of ^.{(HMtOO. its growth has been regular 
and healthy. In the pmt twelve months, it financed sales of more than 
$250,000,000. Its purchat>es arc based on character and ability to pay. Its 
charges for ser^ ices are reasonable and fair. Buyers are not permitted lo buy 
beyontl their means. Collections are carefully supervised to protect both the 
buyer's eijuity and the seller's interest. Everv precaution is taken lo avert 
loss to either party, ('omuierciat Credit (Company's successful administration 
releases a great buying power for the upbuilding of America's business. 

COiMMEIU lAL ClIKIIIT Cu.MIMXY 
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CONSOLtDATED CAPITAL 




llt'iMlquancrii H.il.TI.MORiS 



AND SURPLUS »39,0O0,OOO 



H'tirit zt-ritiiiit t*t CoMMKnciM. C»;i3iT C^iyip^s\ pit-asr mnUwu Snlnftt'j ^fl^I^l*l■^s 



tion. indudinR, among others, this reso- 
lution : 

That the officcis of the A. F. of L. ar- 
ranni' for mass mcftinRs of wane earners 
thrrtuKhfiiil iKi- land and thai all l(»c-al 
unions be called upon to coopcrait" in calling 
and arrangine lor these mass met'tinKs; that 
the ofh'rcrs of the .\. V. of I., likewise un- 
dertake ic) train and arranRt lor sjx'akLTs 
at these and other nurelinKs; that both the 
press and radio be used lo liie fullest possi- 
ble extent, and that every other meanr> 
available be used to further the spirit of 
oruanization and promote the formation of 
trade unions among wage earners through- 
tnit the land. 

Today as a result of all those efforts, 
the American Ftdcratinn of Labor has 
come back— back to its war-time peak. 
Only its olTicials know exactly lo what 
i-xti.-nt it has pros!X.'red under the NR.A 
and tht-y refuse to tell. 'Hie reputed 
nienibfiship on .'August 1, 19'i3 was 2,- 
126,796. Jett Lauck, who has been an 
economist for labor unions, re[x»rts in 
an article on "S<jcial ChanRe and the 
New Deal" that membership had gone 
up by 1,800.0<.)0 by October 1. They de- 
cline to say how many new craft locals 
have been affiliated as a rcsuft of their 
efforts with national and international 
unions, but they declare, at this writinK, 
that 1,125 new "federal" unions, direaly 
afHiliated with the A. F. of L., have been 
orRanized since July 3. 

.^Kain they refuse to reveal the mem- 
bership in these new federal unions, but 
from reliable sources we learn that the 
number is abt>ut 325,0(10. 

Enjoys tax exemption 

JUST what all this means lo the 
.■Vmerican Federation becomes consider- 
ably dearer wlien financial considera- 
tions arc taken into account. ,\lthough 
the Federation ranks with benevolent 
and fraternal organizations in being ex- 
empted from the income ta.x, it is, in its 
oi.)eration and its needs, a strictly busi- 
ness organization, as the following state- 
ment by I-'rank Morrison in an article 
recently published indicates: 

"Workers," wrote Mr. Morrison, 
"should appreciate the importance of 
paying a substantial rate of dues to their 
union, making a financial sacrifice if 
necessary for this purpose. The union 
will reflect exactly the interest and sup- 
port extended to it by the members." 

That was written shortly after the ap- 
pearance of the Federation's annual re- 
port which showed that the workers had 
paid to it in the ftjrm of per capita taxes 
and initiation fees last year only slightly 
more than $300,000. This year, the 
A. F. of L, is, by comparison, roiling in 
wealth. 

From each member of a national or 
ittternational union it receives a tax of 
one cent a month, and with an estimated 
memlxTship of 3,800,000 under this 
head, that would mean an income of 
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$456,000 a year. That is only the be- 
ginning. 

From each of the 325,000 new mem- 
bers in federal trade unions, it receives 
35 cents a month, plus at least $1 in 
initiation fees, not to mention its $15 
fee for each of the 1,125 new charters 
issued. These memtK-rs will, it is esti- 
mated, enrich the coffers of the Federa- 
tion at the rate of $1,700,000 during the 
first year. 

The total annual income from these 
per capita taxes, therefore, should 
amount, on the basis of present returns, 
to about $2,100,000, or approximately 
seven times as much as last year. 

In the narrower sense this may mean 
the restoration of the pay cut suffered 
by Mr. Green and Mr. Morrison, as well 
as an increase in the salary of employees 
of the organization. In its vitally im- 
portant sense, however, it means the 
opening of vast new reservoirs of power 
for the American Federation of Labor. 

It may now spend $70,000 to influence 
legislation where it only spent SIO.OOO 
last year. It may now have $700,000 for 
its organizers, to whom it could only 
pay $100,000 last year. It may increase 
its defense fund — out of which it fi- 
nances strikes — from S333.000 to more 
than $800,000. In short it is more firmly 
entrenched and better prepared for a 
struggle against capital than it has been 
at any time in 20 years. 



The forces close in 

THAT struggie has come. It is evi- 
denced on all sides by strikes and labor 
disputes. It is evidenced by the fact that 
industrialists have enlisted more than 
1,000.000 men in company unions in an 
attempt to protect themselves against 
the increased A. K. of L. activities. On 
the other hand it is evidenced by the fact 
that unions, through the National Labor 
Board have forced elections in 240 cases, 
and in two-thirds of these have won, 
through the support of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the right to represent all the 
men who voted in the election whether 
or not they voted for the union. 

The decision in this struggle now 
rests, it seems, squarely with Uie Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Were the 
Wagner industrial disputes bill, as orig- 
inally introduced, to have been passed 
and approved by the President, there is 
little doubt that the visionary goal of 
Mr. Green would have been quickly at- 
tained, for that bill was much more one- 
sided than the original Section 7a of the 
NIRA. 

It listed as criminal offenses six spe- 
cific practices through which employers 
might resist union organization of their 
men. It failed to curb any practices now 
employed by unions in effecting organi- 
zation. It outlawed the company union 
but not the closed shop. It failed to 
provide for representation of minority 
groups in collective bargaining practices. 
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Statistics show that 43% of all businesses 
that bum fai! to resume. They are DEAD. 
Deceased business can't produce profits! 

|0 enterprising business con afford Fire todoy...your 
employees can't afford it... your communify can't 
offord it... YOU can't afford it. FIRE may mean lost cus- 
tomers — they're hard to get back... lost records — often 
irreplaceable .ond a score of other fire losses that spell 
"FINIS' for many businesses. 

Don't let fire get a foothold , . .wherever there are com- 
bustible materials there is food for fire. Half- measures of 
protection are wrong. ..watchmen are human; unforeseen 
hazards nullify ordinary protective systems. 

The one inteHigent and complete safeguard is adequate 
insuronce PLUS A. D.T. Electric Protection. A.D.T. provides 
constant vigilance; proper maintenonce of protective 
measures; instant detection of fire; speedy and occorate 
alarms — and an outside organization that looks after 
your interests in every emergency. 

We invite executives to investigate A.D.T. Electric Protection 
against Fire and Theft. This modern method of protecting 
property mokes it possible to rearrange existing protec- 
tive measures so that large economies often ore effected. 
This nation-wide protection service is available in ct!i 
lorge cities and their surrounding territories. 

CONTROLLED COMfANIES OF 

AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 

155 SIXTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Offices in ait principal cities in *he U. S. 
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PROTECTED? 




one 



MADK SAFE by the company 
wliich has for forly-scvfii years 
been iirsl uilli prat [icalty «'very im- 
provement in (Uiain Link Construc- 
tion. SI RROUMJKD by Cyclone 
Cliain Link I'Vni-e, rvcry part uf 
which is controlli'd from ore to 
finii^ibed product bv this one fompanv. 
PROTECTED by the factory ^liidi 
has developed a super service iii 
advising on any kind uf frn<'«> prubleni 
and tbrougbonl llu-se forty-seven 
years has uorked on a guarantee of 
customer walisffaclion. 

But a?>iiJe frum these features 
which lia%e given it leadersliip, 
Cyclone Fence provides protection 
at a surprisingly low cost per year. 
A cost ^^liich i:j very low compared 
with tbe cost of a robbery, a fire 
started bv 8ome vagrant, Iuks of time 
tliruugli unwelcome visitor.-., waste of 
property through pilfering, damage 
due to riots or strikes, or loss of cash 
Vkliich may go into a damage suit 
if an outsider is injured on your 
grounds. 

^ our property needs Cyclone Fence 
protection. An accurate estimate ^>ill 
be furnished witfionl tdiligation. Ad- 
dress Dept. NB. 

rvclone Pence 

Cyclone Fence Company 

lUI&iCNART or UKtTED SUTES %MtL CDinVitTIDIt 

BRANCHES IN PRIKCIFAL CITIES 

f^Ei/fC ^OJt^t Divhion: 
BUJkdATd Cocopa-ny 
O&kliuid, CjlI. 

^^v^ionr —ma n "ivi*f" I'fUncr, 

bus frnct. mtlili tuiu-^Uiiv 
t'ficlont Fmcr Compuftv ond 
itSttuijitfS bit thu ifOiSt'tnart. 
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In short, its critics charRcd, it turned 
industry, lock, stock and barrel, over to 
the Amurican Federation of Labor. 

Had the President not intervened in 
the automotive strike in .March, that bill 
might have been jiasscd exactly as it was 
introduced, but the President, in tlie 
ajircemeiit worked out at the White 
House on that occasion, laid down a 
new formula covering disputes between 
labor and capital. 

As it has since been interpreted, that 
formula envisions a new order wherein 
the employee will liave an absolutely 
free choice in the matter of select- 
ing someone to represent him in the 
priKcsses of collective bargaining. The 
company-dominated union would be 
barred, but an indef»fndfnt comi)any 
union, organized and run by thf em- 
j)loyei,-s themselves, would not. 

Moreover, each minority group of 
employees would be entitled to choose 
its own representatives so that with- 
in a single company representatives of 
an A. F. of L, union might sit with 
representatives of an independent union 
on a council to bargain with the em- 
ployer. 

Such an arrangement, too. it would 
appear, would bar the "closed shop." 
save where the employees voted unani- 
mously for .\. F. of L. representation. 

Under such a plan, the employee 
would have a real choice, instead of hav- 



ing to choose, as he often does today, 
between the A. F". of L. and a company 
dominated union in which, in reality, he 
is not represented at all. Under such a 
plan, too, the A. F\ of L. would face 
competition of a kind that it has never 
known before, and would have, in all 
probability, to purge itself of many of 
the evils which it now is too loosely or- 
ganized to combat. 

Under such a plan, Mr. Green's dream 
would never be realized . but the A. F. 
of L. would enjoy a pt^manent and rea- 
sonably stabit? place in the industrial 
life of the nation. 

In the absence of a definite govern- 
mental policy along some such lines as 
these, however, labor difficuhies must 
necessarily continue to grow. Left to 
pursue their present wayward course, it 
appears, the Government soon will be 
imjielled to take over the A. V. of L. or 
the A. F. of L. will virtually take over 
the Government. 

Extreme as that statement may ap- 
pear, political leaders already realize 
that a great deal more than mere in- 
dustrial or capitalistic security is at 
stake because, were Mr. Green's dream 
to materialize and were 20.000,000 
workers to rally to the standard of the 
A, F. of L., the corruption of the Federa- 
tion into a Labor party more powerful 
than either of the two major political 
parties would be only a matter of time. 



Inflation and Your Business 



^Continued from page 15) 
weakened by inHalion through the dif- 
ficulties of a stabilization period when 
hedges both in materials and shares are 
thrown overboard and business comes 
to a temporary standstill. 

Tlie early bnancial picture, I believe, 
shows that, in bare figures. Germany 
should have had better control of her 
currency than France. It simply nifans 
that once started no one can tell where 
it will go. That applies to us as well as 
to Germany. 

There is only one real answer to the 
whole problem, and that is never to start 
an inflationary program, .'^t bi-st, in 
theory it can only jxjst pone— never 
correct— a bad business situation. If 
liquidation is the ultimate answer then, 
unless one is willing to inflate indefi- 
nitely, that liquidation is only jxist- 
poned. In practice, if we can judge from 
the great numbers of examples in the 
world's history, currency inflation has 
left nothing but misery and bankruptcy 
behind. It constructively corrected noth- 
ing 

On the best authority I was informed 
that probably not more than a half 
' dozen people in Germany saw where 
; that country was headed when the mark 



had lost 90 per cent of its value in the 
foreign exchange market; probably not 
more than twice as many people appre- 
ciated the situation when it had lost 95 
per cent, and the mass of the people did 
not sense it when the mark had lost 99 
per cent. 

The foremost French bankers believed 
the franc would stop at a 50 per cent 
devaluation. It lost 85 per cent at one 
time, and was stabilized at 20 joer cent 
of its pre-war value. 

It is not surprising that, with our 
provincialism, more of us do not realize 
where we are headed. Personally I think 
unless .America awakens quickly we will 
see at least a ten i>er cent dollar by 1936. 
The attractiveness of taking a profit by 
writing up the price tag must be reck- 
oned with. 

Pressure must be brought to get our 
national and local budgets into balance 
by more efficient management of relief and 
by more careful scrutiny of our many 
expenditures, loans and guarantees. 

A further tightening up of the belt is 
needed on tfie part of all, When the 
budget is brought to an actual balance, 
a sane and sensible monetary policy can 
be put into practice and aid us in getting 
back on our feet. 
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Because you need 

I 
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Q Gelling your cans on time is vital. 
So Canco operates plants al 48 paints. 
Should you need 1,000 cans today or 
1,000,000 cans tomorrow, you'll get 
Ihem and you'll gel them on lime. 

In buying cans, remember: ABILITY 
lo serve you well is as important 
as the WILL lo serve you well. 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 



aio PARK AVENUE 



NEW YORK 





How One Company Chose a Home 





AdvantajiL's aiitl disadvantages of five cities were carefully studied before the 
International Nickel Company finally located this plant at Huntington, W. Va. 



FEW communities in search of HERE is the formula which nickel. At Bayonne. N. J., the Com- 
factories are strangers to dis- pany had already tstablished its 

T apfKiintmcnt like that of the International Nickel used in largest refinery. Whether to add to 
fisherman who has to report that the Bayonne works or to construct a 

"the big one got away." Fortunately choosint' a new location. The ""^ t'^^"^ elsewhere was the ques- 
for the peace of mind of chambers of ^ tion. The Company decided to in- 

commerce and trade boards, the rea- factors and the weight eiven vestigate. The factors weighed in the 
sons why industries pass up one city ° " consideration of comjx-ting com- 

for another are not the mysteries each will provide food for munities are indicated in the foUow- 
they used to be. Where rejections of ing schedule, 

invitations toward establishment or thouffht for all those interest' Laboi: skilled, common— type, 

relocation were once put down as " supply, rates, strikes, 

whims, it is readily demonstrable to- cd in civic development Fuels: metallurgica!, power genera- 

day that the application of scientific ^ tion— cost and quality— oil, producer 

measurements to the facilities and gas. natural gas, coal and coke, 

conditions offered by com|Jeting communities has attained Power: public service electric supjjly- cost, service, 
a substantial precision when judged by engineering stand- Living Conditions: housing, cost of living, sanitation and 
ards. health. 

How a reasoned choice is made is exemplified in the pro- Climate: minimum and maximum average lemi>eratures. 
cedureof the International Nickel Company which ended in average snowfall, average rainfall, 
the selection of I luntingtcm. W, Va., for the location of a Walcr Supltly: service, cost, quality, 
new refinery and rolling mill. When these units were put in Taxes and laws: stale and local. 

service they represented an investment of $4,0CK),(XK). That Setectiott oj site: railroad connections, character of ground 
figure has been more than doubled by the addition of new for building and equipment foundations, drainage and flood 
equipment. conditions, accessibility for lalxir, grading and facilities for 

Operating at maximum capacity, these works employ slag dis|x)sal, provision for cvpansion of works, 
about 1.41K) men, virtually ail of whom stem from native Conslruelion Costs: labor, material, supjilies. 
stock. The chief products are monel metal and nickel — The weights assigwd to the various items, on a basis of 
sheets, rods, squares, special shajxs, wire and tubing. 1,000 points as a |)erf«t scort-. are; 

Monel metal comes to ifuntington from the smelters at Labor . . .250 

Cop|x-r Cliff, Ontario, in the form of matte. From the re- Fuels . . 330 

fmery at Port Colborne, Ontario, comes the electrolytic Power ... I(X) 

nickel calhtxlfii which are remelled and ustd for the produc- Living GjiiditiDn- lOO 

lion of rolled nickel and special nickel alloys. Also from Port Transportation . 50 

Colborne comes nickel oxide for tlie production of reduced Water Supply 10 
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Ctimate ,50 

Supplies ,60 

Taxes and l4^^ > . 20 

Sile I cost and quuiiiy I . 10 

Omst ruction Cost . 20 

When it became known that the In- 
ternationa! Nicltel Company was inter- 
ested in establishing a new refinery and 
rolling mill, five communities entered 
the eompeiiiion for the Company's ap- 
proval. How the rival representations 
were rated is revealed in tiie tabulation 
of comparative scores : 

LOCATIONS 

HuniinKton A B C D 

Labor . . . , ItK) 90 82 75 65 

Fuels lOO 55 50 60 55 

Power 100 90 95 90 60 

Living Conditions, . .100 90 90 85 80 

Transportation 100 95 90 90 90 

Water , ., 100 90 73 85 15 

Climate .100 90 85 90 85 

Supplies 100 90 90 95 85 

Taxes and Laws 100 100 100 90 80 

Site (costandqualily) 100 75 50 SO 30 

Construction Cost... 100 90 80 80 70 

It is apparent that Huntington made 
a perfect score in every particular of the 
examination, a showing which provided 
its own eloquent argument for selection. 
H it were necessary to discover a moral 
in this external judgment of community 
conditions, it could be readily delined 
in the realization that the commitment 
of business resources must rest on some- 
thing more solid than the enthusiastic 
appraisals inspired by local pride and 
self-interest. Cities in quest of new in- 
dustries can no longer avoid compari- 
son. Odious they may he. but soundly 
made they must be. Merdiandising civic 
atmosphere is pretty much a technique 
in itself — and nowhere is the shopper 
more dispassionate or judicious. 

— R. C, W. 




-but she can't 

live on a 
mere pedestal 



American men have long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being devoted husbands. But any wife, 
and especially a mother of growing eiiildren, 
needs more substantial support than a pedestal 
of adoration. 

Some men lavish every tluiig upon their 
families by living right up to the limit of 
current income, making relatively little pro- 
vision for the future. 

A more practical devotion combines the 
right amount of spending in the present with 
security for the future. 

The Equitable offers an ideal plan under 
which both objectives can be accomplished 
— and for comparatively small outlay. 

Write for information about this easy way 
to make sure that your wife will not have to 
battle the world swingle -handed. 



Taxes Paid in Kind 

'^^W WASTES in government are be- 
.*r7 coming more apparent as city 

T after city wrestles with the prob- 
lems of municipal finance. In Milwau- 
kee, the city attorney is looking into the 
unpaid ta.xes owed by receivers of in- 
come properties. Ferndale. Mich., has 
experimented with barter as a way of 
taxpaying. Shoes, children's dresses, and 
lubricating oil were accepted from de- 
linquent merchants in payment of real 
estate taxes, personal property taxes, 
and a water bill, respectively. Accord- 
ing to the city manager, this idea is prac- 
ticable because the goods can be used by 
the city, and the prices allowed in the 
experimental cases were for the most 
part less than the figures paid by the 
city for similar articles. 



an Equitahlp agent apply 
the Casp Methttd In your 
fmancial problem 

Equilaljle agents are pTofcssionally 
IraineJ to work out life insurance ami 
annuity plans li> fil tlie specific needs 
of llieiniliviiJiral. That is what ia meant 
by the EquilaLle Case MellioJ. 

Witbijut ohli^alion on your pari, an 
Equilaljle aj^t'iit will j|;Iuilly slmlj yuur 
insurance reeds ami recoitiniend a 
dt^linite plaii. 



THE EQUITABLE 



FAIR - JUST 




LIFE ASSURANCE 



SECURITY - PEACE OF MIND 



SOCIETY 



MUTUAL - COOPERATIVE 



OF THE U.S. 



NATION-WIDE SERVICE 



i Ttie EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of ifie United Stales 

Thomas I. Parkinson, PresidenL 353 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
I am inlorested in providing an inponm for my fainity. KitiiUy nuiil rxplunutory Ituuklel. 



t.s KuriTAHLF ftfa^f meiftion Xatiati'x Busiuftt 
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Small Business and the NRA 



{Continued from l>age 32} 
price fixinK, sellinfr below cost, code 
domination by bi^ units of industriis, 
l>ria- cutlinn h\ mail-ordvr houst-s, de- 
nial of rfprtsi-ntation in making and 
adminislerinK codes, burdensome costs 
of NRA, limitation of machine liours. 
discrimination in discounts, and in- 
ability to netjotiate adequate loans. 

Complaints of many kinds 

AGRICl'^LTURE had its stwcialized 
voices of protest. A Sacramento fruit 
and vegetable house saw market manip- 
ulation by chain stores in the Red Hivir 
lx>talo area. The AAA, it said, up- 
posed individual brokers, but sustains 
"dummy" commission aficncies of the 
chains. From Bartietl, Neb., a live stt»ck 
man wrote that the Government was de- 
stroying his market. A McKenzie. N. D., 
corres[X)ndent believed CWA rati!S were 
demoralizing farm labor. An Ohio con- 
cern kKiked on NRA as discriminating 
in favor of the big dealers in fertilizer. 

Aluminum fabricators contributed a 
heavy barrajte of troubles. Independents 
cannot compete with the company con- 
trolling the source of supply, said a 
products hrmat LaGrange, 111. "Monop- 
oly" was seen by a Chicago manufac- 
turer. Concerns at Sprinjitield, Mass., 
and Jackson, Miss., contended that the 
biggest company sold below cost. 

Automobile dealers, parts and acces- 
sory manufacturers sponsored reiwrts 
of a variety of "annoyances," Quibbling 
over discounts by big manufacturers 
shut its plant, wrote a friction products 
factory at North Manchester, Ind. A 
Chicago service shop read its doom 
in the selling practices of mail-order 
houses — said it could not meet prices 
and had to subsist on the servicing of 
products sold by the mail-order houses. 
Price stabilization, on the word of an 
assf>ciation of rubber merchants in Fort 
Wayne, Ind.. aids the mail-order firms 
by reason of the superior buying power 
with consequent ability to undersell the 
small merchant. Evil lurked in "fleet 
discounts," according to a Jamestown, 
N. D.. company — "dollars used by large 
companies are no different from those 
used by independents." 

"Price cutting" by mail-fjrder houses 
made le.xts for dealers in Dover, Ohio; 
Tucson, Ariz,; and Salisbury, Md. 

" 'We sell for less' signifies the break- 
down of our economic system," declared 
a sujiply company in Quincy, III. "One 
discount leads to another," it says, "with 
the result that the chains get concessions 
denied to the indejwndent." 

Charges that the decisive opfMsition 



to price fi.ving comes from chains had 
authors in .Norwalk, Calif.; Minne- 
ajKilis; Columbus, Ohio; and Durham, 
N. C. 

The barbers and their suppliers had 
stjnie new stories to tell. A supi>ly house 
in Lincoln, Neb., reixjrts one comfjany 
required it to take a $75(» stock of i)rod- 
ucts to hold the line— short of full com- 
pliance, shipments would stop. From 
Chicago, a master barbers' association 
sent word that the minimum wages in 
etiect could not be paid unless minimum 
prices are fixed to control "the chiselers 
who have demoralized the industry." 

Small yards had no voice in determin- 
ing the code for building materials, said 
a firm in Port Chester, -N. Y., in a com- 
plaint against price fixing. "An open 
pine French door is quoted at S2.70 in 
carload lots to wholesale distributors; 
in lt;ss than carload lots, this door is 
§3.81 — a differential of -11 per cent be- 
tween the two outlets." 

Cutting off the independents 

FROM BridgejMjrt, Conn., came the 
allegation that seven big dealers incor- 
porated and obtained the agencies for 
all standard brands of materials, and 
"are telling salesmen from the factories 
that if they sell to independent dealers, 
the corporation will order no more 
goods." 

A clay products company in Mineral 
City, Ohio, is uncomfortable about 
NRA wage requirements and price fix- 
ing "they have completely destroyed 
the market for clay products manufac- 
tured in Ohio." 

lnde[K»ndent fruit canners in Tulare. 
Calif,, resent dictation from the big fel- 
lows "who have lost money each year 
for the last four years." Disregard of a 
marketing agreement and secret alloca- 
tions of the pack are charged by a San 
Francisco peach canner, "Thus the two 
large cor{Xjrations received the lion's 
share of the pack and the smaller can- 
ners did not receive enough peaches to 
fulfill their actual contracts." 

There were plenty of dark sjxits and 
misfits visible to the cleaners, dyers, and 
tailors. A cleaning concern in Omaha 
objected to a "service charge" apiirovcd 
by the large establishments. Small plants 
see their comix'titive jxisition lost if they 
have to raise prices to levels which ab- 
sorb the costs of charge accounts and 
credit facilities which they do not pro- 
vide. 

A contract tailor in Bethel, Ohio, 
says his pressing machines cannot al- 
ways keeji up with his sewing machines. 
If limited to 36 hours a week for one 



shift, his business will be lost to large 
operators, he says. A cash-and-carry 
cleaners' assixiation in Port Arthur, 
Tex., wrote thai, of 100 cleaning estab- 
iishmenls in the city, 83 were denied a 
vote in fixing the minimum price Un the 
territory, and had no voice in chmwing 
the members of the code authority. 

The familiar troubles of the coal in- 
dustry were aired in variety and detail. 
Wliolesalers do not get enough commis- 
sion, a Detroit company asserted. Price 
fixing is killing off the truck mine ojv 
erator. asserts a corresjxmdent in Pal- 
mer, Tenn. "Most coal is not sold at the 
tip. but is dumix'd from mine cars into 
railroad cars and sliip[x.-d direct, thus 
avoiding the expenst^ small coal op- 
erators have to i)ay. The large ojx-rators 
thereby can undersell the smaller op- 
erators by avoiding middleman's 
charges." 

Little butler and egg men and dairy- 
men professiid to see much unfair com- 
ix^tition. K Chicago dealer wanted to 
know why large distributors are jxr- 
mitted to advertise "pure creamery but- 
ter" when adulteration is common. The 
results of tests should be available to the 
consumer, he thinks. Once that is done, 
he believes, the small retailer can hold 
his own. Milk was sold to Detroit in- 
stitutions at 14 cents a quart by the 
"trust," when the NRA price was 32 
cents, complains a Detroit dealer. "Real 
competition or go\'emment ownership" 
is his wish. 

Difficulties of independents in provid- 
ing bond to comijly with license require- 
ments in the Chicago area was given as 
a factor in complicating Iheir competi- 
tive (Kjsition. 

Vexed at retail code 

HARD words flowed from the ly|ie- 
writers of independent druggists who 
feel that they are "the forgotten men" 
of the recovery program, A Glcndale, 
Calif., druggist, is vexed at the delay in 
establishing merchandise and lalKjr 
costs. Misrepresentation in the adver- 
tising of chains is charged by a West 
Hampton, L. I., store. From Forest 
Hills issues a statement that limitation 
of resale prices was bUwked by big re- 
tailers. A drug and [XTfumery concern 
in New York City reports threats of 
suppliers to cut off their products unless 
it sells their merchandise to retailers on 
a smaller margin of profit. 

Light on trade practices in the electric 
appliance and erjulpment field was con- 
tributed by dealers and manufacturers, 
and contractors. The code is an attempt 
to "squeeze" the little fellows, declared 
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0 The Ability Rating Plate that you 
will find in plain view on every Reo 
Truck and Speedwagon bears these 
vital facts: (1) Gross load capacity 
of the truck. (2) Percent of grade it 
will climb in high gear, fully loaded. 
(3) Safe loaded speed on level roads. 

That is what Reo nieans by ability 
RATING — rating the vehicle specifi- 
cally and honestly according to its 
true ability to deliver. 

Reo does not merely offer an idle 
claim or hopeful estimate of what 
you may expect — but a definite ad- 
vance picture of performance under 
any given conditions. 

The reason why Reo can take this 
unprecedented stand is found in the 
Reo factory, in the Reo traditions of 



quality — in the knowledge that Reo 
trucks are built and balanced for 
extra hard service and extra long 
hfe! Otherwise such a specific 
forecast of RESULTS would not be 
possible. 

With these results known in ad- 
vance—with performance literally 
pre-determined — operators can 
plan their schedules and gauge their 
costs with a degree of precision 
unheard of before Reo developed 
ABILITY RATING. 

Why buy a truck without first 
learning the details of this exclusive 
plan? Why not write Reo— or ask 
your Reo dealer— just how Reo has 
ended blindfolded buying and put 
truck selection and operation on a 
SOUND and SCIENTIFIC basis? 



J?eo Spetfdwa^ans and TrucJts range from ^ to 4-6 
tons. T^sfp low phcea — ^530 and up, 32 whe^Jbases, 
ffil With Reo Gold Crown Engines. ITractor-TrAiier 
VTtit^s With i:orrect laad disinbutioti and maxjmum pAj 
load capacity . AJipriCcacbashiii f.o.br L-^ttiim£,ptu^ tax 



WRITE Reo today for 
the'^^Truck Superiority 
Book.'* This bcjQk wilt 

Uutdc In the currtrci 
selection of your nrxt 
truck. It siipplicfl dccu* 
rate and invaluably Jam 
with vvliich you miiy 
comparrtilitruckiiln the 
Low price r&nge. 




THE QUALITY TRUCK IN THE LOW PRICE FIELD 




The Reo Truck Pcrform- 
iMiCG QttU£e tf^ves the 
exact answer aa to the 
iruckbe£t«i4Ltcd foryour 
job. Before buyinR a 
truck. QSk a Reo snlt^ii' 
man to use this Gau^e 
in determining yourpar- 
tieulur requtrementg. 



NEW REO DELIVERY UNIT 




OaoT Swing Reor Doors 
No Wheel Houvngi 
Full Viiion Windshield 
Insula iTed — Sanatory 
SlIdEog Front Door a 

l7Qr COMPLETE 
I 99 WITH BODY 

F a. b L-onfin^i. pSg* la> 




ItlDTOH CAR 
COMPANY 

LANSING 
MICHIGAN 



When tvritiHiJ t*j Motor V .Ka Tumpasv f'h-iiM' tmnti'.'U ,V;ifjii(i"T Ituttur.ts 
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CP. &F. STAMPINGS 




G. P* & F. offers more than just 
the use of a lot of presses 



G. P. & F. offers you S3 years of stamp- 
ing experience — under one manage- 
ment. That means reserve knowledge 
to call upon — knowledge of every pos- 
sible short cut. 

G. P. & F. experience means uniform 
quality — minimum machining costs in 
your assembly department, ft means 
economy in die costs; frequently G, P. 
& F,, because of their vast experience 
and large tool equipment, do not have 
to start dies "from scratch." It meana 
accurate cost estimates — no surprises. 

Although this experience is the chief 
reason for bringing your stamping 



problems to G- P. & F. — and bringing 
them early — the G. P. & F. plant is also 
an important reason. This 19-acre 
plant, filled w^ith the most modern 
stamping and forming equipment, far 
exceeds the facilities any one manu- 
facturer could afford to maintain. 

Take advantage of G. P. & F. experi- 
ence and facilities. Start by writing for 
the idea-inspiring booklet, "An Har- 
mony with Modern /^ro^ress." 

GEUDER, PAESCHKE fit FREY CO. 
Sali'j Ri'Hrcictitatkvs in Principal Cilii's 
III Parti of the Country 
1419 W. Si. P»uI Av».. Milwiuke*. Wi.. 




RUSSIA^SHORT TRIPS 

Far men of buainesa^ a aeries of tours visiting 
the IniJuatriil centers — Mokow, Leningrad. 
Karlcow, Kiev anJ Odessa — Speeully 
plinncd to give an insight into tiic system 
of Industrial Plinning and State Contro! 
of Production and Agriiiukure. For further 
infarmation apply at any office of the 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 

"IntOHrist" Retnesenmtives 



VUililntf Wa#hinatun? 

I Since the luiiitli rrt'--.[dt:i]t U-U'rc 
1 Linculn* finuuii mens Iritrr^ a^iiJ 
I bookftMvr me&uoaed ttaehu^iuiity 

HIUARDHOTEt 

I H.P.SOUtKMlLE. J/il1.J(l';i( Oirr.-litr 



I 



Which Stocks Are a Buy Now?;^ 

Stod for free copy 

Babson*s 
Reports 

the famoui 

— Dir. 39.1.6 fiibtoa Park. Uu*. 



a New Orleans association. A DcKalb, 
ni., works declares that if it is com- 
pelled to cumpele on an equal prict 
basis, public utility otTieials will award 
thfir business to the larger companies. 
' "Large companies give a 25 per cent 
disojunt," said a Los Angeles supply 
shop. "We littk- fellows are lucky if we 
make 25 jn-r cent on (he deal." 

Woodworkers, furniture men and their 
allies were of many minds. .\ Min- 
nea|iolis company fretted under whLil 
it interjireled as a code obligation to 
produce a full line of mill work, though 
it S|>ecialized in cabinet work. Prices of 
dressers doubled from June to Movem- 
IxT. a merchant in Anomiwse. N. D., re- 
iwrted. Costs of materials rose 100 (kt 
cent, when only ten per cent to 25 ikt 
cent was justifiable, a Piiiladelphia 
bedding manufaclurer wrote. An alleged 
attempt to zone sales of business furni- 
ture in the New York district roused the 
ire of another corres|T<.)ndent. It would 
"increase the prices to all public institu- 
tions, hospitals, universities, as well as 
retailers, dealers, and consumers ten |H-r 
cent above prevailing levels." 

Little men hurt by code 

HOTEL and restaurant men centerc<l 
their fire in the charge that "big shots 
dominate the regulation of their busi- 
ness." Ice men generated stime heat in 
reciting woes which they traced to the 
"influence" of large competitors. An ice 
machinery manufaclurer in Waynes- 
boro, Pa., com[)lained that permits for 
extension of his facilities had not been 
granted. An association of independents 
in Miami charged iliat several manufac- 
turers were, under the guise of a code, 
raising prices and increasing costs to the 
consumer. 

Two brothers in Thief River Falls, 
Minn,, wrote that they are kept from 
going into business by other ice men 
who say they must have a certificate of 
public necessity and convenience under 
the NRA— "a misuse of recovery legis- 
lation." as they read it. 

Jewelers animate the sjiecter of de- 
struction by complaints of domination. 
One New York dealer opposes "an at- 
tempt to assess each member of the in- 
dustry SIO." 

Lumbermen were free with their criti- 
cism. A company in Scottdale, Pa., 
charged maladministration of the oak 
flooring division of the lumber code, and 
alleged that big producers dumi>ed mil- 
lions of feet of flooring on the market 
at prices from $2 to $20 below current 
levels. Further, "the cost of active par- 
ticipation in its trade association is 
about S250 jxt meeting per representa- 
tive, and many of the smaller companies 
fmd this cost prtihibitive." 

From Lester Prairie, Minn., came a 
report that farmers were told that prices 
fixed for lumber would add only three 
|XT cent, but that the increases were 
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nearer 75 per cent to 100 per cent. A St. 
Louis lumber company charged that an 
association with a membership of 125 
was Riven iK)wer over 7.000 mills op- 
erating in yellow pine, and that the 
minimum jyriccs were put in efTect for 
all mills regardless of differences in cost 
of production. A Chickasha. Okla., deal- 
er sees a lumber price list as a violation 
of the antitrust laws. Me is prevented 
from delivering his materials outside the 
city, and says he cannot use his own 
costs to undersell competitors — "22 per 
cent as against 35 per cent for the big 
line yards." 

Too much capital needed 

LITTLE rice millers were living mostly 
on husks, to read their allegations of 
tyrannous conduct by the big iirocessors. 
The condition imposed by NRA re- 
quired about tliree times the capital 
once needed, a Cohoes, N. Y., miller 
protested. 

Oil men did not seem able to calm 
the troubled waters with their stock in 
trade. From Pocatonica. 111., came com- 
plaint that the code made it imjxtssible 
for a small retailer to get a loan from 
another retailer of oil, even though the 
money would be paid on a debt in a 
closed bank for the benefit of stock- 
holders, "Lease and agency" agreements 
were attacked in a letter from an .^voca. 
Pa., company. 

A member of a farmers' cooperative 
oil company in Wahpeton, N. D., wrote 
"under a pooling and marketing agree- 
ment just signed, we are limited to six 
cents gross margin, and we are required 
to give to pump accounts in outlying 
towns four cents of this margin — that 
is we are allowed two cents (per gallon) 
to deliver the material within a radius 
of 16 to IJJ miles." 

Fixed prices are damaging 

A WARREN, Ohio, dealer says that the 
independent is beaten out of a profit by 
an alleged agreement "which implicitly 
sets the grade of oil to be sold at sjiecific 
prices for specific grades, cutting out 
the commission to the wholesaler and, 
since peddling is not allowed, the public 
will be compelled to drive to other dt;s- 
tinations for oil. It would mean the re- 
lease of eight or nine men," 

Expansion of a concern at Columbus, 
Ohio, has been halted by government 
price fixing, it reports. "It is impossible 
for the independent company selling 
under an individual brand to compete 
against major oil companies which 
spend millions of dollars in national ad- 
vertising unless a slight price differential 
is permitted." 

A Fort Worth, Texas, association 
contends that major interests liave over- 
built stations to the detriment of inde- 
ijendents, and a service station at High- 
w(X)d, 11!., calls the situation "deplor- 
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"17/ have orange juive niul bam and 
eggs for break fast.'''' ("'It it I eertninly, 
air," says the steward,) 

".•i hot bath at six, please," yoti say. 
. . . (At six, presto, yoar hath is 
ready , . . and hot!) 

Yes, we speak your languaf;e on these 
French Line ship.'! , . . hdth literally 
and figuratively. The slewarila not 
only understand English, but they 
even anticipate your unspoken wishes. 
EveryLliin«; is arrang;p(l precisely ag 
you would have it. E\ erylliin'» is eom- 
forl and modernity aud clhciency. 

A trip abroad on France-Afloat is 
the experience wf a well-roijnde<l life- 
time. There's plenty of opportunity 
. . . and apace . . . for sport, reereation, 
or just plain loafing. You whip up a 
whale of aa appetite . . . then satisfy 
it with the best food in the worlil. 
(Have you ever tasted a Chateau- 
hriand ateak, two inches thick, pre- 
pared as it should he?) To comple- 
ment this delicious cuisine . . , the 
finest old wines, at moderate prices. 
Then always, on a French Line trip, 
there is the feeling of security inspired 
by staunch Breton seamanship. 

For all its extra pleasures, a passage 
on France-Afloat costs no more! And 
ship board expenses have been ad- 
justed to the value of the dollar. The 
French Line is a direct route to Eng- 
land (straight lo Plymouth, no chan- 
nel to cross). And the French Line's 
the logical route to Paris (j^aleway to 
all the Continent). Your travel agent 
will he {;lad to help plan your trip 
without charge. . . , French Line, 19 
State Street, IN'ew York City. 

^^t^CiTXdX PARIS (Enlarged. Hedeeorated Tounst 

Aceommodalions), May 19, lune 3 and 30 ■ ILE DE FRANCE. May 5 and 26. Tune 16, 
July? » LAFAYETTE, May 16, luHc 13. July 3 ' CHAMPLAIN. May 12. June 2 and 23 

^i'fu'il ri'J.'Vt/t(; FflC.M'Jl I.INf. fili'tlXf ni.till.'H /\'.lti.>)l'.i /<;</jJir'>-.V 




ANOTHER MESSAGE 

TO THE 

17,061 AGENTS OF 

THK HARTI-ORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY' 
and 

THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CI). 

This nation facts the coming months with a better- 
menc of business conditions already in evidence. As 
Hartford agents you, as well as the Hartford, have been 
passing through one of those trying periods which have 
often confronted this company and have been successfully 
met by it since 1810 when it was organized as a stock 
fire insurance company. Hartford policies have never been 
assessable. • To the loyalty and cooperation of the 
far-flung agency organization of the Hartford is due much 
of the credit for the Hartford's strength and stability. This 
stability is shown by the financial statements furnished to 
you so that you may be able to give complete information 
about the Hartford to property owners who want to 
know something about the standing of the companies 
back of the policies they buy. 




To the Public: 



THE NAME OF THE HARTFOiD AGENT IN MANY COMMUNITIES IS LISTED 
UNDER "HARTTOilO" IN THE TELEPHONE BOOK. IF IT ISN'T SO LISTED 
WRITE THE HARTFORD FIHE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, tONN, 



able" — says the big companies control 
the price of crude oil, the wholesale and 
retail prices, and tlien set up their own 
stations to compete with the indeixm- 
dents. 

Codes for the paper industry and 
allied products were written by blR busi- 
ness and union labor, writes a Milwau- 
kee envelop concern. Payments exacted 
for the cost of administration are too 
hifjh. as measured by a Yankton, S. D., 
maker of egg crates. Los Angeles paiier 
box companies opixise a central estimat- 
ing ofTice tor their industry — prorating 
the cost would be e.vi>ensive and incon- 
venient, they fi."el. 

Printers and publisliers spoke their 
minds frwly and sharply. A company 
in Blanchi^sler. Ohio, contended that 
wage scales should be based on living 
costs, not on the size of the community. 
Set prices of the graphic arts code are 
unjust to specialized workers and me- 
chanical classilicalion of the wage scale 
would result in severe hardship, accord- 
ing to a New York publishing house. 
.\ newspaiier publislu-rs' association saw 
a Uireat of monoptjjy in the regulation 
of the newsprint industry "which pro- 
vided for uniform pria-s and making 
deviation from this price a violation, 
witli no opjjortunity for redress. 

Helped large rubber companies 

SM.^LL rubber interests believe that the 
code has accentuated advantages al- 
ready held by major units in the indus- 
try. A West liaven. Conn., lirm saw in- 
jury in the check to special inducements 
to buyers. Computations required for 
determination of costs are too com|)li- 
cated under provisions of an open price 
association, a Toledo, Ohio, producer 
suggests in an appeal for guidance. Ob- 
jection to a marketing plan which in- 
cludes "cost rectn'cry, publicity of prices, 
and terms of sale" is registered by a La 
Crosse, Wis., manufacturer who sees a 
trend toward mono[X)lislic surveillance 
of its business. Wages and material for 
rubbiT heels and soles are higher, says 
a Baltimore factor^', yet prices are re- 
stricted to unprofitable levels. 

One New York interest interpreted 
the shipping code as constituting a vio- 
lation of the treaty rights of foreign ship 
owners and as putting an intolerable 
burden on .American export trade. .\ 
triiflic manager for an international 
corporation saw a threat against the in- 
dejiendent operator — and Itwked to him 
as the best guarantee against unreason- 
ably high ocean freight rati-s. The fear 
of "frozen" freight charges was ex- 
pressed by a New York ship]>cr of con- 
struction supplies. 

Business susceptible to the influence 
of the iron and steel code did S(3me plain 
sjKJaking. Price fixing which allowed no 
profit moved a Van Wert, Ohio, jobber 
of bale lies to protest. "Wire which cost 
$1 before the code now costs $1.32." 
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Manufacturers, the firm says, are per- 
mitted to sell at the same price as it 
does, and so "it can make no headway 
in getting or keeping the business." The 
cash discount, formerly iwo per cent, 
was moved down to one-half of one per 
cent by the manufacturer. A similar 
complaint came from a Chicago fence 
company. Objections to the basing point 
system of pricing, quantity differentials, 
and inclusion of "artificial elements" in 
delivery prices were made by a Jersey 
City, N. J., company. Hardware dealers 
who were recognized as jobbers prior to 
January 1 are now disqualified by agree- 
ments between manufacturers and or- 
ganized jobbers, a Leominster, Mass., 
dealer reports. Small fellows cannot get 
benefit of the SBO a car rebate, he adds. 
A New York foundry company objects 
to "the levying of a tax or contribution 
on small members of the cast iron soil 
pipe industry." 

The familiar issue of "block booking" 
appeared in tetters from motion picture 
theater owners and exhibitors. All com- 
panies are permitted to force sales of 
news reels, a group of New Jersey own- 
ers asserted in charging that "block 
booking" is a misnomer. ".Actually it is 
full line forcing, and should be torn up 
by the roots." 

Chicago distributors refuse films and 
favor big circuits, an Illinois theater al- 
liance complained. The time between the 
showing of first run pictures in major 
houses and the second run in neighbor- 
h<K)d units is tfw long, contenditl a na- 
tional asvjciatinn of e.\hibitors, with its 
headquarters in Washington. "The code 
deliberately discriminated against the 
small outlying theaters." 

Complaints in the wearing apparel 
field had a texture all their own. "Gen- 
tlemen's agreements" by mills was just 
antJther name for "monoixjly," as a New 
York manufacturer of fwjtwear saw it. 
A i>roducer of work shirts at Tupelo, 
Miss., writes that he is greatly handi- 
capjx-d by having to c<»m(H*ie in the sale 
of shirts with larger shirt makers who 
are using prison labor on the scale of S2 
to $3 a week. From Kiver Falls. Wis., 
came the charge of an overall maker 



that some of the trimming houses offer i 
discounts of 40 per cent lo 50 per cent ' 
on quantity purchases, and that only 
the biggest producers can qualify. 

Whatever the present predicament of 
small business, it attains national im- 
portance by its numerical emphasis. U 
is a commercial species of remarkable 
vitality, and has managed to sustain its 
kind in an increasingly acute struggle 
for economic survival. 

Small plants in the majority 

IN 1929 there were 210,959 manu- 
facturing concerns with an individual 
output of products valued at S5,000 or 
more. Establishments with their prod- 
ucts in the brackets up to SlOO.OtW ac- 
counted for 68.6 per cent, or 144,648, of 
the aggregate number. These plants em- 
ployed ten per cent of the workers. Put- 
ting it another way, 144,648 plants em- 
ployed 896.113 wage earners, an aver- 
age of a little more than six to the plant. 

In the brackets above the SIOO.OOO 
annual value of products, there were 
66,311 establishments— 31.4 per cent of 
the total number. They employed T,- 
942,630 workers, an average of 119 to 
the factor^'. 

White plants with annual outputs 
valued at 81,000,000 or more numbered 
only 11.763, 5.6 per cent of the total of ' 
210,959, they employed 5,148,UX) per- 'j 
sons, 58.3 per cent of the entire factory 
pay roll, an average of 438 persons lo . 
the plant. 

In the merchandising field, single | 
store "inde[>endents" in 1929 accounted j 
for 1,230,300 of the total of 1.543,158 
retail establishments. These "indejx-n- j 
dents" had 2,241.438 full time em- ' 
I>loyes, compared to 3.833,581 for all 
stores. They did a business of S31,48G,- i 
I2«,0tK) against a sales volume of $19,- 
114.653.0(X) for all retail trade outlets. 

DesiHte the commercial mortality of j 
the depression, the astringent action of j 
mergers, and the spread of multiple 
units, it is jujssible to believe that 
.\merica is still a land of small busi- 
ness, a land of opixmunity unqualified 
by the sheer weight of size. 



Cash Registers and Repeal 
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Our Permanent Home Bank System 



( Continued from page 22) 
bank are appointed by the Federal 
flume Loan Bank Board in WashinKton 
in the public interest. 

Already, more than 2,300 institutions 
have become members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank system. They have 
subscribed for 190,(X)0 shares of stock in 
the reKional banks. entillinR them to a 
line of credit equal to 12 times their 
subscription, or more than S220,()Oi),- 
(XKJ. Auth(jrized advances to members 
of the regionaJ banks now exceed SIOO.- 
000,000. Such advances are used for the 
retirement of short term capital indebt- 
edness, and ft)r new mortgage loans to 
thousands of individual home owners, 
at a time when few other sources of 
credit arc open to such borrowers. 

Membership in the Federal Home 
Loan Bank system is not compulsory. 
Applications for membership are ap- 
proved only after careful investigation 
of the api)licant's iinancial condition, 
management and home linancinfj pcjJi- 
cies. The rapid growth in membership 
is wholly due to recognition of the 
advantages available to institutions 
through such membership, and to the 
practical safeguards which federal su- 
pervision and examination offer to the 
public in lending or borrowing through 
a member institution. 

Centralized mortgage banking 

THE Federal Home Loan Bank sys- 
tem was established to meet a long- felt 
need for an adequate credit reserve in 
the home finance business. It emerged 
from long, practical study of foreign 
and domestic experience in home Iran 
credits. The United States has been one 
of the last of the great nations to pro- 
vide for a central mortgage banking 
struaure. The results, if belated, have 
the merit of being based upon the actual 
experience of central mortgage banks 
abroad whose history runs back nearly 
a century as well as ujion purely do- 
mestic considerations. 

With the Federal Home I^an Bank 
system in full operation, and witii cor- 
rect public understanding ol its pur- 
poses and functions, the danger of a 
recurrence of an acute shortage of home 
mortgage credit in times of extreme 
prosjxirity or depression siiould be large- 
ly eliminated, and the risk of a plethora 
can likewise be reduced. 

Bearing much the same relationship 
to the Federal Home Loan Bank system 
that the National Banks bear to the 
Federal Reserve system are the Federal 
Savings and Loan .Associations, whose 
organization was made possible by Act 



of Congress approved in June, 1933. 
These associations are wholly local, pri- 
vately managed, thrift- and home- 
financing institutions. Their lending 
methods and investment principles have 
been determined through careful study 
of the soundest home loan practices de- 
veloped by American building and loan 
associations and mutual savings banks, 
whose excellent record in the protection 
of investors bears favorable comparison 
with that of any other form of security 
in the world. 

The background of the Federal Sav- 
ings and Ljoan Associations is the defi- 
nite shortage of home-financing facilities 
which exists in at least three-quarters 
of all the counties in the United Slates. 
Experience indicates that local savings 
are in most cases adequate to supply 
the demand for such home loan re- 
sources, when pro[K-rIy concentrated and 
soundly managed. L-ocally owned and 
directed savings and loan associations, 
with the added safeguards of federal 
supervision and examination and tlie 
uniformity of o|x.'ration which is ptis- 
sible under federal regulation, seem litst 
fitted to provide such combinations of 
savings and lending agencies. Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations have, 
therefore, been constituted as the an- 
swer to the need for home-financing 
facilities wherever that need is felt. 

The United States Treasury is em- 
ix>wered to subscribe to the shares of 
any chartered Federal Savings and 
Loan Assrjciation, in definite proixjrtion 
to the amount paid in by all other share- 
holders. Actual initiation of steps to- 
ward the organization of a Federal Sav- 
ings and IvOan .Association in a given 
community, however, is not within the 
province of the Federal Government. It 
must come from local men who recog- 
nize the value of such an institution. 

At the same time, the regional Fed- 
eral I lome Loan Banks and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board in Washington 
are eager to assist such local groups, 
and are able to cooiierate with them at 
every stage in the organization of a Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association, or 
in the conversion of an existing state- 
chartered institution. A group of more 
than 30 trained organizers has been ap- 
jKiinted by the Board to consult with 
business men and civic leaders who may 
wish to organize such associations. 

Some 200 Federal Savings and Loan 
Ass*iciations have already been char- 
tered and are in active operation. Their 
value in serving thrift and home- 
financing needs even in the metropoli- 
tan centers is shown by the fact that 
associations fiavc been chartered in Chi- 



cago, Philadelphia, Detroit. St. Louis, 
Cleveland. Milwaukee. .Atlanta, Denver. 
Indianapolis and Si^atlle. Back of each 
application to organize a Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan .Association is the convic- 
tion, on the part of five to 50 or more 
prominent men in the community, that 
the time is at hand to su|>i>ly s<jund in- 
vestment facilitit!S for the savings of 
l(x:al jjeople of large and small means 
and, in doing so, to develop adequate 
home-financing rescturces for that city's 
own ne(?ds. 

There is no class of people and no 
type of business in .America which does 
not prolit from a sufficiency of private 
capital for local home loan needs. There 
is no class which d<jes nol sutTer when 
private capital for that purpose is lack- 
ing as it is now. The size of the problem 
is suggested by the fact that .American 
home mortgage loans now aggregate 
more than S21.f.HJ0,(KlO.0(W. That mass 
of debt must be thawed out and gal- 
vanized into active ofieration for the 
financing of long delayed home con- 
struction and maintenance which are 
necessary in restoring our entire eco- 
nomic equilibrium. The cooperation of 
federal agencies with iirivate capital and 
private initiative promises a full and 
early success in that undertaking. 

An advantage to business 

WHILE the building materia! indus- 
tries and the construction trades may, 
indeed, have the most direct incentive 
to help in making home-financing insti- 
tutions available throughout the coun- 
try, certainly the bankers, mercantile 
interests, professional groups and manu- 
facturing concerns are only slightly 
dejKndent upon adequate and eco- 
nomical home-financing in their com- 
munities. .A recent writer stales that one 
f)f the principal factors in British eco- 
nomic recovery has been the large vol- 
ume of private capital that has been 
available in England at moderate in- 
terest rates for long-term, amortized 
loans to millions of home owners. The 
source of that capital has been the sav- 
ings of British wage-earners, merchants 
and other classes, invested in the Eng- 
lish Building Societies, which closely 
resemble our own Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations. 

Ijjw-cost home ownership means 
more money which the home owner can 
spare for other uses. Ixiw-cost home 
ownership is the most esst^ntial element 
in reviving the building and-'modrmiza- 
lion of homes on any substantial scale 
in the United States today. It is made 
possible primarily by making home 



MARCHING FORWARD WITH THE SOUTH 



THE SOUTH is marching forward 
with great strides to a new era in 
commerce, agriculture and manufac- 
turing. 

Continental's faith in the South is 
fully illustrated in the recently added 
factories at Houston, New Orleans, 
Memphis and Jacksonville, 

Continental keeps in step with de- 
mand — locating its plants where they 
can give quick, complete and economi- 
cal service to its customers. 



That's why the 41 Continental fac- 
tories, from coast to coast, are placed 
near to the industries they serve — why, 
in every center for the packaging of 
products from orchard, field, ocean or 
factory, you will find Continental serv- 
ice close at hand. 

To every industry whose products 
are or might be packed in tin. Conti- 
nental offers a complete service in re- 
search, design and development. We 
invite consultation. 
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Overnight from all eastern and mid-west cities 



America's most beautiful all-year 
resort offers all possible facilities 
for the smooth, erticienc conduct 
ofabusinessconvention— andevery 
opportunity fur enjoying the social 
side of the program. Modern fire- 
proof hotel— accommodations for 
1,200 persons— metropolitan com- 
forts—auditorium, meeting rooms, 
banquet rooms, individual rooms 



under one roof— no city distrac- 
tions— easy accessibility— all work 
for the success of the convention. 
With business disposed of, it's just 
a few steps to golf (3 courses) — 
tennis— riding— or any other rec- 
reation on the convention agenda. 
Descriptive literature and complete 
details upon request. 
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(it artlck>s appearing In Nation's 
Busl^<^ss will be furnished at cost of 
printing In quantities of 100 or more, 
VVriip to. 
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A Training Course in Business 
TO Meet the New Conditions 

You are meeting >«'«' prohlenis today. So we hav« prepared 
fur ,vuu a Cuurse in Business Mauugcment. It lirings the 
l«'.st known liusiru'.-is traiiiiujj; >i j>-tt>-date — Irairiiug wliit-h has 
helped over 400.001) incii lo greater finaiii iti! security aud 
earning power. Send for the interesting 1S34 descriptive 
booklet "What a Busines.s Man Must Know Today." 

Alexander Hamilton Institute 



Alcjundpr HamiUoo. iDfliitut^ 
Tl I Attur Place. N«w York, Y. 



mortgage investment safe for private 
capital, and by making loans available 
to borrowers on terms by which they 
can pay off the principal gradually over 
a period of years. Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations, therefore, constitute 
a logical solution for the present and 
future American horno-rinance problem, 
and deserve the self interested encour- 
agement of every business man. 

It would be well worth while for 
any .American executive to analyze the 
home-financing situation in his own 
community, to discuss it with other men 
prominent in local affairs, and to ascer- 
tain whether the organization of a Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Ass(x:iation 
would help to provide more adequate 
home credit for the community's needs. 
The local Chamber of Commerce offers 
an idea! instrument through which lo 
determine the question, and then to de- 
velop organized initiative without need- 
less duplication of efTort by various 
groups simultaneously. 

If existing home tending facilities 
prove to be lacking, lethargic, or insuffi- 
ciait in resources, such business leaders 
may well lake upon themselves the re- 
sptmsibitity of crystallizing kxal senti- 
ment toward the organization of a Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Assiwiation. The 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
the executives of the regional Federal 
Home Loan Banks will be glad to ren- 
der any cooperation possible to local 
business men, both in ascertaining the 
nettd, and in heliting in the organization 
of such an association if needed. 



Doiiis Business Abroad 

o 

'^/foreign trade is something of 
/^J a state of mind. To some manu- 

^ facturers it is merely a field in 
which to work off surplus production. 
To others it defines opportunity to do 
more business. An index to current busi- 
ness thought is phrased by F. W. Nichol, 
vice president of International Business 
Machines Corporation, speaking to the 
Exjwrt Managers Club in New York: 

"The foreign field is a tremendous 
one. It should be considered solely from 
the standpoint of its enormous possi- 
bilities. Some business men have the 
idea that it is a good thing to have the 
foreign business absorb o\'erhead. That 
is viewing the matter in a negative 
light." .\nc\ allowing for differences in 
customs and language, "what consti- 
tutes good salesmanship in America 
constitutes gtxid salesmanship abroad." 

The riddle of foreign ways of living 
and of doing is a formidable hurdle to 
understanding the world on its native 
heath, k text for the times came from 
the mouth of the school boy who trans- 
lated "O tempore, O mores!" as "Oh 
what a time with the customs!" 



r. 
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THE WORDS on the card are not just a 
sIogan.Theyrepresentabusinessphilosophy 
followed by thousands of successful executives. 
Paper remembers ... so you can forget! 

A brain that is cluitered with details seldom 
originates ideas. Details belong on paper. Verbal 
orders vanish in thin air. Written ones become 
history. Instructions on paper need no memory 
course. Put details oti paper and they're off your 
mind. 

Pieces of paper . . . printed forms . . , will 
direct the work of a thousand men and pin a 
single error where it belongs. They will run a 
great department store or a ch^n of stores with 
more method and accuracy than a peddler knows. 

For twenty years Hammermill hasadvocated 
the use of printed forms in business, because 



LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK ... IT IS 
OUR WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 



BALANCED QUALITY 

STRlfM^IH. .... Tgugh. -sTmnE-fibred. re^sTi 
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■ Qiijjiiiy." 

WHI7IMC SUHIJtCE .PrrfiTi ptrn oml prrnc<1 wni 

IRK, mai lyp'og 
(HJl^UKetv , , , Clcsn rrannrts. no wuHirg. 

unirq^'mtr . . . . . Maintjtini:^ by iabQfarixy 
corvirol 

avAii.atjiLi>TV . . . .-locked in ncarSy }W ciUcs, 

Vrfld rverywlirrr- 
COiOR ..li Colon, all m UiffrrcnT 

wc'j^lits ami fin.i?ilifi- 
CAHbQH CIJPICS , .Unii(ormt1y iiii^Lirr> dt^r. 

tHVliDft^ ... Match pcrtccily. all ct.tor\ 

PHIC[ A QvialiTy pruJucl al a 

Utility pticc. 

• 

HELPFUL IDEAS FOR EXECUTIVES 

Over a period of yeari HamTncrmiir 
hai compileJ a variety of httpfuL 
l\lraM ahawin|[ how to put pnper to 
work for you. If you arp on ext^cutive 
nnU wil] place a chtrckniarlc in (he 
coupon At the riKht, indicatinE your 
intercity Hjinnierrnill will gUijly 
■end you a caTlectian of apcc-tHlly 
ielfct«d TnatcriAl. Thtit idcna will be 
t?f value to you m dnisning ancl 
pUnninK your printed forma and 
leCierheHHilp, 



Hammermill Bond is a *' natural" tor this pur- 
pose. Il is durable, tough. It has a surface that 
is rectptive to pen, pencil, typing or type, yet 
stands erasure- It comes in thirteen uniform 
colors and white, in bond and ripple finishes. 
Envelopes to match. It is stocked by paper 
merchants in nearly a hundred cities. Printers 
prefer Hammermill Bond because it works well 
on the press* 

Be sure to WRITE IT!— on HammermiM 
Bond. 

Would yi}\i like one or more of the cardfl fthown in the 
photograph above — to remind you or your atsocifltei to 
put it on paper? Cardiare flttf actively primed in two 
colarat with euicl back for desk ou- shelf, and ipccinl m\ot 
for hanairi^ on wall. Sent without chsTgr, aingle cards 
or enough for your associates. Use the coupon l>claw, 
signrd and utlui^hcd \o your company leltcrhcaJ^ 



WANT ONE?... FREE! I 




Pleiiie RttMli coupon to your cGmp^ny lettcrhcHil 

.Vj/i,-'ii'f Hnxinfii 



The Attack on Appliance Costs 



By PAUL H. HAYWARD 



THIS month the Electric Home and Farm Au' 
thority, Inc., begins its dual effort to lower 
power prices and spur appliance sales. Progress 
and problems of the task are described here 



^^/ONE of the most interesting off 
sh(K)ts of ihi' New Deal, from a 
iwpular stanclixjint, is the Elec 
trie I tome and Farm Authority. Inc. 
Corfxirativt child of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, it has been set up, hke 
many a private corporation, under the 
liberal laws of the State of Delaware and 
is scheduled to start in actual business, 
at Tupelo, Miss., early in May, 

For the present at (east, it appears 
that its business will have three phases: 
Assistinj; in linancing consumers in 
the seven Tennessee Valley States in 
purchasing low-cost electrical appli- 
ances. 

Obtaining reductions in elec- 
tric rales by agreement with 
utilities so as to make use of 
these appliances feasible for tin 
average householder and the 
average farmer. 

Conducting educational work 
and research further to lower 
the cost of electric equipment 
and better adapt it to the needs 
{)f average homes and farms. 

These, however, represent a 
rather narrow picture of the 
activities in which the corpora- 
tion may engage under its 
charter. That document also 
emixtwers t h e corixjration, 
among other things, to: 

Manufacture, buy, sell, and 
deal in elertrical appliances and 
equipment and in Roodsi. wart's 
and merchandise of every class 
and dfstripiion nL'CfS!>ar>' or use- 
ful for its operations. 

To lend or advance money to, 
and endor.se the notes and guar- 
antee the obligations of indi- 
viduals, firms, corporations and 
oiheris, with or without collateral 
security, and to deal in notes, 
warehouse receipts, mortijases and 
other similar evidences of debt. 

To borrow money and to issue 



notes, bonds, debentures, and evidences of 
indebtedness of all kinds without limit as 
to amount. 

To appi)' for, use, develop, sell or a.ssign 
copyiiKlits, trade-marks, trade- names and 
patent rights. 

To purchase, maintain, de\'elop, sctl or 
lease lands and leaseholds. 

To acquirt, us«:, sell or otherwise dispose 
of slocks, bonds or other obligations of any 
corporation ; to aid in any manner any cor- 
poration whose stocks, bonds or other obli- 
Kaiions it holds or in which it is in any way 
interested. 

To conduct and carry on business in any 
stale or territory and in foreign countrie-s. 




EHFA Presidfnt Lilit nili.il and Dr. Loui.-ic Stanley, 
Bureau of Home Economics, view the new ranges 



The corporation s history is quickly 
traced. The public received the first hint 
of its organization last November when 
David E. Ulienthal, director of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, outlining a 
"live-point program for the electrifica- 
tion of America," said : 

"I would be less than frank ... if I 
did not say that a definite plan for this 
phase (wide distribution of low-cost, 
high-quality electrical appliances) of the 
program is approaching completion." 

On December 19, President Roosevelt, 
acting under authority of the National 
Industrial Recovery .\ct, issued an exe- 
cutive order authorizing formation of 
the coriwration. A capital of $1,000,0(X) 
was provided, and arrangements made 
for granting up to SI 0.()00,0(X) credit 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

On January 17, incorporation papers 
were filed providing an existence of seven 
years and naming as directors the di- 
rectors of TV\ — Mr. Lilienthal, .'\rthur 
E. Morgan and Harcourt A. Morgan. 

Primary objective of the cor- 
jxiration is to widen and in- 
crease the farm and home use 
of electricity and thus build up 
both the Valley ek-ctrical load 
and the happiness of its peo- 
I)le. Its long-range objective is 
to do the same things on a na- 
tional scale. 

End of stalemate? 



THE corporation is visiontd 
as the agency which will hel[i 
break what has been describ-d 
as a complete stalemate be- 
tween utilities and electrical ap- 
pliance manufaaurers. The 
former, according to TVA, say 
rates cannot be reduced until 
use of electricity is greatly in- 
creased and that high cost of 
appliances is holding back such 
increased use. The ajjpliance 
manufacturers, on the other 
hand, say that, until electric 
rates are reduced, volume pro- 
duction and sale of appliances, 
with resultant economics in 
costs, is imfxissible. 

The corporation is attacking 
this stalemate on both fronts. 
On the utility side, TVA itself 
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GOOD TIMES COMING, BOSS! 

Always a part wf good living, budweiser {iues hand iu band 
vdlli good times. WLat beer can malch good food so ivell— or 
good couipauy, whether stag or mixed? It's the unforgettable 
quality that makes it so. Because of the demand for this tjnality 
BUDWEiSER holds an untouched record— the biggest-selling 
1« bottlfd beer in history. Order by the ease for your home. 
For thoie who make living a fine art 

Budweiser 

KtKG or BOTTLED BEER 
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Keep YOUR WATCHMAN 
ON JWlJOb.,. as^eU 
as on the Payroll . , , . 

Fires, Ihefts and other hazards can 
be avoided— insunince r,-itL-s i be 
rixluced if proptrlits art* adtqualtiy 
guardtd with a , . . 

CHICAGO WATCHMAH'S CLOCK 

Write today for infnrmnTinn on tht* Chi- 
cago U' ii t rb n Ki n ' *^ C l*x k Sy >t i- r n t fl [ 'rtjp- 
FTty ?■ It IS Xhc nufsl tvonf*mi- 

Cill ■ rtrVIM-rl ta ;is>iifq ihe 

rffk II r wutchman it i& ytmr 

assuiiiutt. tl^.ii rPEulnr jjlant insjx-c- 
tiona Will be made in imu' — on time, 

Appifa^d hy J'tttifrurtitein* L.ihfw^u-rrifx jaJ 

U» S, WaiM.fl At*,. 111. 
^^■fM Hmd nnpJat* In rvrni.»UiMi tin th* ChlcMu 
Wirtrhm«n>catMili fy*H*m Cft i'tut>*rtj 1'm4*rilwn. 
TMi mm huW ln«nrvAnmM>rBn^!aU(ito»i] Ihrunih 

NtfJlK.. , , 

O** Slaw 

Jnilmdticit , 



how ta reduce 




SHIPPING 
CONTAINER 

problems & casts 

34 yean cxp«ricncc in th« [minufjciu» of 
waodcn box nailing machinery for ihr 
Fruit, vcK'tAbte, oil, cannery And ifetf^r^l 
in«rchAndisi« l^eM.. i* availdble to yow — to 
hrtp <i>U-c yuur »hipr>in|i ^ronuinrr, fratr, 
and box prcbUma. 

Juii »nd ^ht coupon tCMched to your 
Ictirrhrad^Ki^'inje f«ci« nrcestary for our 
rn|sin««fins d^pdrtm^m (o make a proper 
»tudy^^lT« rcconimrn<l4liDn» bv mail*— 
or arr4n(|# lo h'v« ^tir nifiTifit reprL'trnu- 
live ctIL There'* no oHHsarion. 




machine woi1(» 

3001 TWELFTH ST. 
RIVERSIDE. CALIF, 

Vm Intfrntfid in yftur propotttlon — licti relating 
1» ttur prablcni w attathtd. 
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has slashed rates to ffomestic and other 
consumers served directly or indirectly 
with Muscle Shoals current, and has in- 
duced other utilities in the Valley area to 
reduce theirs. Leverage for rate cuts else- 
where is supplied by the corporation's 
pohcy of withholding its appliances 
from sale in territories where electric 
rates are, in its opinion, too high. 

On the appliance manufacturers' side, 
EHFA has advised with a special com- 
mittee of the National Electric Manu- 
facturers .Association on manufacturinK 
objectives and problems. Electric ran Res, 
water heaters and refrigerators were 
chosen as the three appliances havmg 
the largest immediate utility and ioad- 
building attributes, and initial o[)era- 
tions will be confined to these. Manu- 
facturers were given a general idea of 
the quality, types and prices desired. 

TVA publicity men decline to say 
what these prices were, but there is rea- 
son to believe that the Authority's idea 
of how low a low-cost range, refrigerator 
or water heater should be was received 
with some incredulity by the manu- 
facturers. Rept>rts say that the prices 
EHFA originally set were below $50. 

Designs for low-cost appliances 

AT ANY rate, the manufacturers turned 
manfully to their designing boards, 
with the result that, on March 9, about 
a dozen manufacturers submitted stjme 
40 varieties of these labor-saving de- 
vices, together with their proposed 
prices, for insjiection. 

The proposed refrigerator prices 
missed the mark. 

"It is our conclusion." Mr. Lilienthal 
wrote the manufacturers, "that this 
price ... is still too high to accomplish 
the wide distribution in the huge market 
yf jxxjple of moderate and low income 
which the EHFA contemplates." 

He added that, when satisfactory pro- 
[Xjsals were made, he would be ready to 
recommend "an extensive educational 
and promotional program" by EHFA. 

Stove manufacturers fared better. 

"It is gratifying to note that the 
price you have submitted is substantial- 
ly lower than the prevailing price for 
equivalent quality." Mr. Lilienthal 
wrote them, adding "I am convinced 
that still greater reductions can be ef- 
fected in the future. . . ." 

He indicated that EHFA would ap- 
prove the stoves for financing, but only 
until August 1 on the basis of the prices 
submitted. 

Refrigerator manufacturers came 
bacli shortly with fresh offerings. 

The Genera! Electric Company sub- 
mitted a new refrigerator combined with 
an electric range. Vice President T. A. 
Quinn stating. "We are reducing costs in 
anticipation of greater volume." 

Kelvinator Sales Qirporation, Frigi- 
daire Corporation and the Leonard Re- 
frigerator Company made revised price 



proposals which Mr. Lilienthal accepted, 
pending submission of new designs. 

"We are confident." he said, "that 
prices of refrigerators as approved for 
the Valley market will be between S70 
and $80. This price is to be compared 
with the present installed prices for the 
same equipment of around $115. .\nd 
with the increase in volume we may an- 
ticipate further reductions." 

Volume and prices 

THIS seems, on its face, a merry whirl 
for these refrigerator manufacturers if 
they, like General Electric, revised their 
prices, as Mr. Quinn put it, "in antici- 
pation of greater volume." First, prices 
are revised in anticipation of volume, 
then Mr. Lilienthal suggests further re- 
ductions as a result of that volume. As 
one of the manufacturers expressed it, 
"We've found that 'chiselling' of prices 
is not confined to private business." 

Whether a chisel has been used or not, 
a most ixjtent one is ready to hand if 
F;HF.'\ wants to force appliance-price 
reductions. This is EHFA's power to 
manufacture those appliances itself if it 
chooses. Appliance manufacturers, and 
indeed any other manufacturer doubt- 
less will go far to avoid forcing the hand 
of a government-Iinanci-d organization 
which, in the words of its charter, can 
"manufacture electrical appliances and 
equipment and . . . goods, wares and 
merchandise of every class and descrip- 
tion necessary or useful" for operation. 

At any rate, these are the actual de- 
veloi>ments in the EHFA picture at this 
writing. Reductions in retail prices of 
ranges, water-heaters, and refrigerators 
in the Valley ranging from 20 to 32 jier 
cent are indicated by Mr. Lilienthal. 
t)ther appliances will be added to the 
line later. Requests for extending EHFA 
financing oix.*rations to other sections 
have been received, he says, but no ex- 
tensions will be made before August 1. 
He adds that EHFA manufacture of 
appliances is only a remote prospect. 

EHFA headquarters will be at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn, Launching of actual 
sales of the low-cost appliances at 
Tupelo is to be made the occasion of 
a civic celebration, with dealers stag- 
ing special demonstrations and EHP'A 
ojx'ning a permanent exhibit and demon- 
stration where daily instructional talks 
in the use of the appliances will be given. 

Approved appliances will carry an 
EHFA distinguishing mark and will 
be sold through present retail outlets. 
The purchaser, if he desires to buy an 
appliance on the instalment plan, signs 
appropriate papers which the dealer, 
after the purchaser's credit has been 
approved, transmits to the EHFA. 
EHFA gives the dealer cash and the 
dealer's responsibility, except as to con- 
tingent credit losses, ends. The purchaser 
then gets his appliance, and thereafter 
pays on his monthly electric bill a sum 



sullicient to amortize the cost of the 
ap[ilianci\ witli inlerest, in four years. 
I lis kical iik'clric c<>m[iany. in turn, re- 
mits these collections to EHFA. 

How and how much KHFA will cut 
distribution and linancing costs is yi>t 
to be announced. These, as Mr. Lilien- 
Ihal has said, represent the jjrincipal 
items of cost in getting appliances into 
the homes and onto tlie farms. One re- 
cent department -store survey, for exam- 
ple, shows that from 30 to 47 per cent 
of net sales of electrical appliances at re- 
tail are chargeable to cost of doing busi- 
ness alone. 

Going back to manufacturing costs, 
and despite all talk of a "huge mass 
market" in the Valley, some manufac- 
turers seriously doubt if the area really 
ofTers a volume sufficient to justify 
prices as low as EHFA is urging. They 
point to comj>etition from domestic gas 
service and appliances and to obstacles 
in the way of rural electrification. 

The market may be scant 

FOR one thing, cash is scarce in the hill 
country. Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures, for example, show that, from 1929 
to 1932. Tennessee farmers had an an- 
nual average cash income of only $420. 
For 1932 the figure was only $253, and 
in one Tennessee Valley county, accord- 
ing to TV A Chairman A. E. Morgan, 
cash income is less than S50 a year. 

How these farmers can fmance lines 
to and wiring in their homes, to say 
nothing of ranges, refrigerators and 
water heaters, is puzzling certain manu- 
facturers before whom the lure of vol- 
ume sales in the area has been dangled. 

Chairman Morgan referred to one 
angle of this problem and suggested a 
partial solution in a recent article in 
the New York Times. He said : 

"Rural distribution is too expensive 
when the farmer must pay city wages 
and heavy overhead for building his 
lines. Farmers in cooperatives . . . can 
do the work in off seasons. ..." 

This may solve the problems of build- 
ing the lines, say some observers, but 
the farmers still face the problem of 
paying for materials for both lines and 
wiring, and also for the ranges, refriger- 
ators and so on. It should be remem- 
bered that "city wages," to use Chair- 
man Morgan's term, have gone into the 
fabrication of all of these. Could not his 
statement regarding rural distribution, 
observers ask, logically be paraphrased : 

"Rural use of eledrkat appliances is 
too expensive when the farmer must pay 
city wages and heavy overhead for tfiV- 
ing and electrical appliances." 

Indeed, one far-seeing electrical engi- 
neer terms this "the one fundamental 
problem which TVA and EHFA miss, 

"Take the average Tennessee farmer, 
for example," says this engineer. "His 
average annual income of $420 figures 
down, if we grant him a six-day week 



and an eight-hour day, to a wage of 15 
cents an hour. In all probability he needs 
every cent of that to supply his bare 
necessities, but disregard (hat for the 
moment, Merely consider what the pur- 
chase of a $70 refrigerator means to 
this man in terms of his own labor. It 
means 4(3t3 hours, or 58 days, of hard 
work. Even cut the price of that re- 
frigerator in two, and fie still has to put 
in a month's hard work to become a re- 
frigerator owner. The S50-a-year farm- 
er, of course, is in an even worse case. 
He would have to use every cent of his 
cash returns from 16 months of work to 
buy a S70 refrigerator. Thereafter he 
faces further cash outlays for current 
and (jossible repairs. Essentially, it is a 
question of whether these farmers are 
willing to swap their labor, at 15 cents 
an hour and less, against the 'city' 
workman's labor at 50 cents and more. 

"I'm afraid that the average Tennes- 
see farmer is going to do just what f 
would do under the circumstances— keep 
on using the old spring house and the 
uld wood stove," 

In philosophical vein he added: 

"This program for making the Ten- 
nessee Valley dwellers happier seems to 
me to seek its objective essentially by 
giving them things — and as I see it you 
can't make people permanently happy 
that way. On the other hand you can 
make people most unhappy by taking 
things away from them. "Therein lies tlie 
crux of the low-cost appliance program. 
Manufacturers have only two ways in 
which they can reduce appliance costs. 

"One is through volume production 
and sales. But it seems to me that, when 
such volume as the Valley offers is 
spread among all the manufacturers 
making this low-cost equipment, no one 
manufacturer is going to get enough to 
make any material difference in his 
manufacturing costs. 

Robbing Peter to pay Paul 

"THE other way to lower costs is for 
manufacturers either to reduce divi- 
dends to their stockholders or the wages 
of their workers. If tliey do either they 
take something away from people and 
make them most unhappy. In other 
words, too drastic cutting of appliance 
prices means simply that the certain un- 
happiness of one group of citizens must 
be exchanged for the rather problemati- 
cal happiness of the group of citizens 
who may buy these appliances." 

These and other knotty problems — 
{xjssible "bootleg" sale of appliances in 
unauthorized territories, to name a 
minor one; whether the Valley really 
can be developed into a vast, electric- 
ixiwer using industrial section, or wheth- 
er it is a "sub-marginal" area industrial- 
ly just as some of its land is sub- 
marginal for farming purposes, to name 
a major problem — face the electritica- 
tion program. 
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O There is rt'ul tfuns'''' '>t ordinary 
carbon copy forms fmyla^ the 
wron^ lliiiii;. Kuiit-Slip forms 
vlimiiKitc this risk. 
O Even wbcn iliis risk ia not 
Hcriou^, it. tliu cxjien^e of lost 
operulirif^ timi; or the use of iM;*^tl- 
O K■^8sty larpe forms at higher coal. 

Kant-Sli[> forms arc the forms 
wilb the |nini:Ii. Alijtning pins on 
O tl't^ Rtgislrottir platen mesh witli 
thrae marginal punches, auto- 
muticallv uli>;iii[i|r tlic ntsl of forms. 
Q KmU-Slip forma tnn't slip} For 
the first time, continuous forms 
give continuous production. 

Let a member of our nation- 
^ wide urfianiKulitHi givn you ihe 
kseiielit of our 22-year cxj^ierience in 
improving business forma syslems. 
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^ The p:il«riled Hi^i,''t<trcilor platen ta 
quickly iiiniLilliTJ uri iirrniintinK. hillmi!^ 

lypcwritPFB. 

^^.yt buud'writicn Tn.'uriiA the Standard 

l^xclu^ivc ailvjjtiiugr of ihia positive ukh^M- 
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The SLnniiurd Regimcr Qimpany, Dayton. Obio. 

Tell UB bow wc can jifTrct cconaniiea in fnrrjiw hy nr- 
dciiirn for grcatt^r cumpdclnrne, providing uuintcrruplcd 
op4:raiinH anA elUnuiMiiue furm >ili|ipui;ii. 



Nome Firm 

Addrcu , , City. 
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All Roads Lead to WAsnmG WON 



i» SLEFPER imlh inlo Washin- 
Ion, a long one. AH the traiii> 
oomiiip to Vi a^hini^ton are loiij; 
om>s — and filled lu ihe last upjier. 

I iider llie New Deal, tliuHsaiid* 
iif Imsiiiess men are beinj; drawn 
ti» llic nalion's e;t[iilal. W'liu are 
llieyi' What are ihey d«>ini; here? 

Let U.4 a»U aitnie uf them as they 
I'linih down from the sleeper antl 
hiirrv lo their iHxis. 



1 The |»ri'julfnl uf a DEPARTMENT 
STORK i.> |ir..i.-,i lo NBA ii.l. 
miiii'-tr»ti\c nirirhil.i ajiuiiist tbe in- 
I'luhiuti i»f priLL'-fixiii); [truvisioiis 
ill maimfat'iurf r^' t-mlifi. 

2 A BANKER i<. t-M on the RFC lu 
iii'K"! u SS.W10,(Kjr( liiiiii ill (inltT 
lh;it liin liunk, noH in thi' IkiimU uf 
a i'oi)?ervut<tr, may n]ii>ratt; again 
luider (irivole munagemeiiL. 

;| The MAYOR iif a Texas city In 
iiii-rl uilh ill) uri I'linimi^siuri whti'h 
ii' filaiiiiiiifi 3 Itay-Iroiit <)i>vi-h>|>- 
iiu'iil for his rity — to he finaiiceil 
ivitli |iuiilii' rriuney, 

1 A SO VP MAMiFACTrRER to at- 
Iptiil hfaring'^ rm thf pmiioseii jirviir- 
l'I^.>ing lax uii iiii|ii>ru>d tufoaiiul 
aiit] se«ami> oiU. 

5 A small VINEGAR MAKER i<> 
ttrulesi afiai)i-t hi> l,tri:i' <'iiiii]ii>l i- 
tors" fixing a rrlail jirirc on viiicBar 
lii^luT lltaii ill' Ferli- i.< vvarratilcil. 

H A ivholrsil.- HAKOW\RF MAN li. 
lirolcst It* Tffasury (i(liriai.« againsl 
a rcvprsfil dcuisiim on his 1932 in. 
come lax return. 

7 ^ representative of the I'Al'ER 
BAG induslry lu ilistuss wilh the 
liureaa of Standard-; a sinijd ifiia- 
tion lirnKratii for hi- iinluMrv. 

ft An ADVERTISING AGENCY 
EXECITIVE I.. l.-.tify m NRA 
headi[tiarlei-ii nil the ndiale |irovisioi> 
of the Advertising Ageiiry Code. 

f> A PAPER MAKER to rail on hi- 
fodf uulhiirily to protect agaiii^it 
liis )irijdurl'« heiiiK riassifietl in 
whal lie riin;.tder9 luu lu^h a prire 
range. 

10 A CITY AUDITOR of o Massachu- 
i-ett~ iiiuniripulity lo prote^l lo 
PW V ofTifials agairi-t the I'liintdi- 
rated aicuunlinjc reriiril- refjuiffd 
UII jiulilii' iviirk- juh?>. 




11 \ SHOE MANl I ACTLRER to 
rriiif<'r Kith hi- rodf authorit; 
aliout ^>orkil1|; huu^^ and prire- 
lixini; and on rmnjH-tilion helwern 
liand-lurned ami niaih Int't iinii'd 
.-hoi!?. 

12 Till- president i.f a TRADE ASSC 
< lATHtN lu altfiirl a ineetinit of 
llii- iiiiard iif dir<'i-|itr« of hi« orpa- 
iii/.ation. 'Thf re are nuv* I lU trade 
a^Miriation* uilli hearhpiarlers in 
Vi a>hinsiiin.i 

|;| \ liAII.ROVD ()[ FIi:lAE lo ron. 
fer Willi the RFl". on a loan lo 
linanie the eliiriiniition of grade 
rrus-ing^. 

I A The manufaiturer of GYMNASIUM 
EQI IPMENT tri rail on ihe De- 
part men I of Ju>>lii'e lit ^ee ahoul 
plai In^ liid> for penal inst itutioini. 

I ti pr^'^idelll uf a Smillieni R AY ON 
Ml 1.1. lo learn frntii ihe Bureau nf 
Standard- how niUfh ■^ilk he will 
liave to pat inlo his rayon lextile-> 
to eonipele with pure - ilk fahrirt. 



. . . Not the hi'fiiniiiiif;. not llie end. 
Only a (siiiall jiarl uf the cuii!)laut 
stream of linsine.«s men surging inta 
\^'a.*Iiinjtlon day in and day ont! 

Nation's 1Ji:si\F!-s iIih's not tlis- 
riiss thv th'tiiih uf thi> prohlrmx 
ivhirh call these men tit If'ashing- 
ton. Rut i( f/oe.t inti'rprpt and make 
rlenr the lurger policies of Govern- 
ment — in proceKS of formation — 
which create business problems. 

Nation's Business has heen do- 
inp llii.s jnlj for twenty years. It is 
read every nionlh hy more than a 
i[«arier of a millinn litisinew men 
in all industriea — is aeeepted by 
them as an imjiortanl part of their 
u (irking etiuipiiient. 
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MERLE THORPE, Eililor 

Piiblishfil nutnlhty iit Wushingttut by thf I tiilvil Sliitrt Chnitihfr nf Cnmmercf 
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THREE YEARS, $T.5(» ONE YEAR, 8,1.00 
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How did he leave 
his family? 

Rslafives and neighbors talk 
of iuch matters when an em- 
ployee dies. Often you will 
hear this comment: 

"What a blessing they 
had GROUP INSUR- 
ANCE where he was em- 
ployed". 

DETAILS FREELY SUBMITTED 
TO ANY EMPLOYER 




THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 

EDWARD 0. DUEFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark J. 



Despite all ihese pioblems, however, 
KUKA faces the future with confHleiiee, 
mililies in the southeast areas are re 
ported to be interesting themselves in 
rate reductions which will permit low 
cost appliances to be wild in Iheir terri- 
tories, and manufacturers, thouRh divid- 
ed regardins their benelUs under 
the program, have cut appliance costs 
to a point where actual sales can now 
befiin. 

This price, for ranges at least, allows 
no prolit to manufacturers, according lo 
one maker. So far as manufacturers are 
concerned, he says, success of the 
plan de]iends on wliether llie El IF A 



range is merchandised by EIIF.'\ in such 
a way as to increase sales of other 
models which the manufacturers make. 
For llie pri'senl, in his opinion, il is lo 
(his hoped-for sales stimulant to their 
rcK'ular lines that manufacturers must 
look for any com|iensation they may 
get from the profiram. 

Benefits It) consumers, manufacturers 
and every link in the distribution chain, 
as welt as added impetus to the home 
electrification movement, will come, he 
bi'lieves, if in the future ElIF'A encour- 
ages cooperation by giving due consider- 
ation lo the necessity for modiist profits 
all down the line. 



SPARE TIME TRAINING 
that helps you 

SPEED UP 
PROSPERITY ! 

Do you want to spwd up proapRrity —insure yottr 
e.iily and large participaliiin in tine new jotjs, pm- 
iTiuLlonci and sal^r/ incttM^ — jft'L fuiksL benefits 
from bii^ineiis pici;-up? Vdu can do it. Fur munths> 
indivtduii] conipotltioin will be tfejiitndnui!, Kiii- 
jjU>y<;rs^Up aj^ainat new problenid^ fislitintf fur tur- 
vivitl and prLilils — will be at4e to pick and chtio«r. 
Naturally they will prtrf^r trained men — men wUo 
have special ability to offer. If you wiah tlii« ndv;in- 
UHe> simply check the field of bu&tness In which you 
art iJUt^reylcd. We will S(?nd fuM infLirmalion iibout 
llie opporttinities in Lluit liuld, tt-ll liow our complete 
fiijccET^-buddlnif proj^rum helps yiJU plun your futuri?, 
Irainis you in your spare lime, and worksi witli you all 
tliJou^ih your carter. Si;ud the coupon NOW. 

LaSalle Extension University 

DepL 5374-R CHICAGO 

Plr-aae leh me— without coat or obligation— .lUmt 
yiiiir ril^n help mi" mhUrp and tifieeil u[3 sny pri,**- 
pc.ity, in the busint);^^ ]icld 1 have du'cked, 
n Business Maoaeemeat QMviiera Business 

□ Higher Ac-et^upiuaey Correspondenire 

□ Traffic; Munui^emcrnT □Expert DfMilckeeptnfi 

□ Law; Dtfgfw of LL.B. n.VlffderiiSalesniftiishIp 
UClumm,?r.*«I Laiy nBu.mess EoftUih 

□ lndo&irlaLMur>oiSi!ment 
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Accounting May Mean Tax Relief 



'^/tUE ntxd tor the adoption of 
tiLl adequate cost accounting (iractices 
yf hy go\'ernment agencies which 
compete with private business in manu- 
facturing, construction and reiiairing 
operations has bwn advocated recently 
by business men before the 1 louse Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. If government agencies 
were required to keep cost accounts on 
the same basis as the private enterprises 
with which they compete, business men 
believe that many business ventures of 
the Government would disappear. A bill 
now pending before the Committee 
would require such accounting. 

If the Congress and administrative 
officials had adequate cost data before 
them, incidents such as that which re- 
cently occurred at a military arsenal 
might be prevented. 

Testimony before the House Com- 
mittee showed that in 1932 the War 
Department invested $27,000 in ma- 
chinery and equipment for the manu- 
facture of certain military supplies, 
while private, tax-paying manufactur- 
ers capable of producing those supplies 
were combing the country for business. 
This article had never before been 
manufactured in government arsenals. 
Although the .Army representative testi- 
fied that he believed that the Govern- 
ment was producing the article more 
cheaply than private manufacturers 
could produce it, no accurate cost in- 
formation was available. 

Such instances are common. The 
inquiry by the House Committee on 
Government Competition with Private 
Business showed that governmental 
agencies were competing with more than 
225 distinct types of business. 

Evidence at the recent hearings before 
the House Committee on Expenditures 
indicates that several government de- 
partments maintain cost-finding sys- 
tems. These systems do not take into 
account, however, many items of ex- 
pense which private business must meet. 



Public property used by the Govern- 
ment in business is free from taxation 
even by the state, county, and town 
where it is situated. With such property 
removed from the tax rolls private citi- 
zens must make up the difference. In 
most cases, government dej>artmcnts 
make no allowance for depreciation, 
since no capital accounts are kept for 
fi-wd property. In many instances, busi- 
ness <)perations of the G<jvernment are 
supervised by ofTicials serving in otfier 
government capacities so that their 
salaries arc charged against adminis- 
trative appropriations. 

Want true costs shown 

BUSINESS men believe that Govern- 
ment competition conducted under these 
circumstances is inherently unfair. They 
insist that adc-quate cost records should 
be kept to disclose the true costs in- 
volved in such government operations. 

The bill now pending before the 
House Committee on Expenditures 
would require all government agencies 
conducting manufacturing, construction, 
and repairing oix?rations to maintain 
cost-finding methods which will disclose 
true costs of operation. The pro- 
ponents of the measure believe that it 
is the first step toward eliminating the 
unfair competition of Government with 
private enterprise. They believe that 
those methods of ascertaining costs 
which have been found indispensable 
for the effective management of pri- 
vate business should be applied to 
the business ventures of government 
agencies. 

Modem cost accounting procedure has 
paid its way in business and can do the 
same in Government. Introduction of 
such methods should fxiint the way to 
further economies in Government. To 
the extent that such economies arc real- 
ized, tax-payers may expect some relief. 
The movement is distinctly in the public 
welfare.- A. B. Gunn.'vkson 
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Practically any type of income produc- 
ing machinery and equipment is now 
purchasable on a sound instalment basis 



No need to deplete working capita! ... no need to 
tie up bonk credit lines which should be kept free 
for short term uses. Today leading makers in all 
branches of the machinery and equipment industry 
willingly extend terms to responsible buyers. 

By poying part cash and the balance in periodic 
instalments, firms which can profitably use new, im- 
proved equipment are enabled to have it pay for 
itself in part out of added income. 

Manufacturers using C. I. T. Financing Service find 
credit soles as easy to handle as cosh sales. More- 
over, their own working capital is kept liquid, avail- 
able for profitable opportunities. 

C. I. T. Service provides a dependable supply of long 
term funds. It gives them access to our unmatched 
sources of credit information — troined credit men 
in a country-wide network of Local Offices. It enables 
them to turn over collecting to an organization expe- 
rienced through the collection of vast sums in time 
payment accounts during the past twenty-Five years. 

May our representative discuss with you your current 
financing needs and C. I. T. Service? 



Affiliaied Operating Companies with Head Offices in 
New York ""-^ Chicago Son Francisco Toronto, Canada. Also 
Completely Functioning Locat Finance Offices in the Principal Cities, 



Commercial Investment Jrust 

incorporated 

Executive Offices! One Pork Ave., Hew York 



BANKERS TO INDUSTRY EVERYWHERE — - - 




Unit of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION 




CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $ 7 0,00 0,0 0 0 



what Bankers and Investors Discuss 



K banks which have iarfif ior- 
^Lf (.iijn ciinnuctions weit' nut Rriwfly 

T ctmci'ini'cl with iho Tnasiny ban 
on ii;irticii)atiun in llu- Dutch lUti.tKH),- 
IKW Kuildor loan to Fiana'. In (act, at 
least ont" large bank liaci bttn offerfd 
participation and had rt-fused. There is 
so much uncertainty about our home in- 
vestment market that bankers are not 
concerned with foreit:n Itians, The banks 
are, however, concerned with the future 
effects of the Johnson Bill which forbids 
American loans to countries in default 
to the United States. 

Senator Johnson's bill had passed the 
Senate but not the House when the 
Treasury acted, but it was plain that the 
ruling was in anticipation of the prob- 
able passage of the bill. 

What the bankers stress is the danger 
of political interference in international 
finance. They jwint out that it is equally 
bad whether the loan is made for ce- 
menting a political alliance or forbidden 
to pay off a (wiitical score. The flow of 
money should neither be encouraged nor 
opposed for reasons of international 
[x^litlcs. 

Closing Russian credits 

BANKERS were inclined to wonder 
how the Johnson Bill would affect the 
proposed credits to be e.vtended to Rus- 
sia through the Imptirt-Export Bank, 
Can a corjxiration created and owned by 
the Government of the United States 
make a loan to a country which is in 
default to the United States when a pri- 
vate lender cannot? 

Apparently William C. Bullitt, our 
Ambassador at Moscow, had some 
doubts about it since the Associated 
Press on March 29 reported that his 
opinion was "that the newly formed Im- 
port-Export Bank would not do busi- 
ness with Russia until some agreement 
was reached if the Johnson proposal 
was enacted into law." 

As Moscow is inclined not to regard 
itself as in default to the United States, 
there are problems of Russian credits 
yet to be solved, 

A new gold clause 

THE Dutch loan to France was inter- 
esting in itself. Since it was a transaction 
between two countries still on the gold 
standard, every effort was made to make 
certain repayment in gold. 

If the French Government cannot de- 
liver gold "'in Amsterdam at the bankers' 



counters" it engawes "to deliver at the 
bankers' choice the gold at one or several 
other )»laces either within or outside of 
I lolland." 

Whiskey and gold 

S.'^ID a visiting banker: 

"It's a changing world. Two years ago 
if I had $100 in gold in my pocket and 
you had a bottle of whiskey, you could 
have been arrested. Now, I could be." 

The Bank of New York 

THE idea that there are fine banks, fine 

bankers, and fine banking traditions is 
unfortunately something tif a novelty in 
these distracting days of abuse and ac- 
cusation. In March the Bank of New 
■V'ork and Trust Comi>any observed its 
one hundred and fiftieth birthday. This 
institution was organized in 1784 by a 
group of New York's leading citizens at 
a meeting in the Merchants' Coffee 
House, 

It opened its doors for business at 
159 Queen Street in the heart of the 
city's business activities. It was a young 
man's bank. Aie.xander Hamilton, then 
only 27, was one of the founders and 
wrote its constitution. Of its 11 other 
directors, nine were in their thirties or 
forties. Isaac Roosevelt, great grand- 
father of the President, was among its 
earliest directors and presidents. 

The new bank was a courageous com- 
mitment of private resources. Eight 
years of war iiad taken a heavy toll of 
New York, then a city of 23.000 people. 
An eighth of its area had been swept by 
fire. 

The hazards of commerce checked 
the expansion of trade and industry. The 
Revolution left in its wake the perplex- 
ing problem of dealing with a flood of 
worthless paper money. 

In September, 1791, the bank made 
its first loan to the Government of the 
United States. What it contributed to 
the restoration of order from financial 
chaos is suggestively defined in the fact 
that it was the city's first bank, and for 
15 years its only bank. 

Throughout its history it has never 
missed payment of a dividend except in 
1837. when such action was forbidden 
by state law. 

The explanation of this productive 
durability is easy, for a wholesome con- 
servatism has ruled from the beginning. 
The solid edifice that stands today as 
the projection of the founders' purpose 



is its own tribute to integrity and judg- 
ment. 

Those iiualities are so commonplace 
in the business community that no one 
rates them as news. It is the excep- 
tion that makes the headlines. Fortu- 
nately, tfie si-squicenlennial of the Bank 
of New York and Trust Company is 
occasion enough for reminding the pub- 
lic that there are thousands of banks 
whose affairs have been conducted hon- 
estly, wisely and well. 

Avoiding responsibility 

A BANKER came to Washington the 
other day to transact some busines.s with 
a Government official. 

He dro]i[)ed into the office just before 
taking his train home and sank into a 
chair ajiparently exhausted. 

This is what he had to say: 

"Government may change its per- 
sonnel, it may change its jwlicies, but its 
methods don't change, I know them be- 
cause I was once in the government ser- 
vice myself. 

"The first thought that comes into a 
government official's mind when you ask 
him to do something is, 'Now, how can 
I turn this fellow over to someone else 
and let him decide?' 

"I began my day with the official who 
should have acted on the matter, I 
talked with him a few minutes and hap- 
pened to mention a state department 
man who knew something of the matter 
under discussion, 

"His face lighted up and he said: 
'Now you see him. Get his opinion. I'll 
call him up,' 

"So I trudged over to the State De- 
partment and talked with the man there 
until I saw his face light up. He, too, 
had thought of someone else and I was 
urged over to the Treasury Department, 
The Treasury man talked with me 
awhile and passed me on to a fourth 
official. 

"When I saw the glitter in his eye 
that meant that he was thinking of 
a fifth visit for me, I began to laugh 
and when he asked what amused me I 
told him. He admitted that he was about 
to pass me on. 

"It ended in my going back to the 
first man I'd come to see, 

"There's something about govern- 
ment which makes men hesitate to make 
decisions, to become responsible. Per- 
haps it's because they can't profit and 
may get into trouble by making deci- 
sions," 
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Our Itinerant Reporter Heard- 



Four years use proves 
safety and economy of 




GREPli WADDING 

A few months Irlnl U dll ihjit Is nctded to convince 
mBnufflcturrrw of the clIecttv^nrsH of KlMPAK 
Crepe Waddint^ in proiccttnie their prudurts frum 
tlnmiiifc Id iranBlt.ChipplTiK and brrnkint: of mnmrl 
finishca« nmrnn|£ and »criitchlnjf of fine woud sur- 
Tuce*. arc prevented Ihrowith (he uac of ihinccu- 
nomlcul poL-lifnu rnjiterlnl. BecatiHe It eunlly up. 
plied, KJMPAK saven (ime and liibor In pucklnic 
nnd tn addition when products arc unpnched ihc 
cuiitomcr l» more than plcneed with tticlr appeur- 
ancc. 

Try KIMPAK and srr for vourfirjf the renultft it 
produceit. You'll find il a *nf(r, rcMhent crepe wad* 
til njE — free from dirt.urit and foreign nubatancca. 
[t comes In rolls* sheets and pads to meel 
every need. Write for ffce samples snd costs. 



Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

Ckitata, t S», MIMtan A ft. Ntnak. Wli. , V. S. 4. 
\ tit y art LaiAagrtn 
m e. 12md Simi no W. sink Slr-t 



ASStAHs 



(Continued from page 42} 
withdrawals of gold and invi'stmfnt 
in fotciKii st'curiliw caused by ft-arsof 
unsound money." 

"Tetl me, should a fellow try to make, 
somt'how. some money before it's en- 
tirely proliibited or should he head 
for cover right now?" 

8 • Literally, I hnvc talked with 
men from Maine to California antl 
in every walk of life, Wlu-u I put 
it 

elusions: 



it all together I come to these con 



a. That the country between Bangor 
and Hollywood represents too much 
geography — and psychology — ever to 
do away with all state capitals and 
be run entirely from Washington— 
even though it exhibits everywhere 
the same architecture of home, fac- 
tory, skyscraper, ten-cent store, gas 
station, hot dog stand, locomotive, 
truck, bus, Pullman and imto; along 
with the same standardized movie, 
radio, newspaper, high-ball, cabaret, 
flapper and fan-dance; also along 
witfi, everywhere, the same combina- 
tion of the "Last Round-Up's" 
despair and the "Big Bad Wolf's" 
courage. 

Pennsylvania Avenue might serve 
in some way as a ctwrdinating head- 
quarters of district capitals reduced 
from 48 to the country's nine differ- 
ent commercial centers. But there will 
always be our two greatest natural 
divisions: (1) Our crowded, polyglot, 
industry-and-finance-conscious, capi- 
tal-goods-minded, socialized and regi- 
mented East and i2 i our uncrowded, 
American-born and American-speak- 
ing, farm-and-home-conscious. con- 
sumer-goods-minded, individualistic 
and outspoken West. 

If you would realize how far apart 
they are and liow little they know of 
each other, ask any Easterner if he 
realizes that the West had no winter 
and is threatened with drought or any 
Westerner if he knows that the East 
was blizzard- ridden with more snow 
than for years. 

b. That the success of present Gov- 
ernmental policies requires extraordi- 
nary, dtejvgoing ct)0]K-ration between 
Capital and Labor, Seller and Buyer. 
Government, Business and People. 
Such cooperation is hardly ptissible 
without minimum name-calling and 
maximum faith in each other. This, 
in turn, is probably impossible until 
Government helps its business men to 



respect themselves as useful ojierators 
of the indispensable pump of pri 
vale industry -operators government- 
suiwrvised, t») be sure, but entitled to 
profit in the measure of Iheir service 
rendered. 

c. That. 60 or 90 days hence, we are 
likely to see either highly satisfactory, 
or else highly critical, developments: 

(al If the present upturn proves to 
represent not mere i>riming bul 
genuine pum]> action, then long 
unobeyed impulses will drive mil- 
li<ms of us into Wall Street, auto 
sales-rooms, radio, electric, furni- 
ture, and other stores, to tailors, 
dressmakers, and where not. 

(b) If, howe%'er. this does not 
eventuate, then we can cxixtl: 

( 1 • More outs[K)ken demand by 
the business community for greater 
dollar stabilization and larger 
chance at reasonable profit, along 
with — and violently opixjsed by — 

(2) More outspoken mass demand 
for further, more radical, extension 
of present collectivist, anti-profit, 
policies. 

In this latter case, all of us will be 
pondering with vastly more serious- 
ness than at present whether we 
should go European -extremist or 
.American middle-rcdist—unless by 
that time we are im busy following 
the example of my Ruhr coal-miner 
friends of 1923. and running down 
town to turn our pay checks into 
sfimething — any thing — likely to be 
of more value next morning than the 
money in our pockets! 



Monopoly of "Class'' 

SAID a visitor. Fix prices and the Tif- 
fanys will gel the business. 

There are Tiff anys in every one of our 
five hundred industries. Call it reputa- 
tion, character, prestige, vogue, adver- 
tising response, or what you will, it is 
there. 

.\nd whether it is coal or clothes' pins, 
the TilTanys will get the bulk of the 
business, and there is no way to bring 
this intangible into any cost -accounting 
system. 

This thought is res]K-ct fully submitted 
to the already burdened desks of those 
conscientious gentlemen who are worry- 
ing over the stabilization of prices. 
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OFFICES IN 97 CITIES 



we could collect 

what is due us!" 



AuTura 
bkKJtiiiii|[ii>a 

Jtilirt 
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Michiituii City 
Suuih Haiti 
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Whjjcc frier 
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St. Luuiu 



New Jersey 
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Mi1wauLe« 

O^hkosb 

ttj&i'ine 



^ Consider your coUectiDii 
problem. When your uncni- 
ployt'd debtor finally olitains a jol) 
and an ineoine, you dou't wan I to 
Ecraniblc for your share of lus pay 
check against the competition of 
harsh inronsiderate creditors. 
Tliere's too niucli risk of destroying 
tlic debtor's morale and future earn* 
ing power. What can you do? 

The great majority umtt to pay, 
but a single salary envelope or two 
or three will not go around, if living 
expenses are to be met meanwhile. 
Of course, some of tlieni owe more 
than they can ever pay unless cred- 
itors scale doviTi their bills. 

But for the family that is not 
t<K) dei-ply involved there is a way 
to pay all old debts. That way. 
as provided by the IIoust;buld 
Loan Plan, supplies sums of $300 or 
less to families without bankable 



eolbleral. Past due bills may he 
paid at once and the borrower may 
budf^et his indebtedness over twenty 
monthly repayments. 

More than 270,000 families took 
advantage of tiie Household Plan 
last year. A survey shows that more 
than 80% of these used the money 
to pay existing indebtednf?ss! 

The Household Loan Plan ojjer- 
ates on a retail basis. Business men 
know a retail price must cover oper- 
ating costs and a reasonable profit. 
Efficiencies never can reduce retail 
prices to the level of wholesale prices. 
Ifowever, w hen methods are devised 
which permit renting the use of 
money to families on the signatures 
of husband and wife alone at rates 
lower than the 2>'2% to 3>i% a 
muntb now charged on unpaid bal- 
ances. Household will be found using 
those methods. 




HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE CORPORATION 

and subsidiaries 

Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 



MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSEHOLDS 

a helpful booklet in budgeting the family income, leading to the happiness 
of financial security, is offered w^itbout charge to your employees and 
customers. Mail or telephone tlieir names to our nearest oflice. 



I{7ti'M ti'rifiiii) ti liuL'!>i:iiui..i> Fi K Axce Cunl'uHAtiuN ti^ice fhai,- rai'ttfiuit .\'ulii7ii's Btuitu-st 



: One of a seriex,"Vt'}ml ia tlie Associutj-d System 




II('l|)irig Ciisloiiiers Pay Iheii* Bills 



OVEIlDl'li amounts c»h<"»1 AssociatctI oix^ratifig cnmpanir<« hy 
r-ii.slnnirrs fur i-lrrtririly unti gas lutnl •^2Jil.Ii29. Tlirs«- 
arrcurs «!« in»l iiiflmJt' unictiinis wrillfii off an b««l deities. C In- 
steail of rulliiif; tifT ihf scrviiTC of r-uslonicrs who t-oulil pay 
pminplly iM-rfiuscof n'tliioi-il incunit's, AsKCM-iiitr«l ojMTntiiig cotii* 
puiiirs iu'1[M'<l iiiuiiy i-iislomfrs to coiitiiiui- llicir s(-rvi<'4< by 
milking it cahit-r for iht'iii li> pay. Onv miiv was toullow i-u«>loiiirrs 
lit imv fi>r siTvii'f weekly* aixi ut llii* same lime piiy u stiudl 
amount lowiiril Ihcir ttUi hillh. CL SlowiifSHof roilcflioiis in one of 
llic svveriil ttiiftivorabU- contUtions which iiwlticed the AsHociutetl 
Cias Kli'clrif (Ji>inptiny to proposi- its Plan of Ufarraii^rtiiciil 
of Di'ltt (la[>itali/.alion. Tlic I'hiii ainiH to keep thv AHHocialcd 
SyMtciii inlacl, untl ihiis liclj> to prutcel lh<; uivcHtuieiils of 
.'LKKWIO A<>!9»t'iatt'«J security holilcrs. 



Flashes / / # 



Two jjcople cun tiow ri Je fust Simllii-rii 
i'ttcilic trains bctwct'ti the Kust nm! 
t'aliforntu niul take a lur uUmg at very 
hiw fares. Fur f\;tni(jl<', miijijuw j-»iu 
anil viiiir wife arc giiiti({ In California 
lliiit Kuiiiiiier. Y<iu buy two Niiintiifr 
licketti (wliicli you wimlii ili> anyway J. 
This ciililtes you to sliip your car fur 
M.0 cents a miii-. 



No reil la|)e. JuHt deliver ymir cur lo 
tlie ruilrimii ollk-e a few ilays liefurc yuij 
lea VP. It is rushed itcritss the font inetit 
l)y fast freiylit ami is reaily for you 
M'lieii you arrive. 

'I'liis way you mve wear and tear on 
yourself and your car. You ride such 
foiit trains b.h the Overland Litiiited, 
Sunset Limited, (iolden State Limited 
and CuMiule, enjoying all theciiniforts 
of I'alliiiaii travel and delieiiuj.t, inex- 
jMrnsivc "Meals Seki-t." Our Bj?enls (in 
nil priiieipat cities) will gludty luuiclte 
nil tlie detuiti for vou. 




Southeni Pacific 

O. p. lt.\HTi.RTT. PaAwnger Traffic Manager, !I3 1) So. Micliisuti Houlovnrd, Chicaic" 



from the recent 
meeting of the 
Academy of 
Political Science 



Ogden L. Mills: "We shall never solve 
the paradox of want in the midst ol plctrty 
simply by doinjj away with the plenty. 
Rather, should we devote all ol our ener- 
gies lo the removal of those obstacles and 
maladjustments which present serious ob- 
stacles to the exthanne ol tnw materi;tl-i 
and of fininhtd pntdiicis, Ixjth ;)t home and 
abroad, and thus inhibit increased jiroduc- 
lion, increased employment and a risinR 
standard of living." 

Owen D. Young: "In our present reac- 
tion, and I think it is not unfair to call it 
such, there it> some demand that the gov- 
ernment, which makes the rules and acts 
as referee, shall take hold of the rope per- 
manently itself. If that step be taken and 
the government becomes a petmaneiil and 
efleciive actor on the rope, then we shall 
have a new situation in this country. New 
rules, yes, we should loyally accept them 
and abide by them ; the government as ref- 
eree, yes, with extended powers, mure than 
we have dreamed of before, but the govern- 
ment as actor, as contestant with its own 
people, well, Americans will hesitate long, 
I think, before they permanently cross that 
great divide." 

Russell C. LefSngwell: "It is becoming 
generally recognized that those phases of 
the recovery program, which increase costs 
in advance of profits, really retard recov- 
ery and reemployment and thus indeed ob- 
struct the beneficent social purposes which 
inspired them. In const-qtience of restric- 
tions upon the capital market and upon the 
profits of business, there is a growing de- 
mand that the Government itself provide 
intermediate credit and capital for business. 
The Governmem cannot l»x)t everybody's 
bills forever, and yet preserve its own credit 
and the stability of the currency." 

Eugene R. Black; "The capital market 
must be opened up. We cannot have real 
prosperity in America until prt\'ate capital 
goes lo work. The heavy industries must 
not remain partly idle while i).lK)0,tH)0 men 
employed in these industries are unem- 
ployed. An opening up of the heavy indus- 
tries must not be delayed because of too 
rigid law or timidity on the part of the in- 
vestors. Both must be molded to the neces- 
sity of action," 



A Farmer Pleads 
for Freedom 



Guaranty Trust Company 

of New York 

MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVE. OFFICE MADISON AVE. OFFICE 

140 Brondwny Fifth Ave. at 441h St. Maditon Ave. at 60lK St. 

LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 

Condensed Statement, March 31, 1934 

RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 

and due from Banks and Bankers ... $ 214,384,972.47 

Bullion in Foreign Branches 2,003,821.00 

U. S. Government Securities 484,829,280.56 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion . 20,000,000.00 

Public Securities. 62,174,083.76 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank .... 8,400,000.00 

Other Securities 21,740,674.22 

Loans and Bills Purchased 628,491,774.86 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages .... 2,382,413.09 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 536.80 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 53,008,743.26 

Bank Buildings 14,008,778.92 

Other Real Estate 115,198.42 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 17,434,826.10 

$1,528,975,103.46 

LIABILITIES 

Capital $ 90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits .... 7,660,072.81 

$ 267,660,072.81 

Capital Note (Payable on or before July 31, 1934) 20,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 

Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc 8,423,632.99 

Acceptances $116,065,467.30 

Less: Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment . 63,056,724.04 53,008,743.26 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills 874,064.00 

Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 263,600.00 

Deposits $1,157,667,279.18 

Outstanding Checks . . 21,077,711.22 

1,178,744,990.40 

$1,528,975,103.46 

WILLIAM C POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, Prasidant 

EUQENE W. STETSON, Vteo-PrBsident 

DIRECTORS 



(Continuvd from page 18) 
reversed. Hoix'ful ih'w cieaiers to the 
contrary notwithstanding, ours is not a 
new world, nor has human behavior un- 
dergone any fuudaiTientai change. 

Is it Uki late, I wonder, to bee that 
mid-western farmers will withhold their 
sanction from an agreement to permit 
weeds to grow on a (ift!i of all the fer- 
tile acres of the Corn Belt next sum- 
mer? They must know that the agree- 
ments now presented for their signa- 
tures aim at the impossible. They should 
recognize that their acceptance of the 
plan has deeper invplication than the 
dollars they would receive in compensa- 
tion. Will they willingly become parties 
to the waste of public funds, a brief con- 
tinuance of which at the present rate 
must impair the stability of government? 

Attack the debt problem 

1 AM told that criticism of the present 
program cannot be tolerated unless 
an alternative is offered. I would pro- 
pose that, in revising its agricultural 
policy, the Administration consult tlie 
real farmers. I would suggest that a 
farmer, unless his land is mortgaged, is 
in far better case than the unemployed 
urban dweller. 1 would have the .Admin- 
istration bear in mind that more than 
half of our farms are unencumbered and 
that those farmers overburdened with 
debt should be dealt with directly and 
individually, not under an inclusive pro- 
gram applied to the entire industry. 

It would be helpful frankly to recog- 
nize that no quick, easy, magic solution 
of our difficulties exists; that in indi- 
vidual initiative, industry, thrift, pa- 
tience, the slow passing of time and the 
sure operation of fundamental laws lies 
the rational cure for our ills. 

Government may projierly concern 
itself with the restoration of foreign 
markets, the reduction of our tax bur- 
den, the safeguarding of its own sol- 
vency, the protection of our human and 
property rights. Self-reliant and patri- 
otic farmers, along with all other good 
citizens, ask of government only that it 
be just, strong, righteous and deserving 
of their loyalty and respect. 

To assert that the only alternative to 
the New Deal is chaos is a reflection on 
our Government and arraigns its very 
purpose. Will my fellow farmers believe 
me that it is the threat of catastrophe 
to government — a threat which most of 
them are thoughtlessly furthering by 
their disregard of reality — which op- 
presses me far more than I am de- 
pressed by the perplexity which the 
balancing of my farm budget presents? 
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MECHANICAL 

RUBBER PRODUCTS 

(if Everj Description 



pEPUBUC PRODUCTS cover prac- 
tically the whole field of industrial 
rubber uses. Regardless of your needs in 
belling, hose, packing, molded goods 
and spefialties you can depend Uf>on 
Republic Quality for complete satis- 
faction. 

Republic's bigher standards are the re- 
sults of long experience and exhaustive 
research involving all types of appli- 
cations. With modem facilities, scien- 
tific control of processes and thorough 
laboratory tests, each product is devel- 
oped to meet the most exacting re- 
quirements. 

Throughout the country well known 
distributors carry ample stocks of stand- 
ard items to assure you of prompt de- 
livery. For any nev/ or special mechan- 
ical rubber applications, let our engi- 
neers advise you on all details without 
obligation. 

The Republic 

RUBBER COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

J^atiemlitp in '/hlicji. Vn^ucl 
ami Verfonnaiice. 
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This is one of a series 

of editorials u ritten by 
leatlin" a(h<ertisin" men 
on the pmera/ subject of 
advertising 



Advertising 
Comes Third— 
7iot First 



.ADVERTISING does not assume 
•iL/ to be a cure-all for business ills, 

▼ nor is it enliHed to such a name. 
It d<>es not presume to outweigh the ad- 
vantages of sound product and sound 
merchandising. But when it is put on 
the same side of the scales with them, 
it moves the indicator the right way. 

No complete business success was 
ever created by advertising alone. Ad- 
vertising is an etTective tcxil that is con- 
stantly being demonstrated, in the 
widening markets it helps to establish 
and !itjld. But it is only a t<K)l. Unless 
there is a prr>duct of merit, marketed 
by proven methods, it is a tool that 
might as well never be taken from the 
tool -kit. Or, it is a tool that fails to do 
the job projwrly. 

It is impossible to advertise success- 
fully a j-MXJrly made pirn* of merchan- 
dise. To succeed, e%'en with tlvc best ad- 
vertisinfc the goods must measure up to 
what the buyer has the riglit to expect. 
Next to good product comes proper 
sales management, with adequate and 
economical distribution, G<K)d product 
or g<x>d ser\'ice is fit material for the 
t;tM)d tool of advertising. The right type 
iif sales manager is the master crafts- 
man who knows how to use it to the best 
advantage. 

Advertising comes third, not first, in 
any well rounded undertaking for busi- 
ness success. 

Some business men believe, or pre- 
tend to believe, that advertisinf? is a 
magic key that will oi>en the d(x)r to 
business suavss. Sa do some advertising 
men, who must know better. There is I 
nothing magical about adwrtising. It is I 
just an important aid in producing i 
lirolitabk' bu'^iiies'^. if the jiroduct and 
the sales iilans behind it are right. 
II. T. Kw.^i.n 
f*ri-s>clnit 

Ctim[)h(ll Eti'(ild Compmiy 
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lMuhj famous travellers have passed along the road to Edinburgh, but none more notable thanjoH nni e Walker 




Yol/ll know^ when you taste Johnnie Walker, 
that there s no substitute for time 



SOONER OR LATER, you'll try Johnnie 
Walker and It may possilily be your 
first acquaintance with this famous old 
Scotch. But you'll agree the minute you 
taste it that there's no suhstitute for the 
mtllow hand of time. You'll taste a Scotcfi 
so smooth and mellow that it is praised all 
overthe cix ilized vvorlcl ... a Scotch worthy 
m every respect of the fine hospitality and 
hearty good cheer of the Highlands. 

Johnnie Walker, of course, Is distilled 
and bottled in Scotland. The barley used 
is rich and ripe. Mountain soil and water, 
and curing with frajjrant Scottish peat 
are responsible for the delightful, taiigy 



flavour. And every drop of Johnnie 
Walker is laid down in wood years ahead 
of the titne that you will enjoy it. 

Red Label or Black Label. Choose the 
one you like and the price you prefer to 
mvest. Both are Johnnie Walker. Both 
are pure and soundly aged. You may want 
to reserve Black Label for special occa- 
sions. It is higher in price and more than 
twelve years old . . . John Walker & Sons, 
Ltd., Distillers, Kihnarnock, Ayrshire, 
Scotland. 



CANADA DRY GINGER 

INCOaPOHATID 
SOIE DISTRIBUTOR 



ALE 



Johnnie Walker 




BORN 1820 



S 1' I L L GOING S 1^ R O N G 



TMi mlnrtti^vmniit !•< wcA \\\yvn\\v^-\ to uffvf thU proJurl Tor ia.lfl ur dirlL^vry in any »Utr i^r romrntinlEv irli^rvln Uir iiflvpTt)«liic. •iilr ar ut Ihrrtwr li unlnivfiil 




• UPSTAIRS DEPARTMENTS o( Loop (do«nlo«n) deport- 
ment iioiei in 1933 placed 1,'ia2,S!6 more lin«i of 
women'] appeal adveitltin9 in the Tribune ihan in any olhei 
Chicago newipopet. 



• BETTER RESULTS ate ihe reo»on Loop (down(own) departmenr 
itom placed 864,596 more linet of women't appeal adverliting 
in ihe Tiibune ihan in anv other Chicago newipoper in 1933. 



c 



HICAGO tetaileis who address Iheir advertising 
to women place more linage in the Chicago 
Tribune Ihan in any other newspaper. Loop (down- 
town) departmenl stores, for instance, in 1933 spent 
$1,827,207 lor women appeal advertising in the Tribune 
— 51% oi their expenditures in all Chicago newspapers. 
■ » The reason the Chicago Tribune enjoys this im- 

-■- W» pressive leadership is because it is read by more 
women and has more inlluence with women than any 
other Chicago newspaper has. A reptesentalive will 
be glod to call and give you the complete fads. 
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Coming Events 

cast their 
shadows bejop 




^'VhVtf ~ littti lough 
Old Tester 




With baleful certainty, the shadow of Time, 
That Tough Old Tester, falls upon pipe that 
cannot meet his stern demands. 

And as that shadow falls, pipe repairs increase 
III frequency . . . bills mount up . . . trouble fol- 
lows trouble in swift succession to the final event 
when the pipe is ripped out in disgust and there is 
a new installation to pay for. 

For Time, That Touejh Old Tester, searches 
out the hidden weaknesses of metals, provint; them 
as he proves every work of man. A few short 
years of life Is all he grants those which are found 
imworthy. 

There is one kind of pipe which, since 1848, has 
fully demonstrated its ability to stand the tests of 
Time, not for years, but for generatmis. 

Against destructive rust and corrosion, this pipe 
is doubly armored— first, by the hard, impervious 
coating it forms upon exposure to the elements, and 
second, by millions of rust-proof siliceous filaments 
uniformly distributed throughout its structure. 

To endure continued vilmition and strain, it 
has a uniL|ue fibrous structure which "gives" but 
does not snap. 

This pipe is READING GENUINE PUDDLED 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE, produced by the meth- 
ods which Reading has been using for more than 
eighty years. Kor your protection, every length of 
Reading Pipe bears an indented spiral. Look for 
this spiral — it is the mark of true pipe economy. 

READING IRON COMPANY • PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



READING GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 

SCIENCE & INrENUOU HAfE NEIER FOUXD A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 




Eliminates 



THE NEEDLESS 
MOTIONS IN 
FIGURING 



reel 




All ci),i,tr L, f'ti ;t tKi; ■ .1 cally. Since figure work 
averages 30% Ciphers, olmost one-third of the work 
is done ot> a Burroughs wilhout touching a key. 

NO EXTRA MOTIONS fOR SUBTRACTION . . ' 

To subtract, merely touch the subtract bar, It's jusi 
OS simple and fast os touching the adding bar. 

NO EXTRA STROKES FOR TOTALS ..... 

To toke a total, merely touch the total key. This one 
motion — not two or three — operates the machine 
and prints the totol. 

NO WASTE STROKES IN WRITING AMOUNTS 

For example, you touch 77 on o Burroughs with one 
stroke — not (wo. You touch 3.65 with one stroke — not 
three. You touch 5,870.00 with one stroke — not six. 

NO GUESSING AT AMOUNTS WRITTEN . . \ 

No guesstng whether you have touched the right keys 
— [usf look at the keyboard. Keys stay depressed, so 
amount can be checked before It is printed or added. 

NO WASTE MOTIONS IN CORRECTIONS . . 



you depress a wrong key in any column, you see 
instantly on the Burroughs full keyboard. To cor- 
il, merely touch the right key in lhat column. 



A BuiToughi doas so much of Ihe work for yov — 
sQvti you to much time — lo much effort. Corafut 
buy^n itltct BvrrouQht for ip*«d, timpHcity and 
ecise of aptrotion os wall as for qvatily and long 
life. Call Ihe teeot office for g dtmonsUalion of th« 
ijz» and style butt tutted to your paHrcu'or needs, 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPAKY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINES 



ADD • SUBTRACT • MULTIPLY j 

ACCOUNTING MACHINES . CALCULATING MACHINES . TTPEWRITIRS . CASH REGISTERS . POSTURE CHAIRS . SUPPLIES 



